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To inquire into the Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ireland, and 
their relative taxable capacity, and to report : — 

1 . Upon what principles of comparison, and by the application of what specific 
standards, the relative capacity of Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation may be 
most equitably determined. 

2. What, so far as can be ascertained, is the true proportion, under the principles 
and specific standards so determined, between the taxable capacity of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

3. The history of the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland at and 
after the Legislative Union, the charge for Irish purposes on the Imperial Exchequer 
daring that period, and the amount of Irish taxation remaining available for 
contribution to Imperial expenditure ; also the Imperial expenditure to which it is 
considered equitable that Ireland should contribute. 
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FINAL REPORT 


TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it Please Your Majesty, 

We, the undersigned Commissioners appointed to consider the financial relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland, and' the taxable capacity of the two countries, 
humbly desire to present to Your Majesty this our Final Report. 

1. We have already mentioned in our first report the steps which we thought First report. 
necessary to take in starting the inquiry, and, since that report was presented, we 

have examined further witnesses, and have especially investigated the interesting and 
important statements laid before us by Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir Robert Giffen, to 
both of whom we feel much indebted for the assistance which they have given to us. 

2. We now proceed to refer to the course of Parliamentary inquiry into the subject Circum - 

of Irish taxation, and to state briefly certain circumstances connected with our stances under 
appointment and with the objects for which our inquiry was instituted. At various 
times since the passing of the Act of Legislative Union between Great Britain and w °™^? l ° n 
Ireland, complaints have been marie that the financial arrangements between the two pointed. 
countries were not satisfactory, or in accordance with the principles of that. Act, and 
that the resources of Ireland have had to bear an undue pressure of taxation. 

3. Inquiries into the truth of these allegations have frequently been called for, and Previous 
Committees of the’ House of Commons were appointed in 1811, 1812, and 1815, to proceedings. 
investigate the financial results which followed the passing of the Act of Union. 

Another Committee of the House of Commons was appointed in 1864, which took 
valuable evidence, collected much documentary information, and reported in -the year 

1865. Nothing practical, however, followed from the report of that Committee, and 
complaints still continued. In the year 1890 Mr. Goschen, then Chancellor' of the 
Exchequer, consented that a further inquiry should be made by another Committee of 
the House of Commons. The terms of reference to that Committee comprised several 
points, and amongst others “ the equity of the financial relations in regard to the 
“ resources and population of the three kingdoms” was referred to them. This 
Committee was appointed too late in the session to make any substantial progress, and 
confined itself merely to calling for financial information. For various reasons the 
Committee was not re-appointed, and a change of government taking place in 1892, 

Mr. Gladstone announced his willingness, iu connexion with the Home Rule Bill of 
1893, to have the financial relations between the two countries investigated by 
Commission under Your Majesty’s seal, and hence our appointment. 

4. The terms of reference that were drawn up for our guidance were probably Terms of 
dictated by the fact that the investigation was contemplated in connexion with the ' r / em ' ce - 
Home Rule Bill of 1893, the financial arrangements of which were proposed to be at 

first of a temporary character, their final adjustment being left undecided until after 
the results of our inquiry were made known. 

5. These terms of reference indicate the nature and extent of the inquiry confided 
to us, an inquiry admitted, as we have stated, by all Parties of the State, to be 
expedient and necessary. 

6. During the progress of the investigation, we had the misfortune to lose, by death, Deaths of 
two of our most valued colleagues. Early in last year we lost, by death. Sir Robert Sir Robert 
Hamilton, whose great experience in financial matters, coupled with his intimate 
knowledge of Irish affairs, would have rendered his advice invaluable : and in last Childers. 
January, after the evidence had been closed, we had the further misfortune of losing 

our chairman, Mr. Childers, who had given to the subject-matter of our inquiry the 
most unremitting attention, and to whose mature judgment and wise councils we looked 
for guidance in endeavouring to bring our labours to a satisfactory and useful 
conclusion. 

7. Our proceedings were, for a considerable time, suspended in consequence of the Appoint- 

death of Mr. Childers, but, acting on instructions conveyed to us in a letter addressed mcnt ofthe 
to our Secretary on the 26th March 1896 by Your Majesty’s Secretary of State, we Hight Hon. 
proceeded to the election of a new chairman at our meeting on the 21st April, and one Ffont^be 
of our body, O’Conor Don, was selected to fill that office, Chairman. 

ii &S380. a 
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2 ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 

Draft re- 8. Before his death, our late Chairman, Mr. Childers, prepared a draft report, which 
port b V Mr - he directed should he distributed amongst us. That report embodies the views at 
1 eu ’ which he had arrived after an exhaustive consideration of all the evidence that had 
been given to us. Any conclusions so arrived at by a man of his experience as an 
ex-Chaneellor of the Exchequer, and with his intimate knowledge of finance, must 
command the greatest respect. We have entered his draft report intact in the record 
of our proceedings. 

9. The terms of reference to our Commission are as follows : — 

“To inquire into the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland, and their 
relative taxable capacity, and to report : — 

“ (1.) Upon what principles of comparison, and by the application of what 
specific standards, the relative capacity of Great Britain and Ireland 
to bear taxation may be most equitably determined. 

“ (2.) What, so far as can be ascertained, is the true proportion, under the 
principles and specific standards so determined, between the taxable 
capacity of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ (3.) The history of the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland 
at and after the Legislative Union, the charge for Irish purposes on 
the Imperial Exchequer during that period, and the amount of Irish 
taxation remaining available for contribution 'to Imperial expenditure ; 
also the Imperial expenditure to which it is considered equitable that 
Ireland should contribute.” 

10. In carrying out the inquiry we have ascertained that there are certain questions 
upon which we are practically unanimous, and we think it expedient to set them out in 
this joint report. Our conclusions on these questions are as follows : — 

I. That Great Britain and Ireland must, for the purpose of this inquiry, be con- 
sidered as separate entities. 

11. That the Act of Union imposed upon Ireland a burden which, as events showed, 
she was unable to bear. 

III. That the increase of taxation laid upon Ireland between 1853 and 1860 was not 
justified by the then existing circumstances. 

IV . That identity of rates of taxation does not necessarily involve equality of 
burden. 

V. That whilst the actual tax revenue of Ireland is about one-eleventh of that of 
Great Britain the relative taxable capacity of Ireland is very much smaller, 
and is not estimated by any of us as exceeding one-twentieth. 

11. There are points on which we differ. Eor these, for a more complete account 
of our several views on the subjects dealt, with by the above conclusions, and for our 
views on the whole question, we beg to refer to our separate reports. 

12. We desire, in conclusion, to express our strong sense of the services of our 
Secretary, Mr. Holland, to whom we tender our acknowledgments for his zealous and 
nighly efficient discharge of the duties of his office, and also for the frequent and 
valuable aid received from him during the course of our inquiry. 

All which we most humbly submit for Your Majesty’s most gracious consideration. 

(Signed) O’CONOR DON. 

FARRER. 

WELBY. 

EDWARD BLAKE. 

B. W. CURRIE. 

W. A. HUNTER. 

CHARLES E. MARTIN. 

J. E. REDMOND. 

THOMAS SEXTON. 

HENRY F. SLATTERY. 

G. W. WOLFF. 

Bernard H. Holland, 

Secretary. 


Poin.s of 

general 

agreement. 


Terms of 
reference. 
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REPORT BY CHAIRMAN AND OTHERS. 


8 


Report by the Right Honourable O’Conor Don (Chairman of the 
Commission), John E. Redmond, Esq. M.P., Charles E. Martin, 
Esq., William A. Hunter, Esq,, and Gustav W. Wolff, Esq., M.P. 


May it please Your Majesty. . 

We, the undersigned Commissioners, humbly desire to present to Your Majesty 
this Report, being supplementary to the Report which we hare signed in conjunction 
with several of our colleagues. 

1. That Report obviously deals with but a small portion of the inquiry, and contains 
no specific answers to several of the questions submitted to us. As stated m it, the 
views upon matters of detail of each section of the Commission must be looked for m 
the supplementary Reports, which have become necessary. In accordance with this 
we have drawn up the following statement of our views, which in many respects 
correspond with those expressed in the Report of our late Chairman, Mr. Childers. 

2. Following the order laid down in his Report, we deal first with the historical 
portion of the inquiry, which may be conveniently divided into three periods. 

(1.) That between the year 1782, when the Irish Parliament secured complete legis- 
lative independence, and the year 1800, when the Act of Union was passed. 

(2.) The period from the Act of Union to the consolidation of the Exchequers of 
Great Britain and Ireland in the year 1817. 

(3.) The period from 1817 to the present date. 

In the first period both the Parliaments and the Exchequers of Great Britain and 
Ireland were separate; in the second period the Parliaments were united, but the 
Exchequers and financial systems were distinct ; in the third period there has been 
both one Parliament and one Exchequer, although the financial system of the two 
countries has been only gradually, and is not yet completely, unified. 


I . — Period before the Union. 

3. Previously to the Union it was not obligatory upon Ireland to contribute anything 
to objects beyond her own shores. In point of fact she did not make any such con- 
tribution except by way of maintaining some Irish regiments abroad,^ when troops were 
servino- outside the three kingdoms, and by way of small grants made in some of the 
years after 1782 towards the support and manning of the Navy. The total Irish ex- 
penditure during the greater part of the 18th century was very moderate. In the year 
of war 1760, for instance, when the expenditure of Great Britain was 17,993,229/., her 
income 9,207,446/., and the amount raised by borrowing, therefore, very considerable, 
the total expenditure of Ireland was only 597,505/., exceeding by a small amount her 
income which was 552,282/.* Or if a year of peace, 1766, be taken, it appears that 
the expenditure of Great Britain in that year was 10,313,662/., being about equal to 
her income for that year, while the Irish expenditure was 732,895/., a sum which her 
income was more than sufficient to meet.j - 

4. While Ireland contributed very little towards the cost of the wars by which the 
trade and foreign possessions of England were defended and increased, she was, on the 
other hand, almost entirely excluded, until the close of the American TV ar, from the 
advantages of foreign and colonial trade, and, after 1780, was only gradually admitted 
to them. In the year 1785 an attempt was made by Mr. Pitt to effect an arrangement 
by which Ireland should make a fixed contribution towards the support of the navy, m 
return for the abolition of certain still remaining commercial disadvantages under 
which she suffered. This scheme was known as the “ Commercial Propositions.” In 
consequence, however, of fears entertained in Great Britain of injury to British trade. 


* See Return of Public Income and Expenditure (O. 336 of 1869, pp. 1*2, 143, 296, 297). 
f Ibid., pp. 164, 155, 302, 303. 
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4 ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 

and fears entertained in Ireland of limitations to political independence, it proved to 
be impossible to bring tbe two Parliaments to an agreement with regard to it.* 

5. In tbe year 1793 began the long and expensive war with Prance, which, with the 
exception of the short break in 1801, and that in 1814, lasted until 1815. This war, 
in connection with the disturbed condition of Ireland, culminating in the rising of 
1798, led to an immense increase of Irish expenditure during the six or seven years 
preceding the Union. The result of this increased expenditure in Ireland was a rapid 
augmentation of the Irish debt. In 17S3 the total amount of the funded and unfunded 
debt was 1,917,784/. At the beginning of 1801 it was 28,541,157/., so that in about 18 
years the debt had increased by 26,623,373/. Almost the whole of this increase 
occurred in the last eight years of the period, and it is evident that the amount 
borrowed in these years was raised on very onerous terms, for the aggregate deficit did 
not amount to much more than 16£ millions. Before the year 1798 the whole of the 
Irish funded debt was funded in Ireland, but in that and the two following years laro-e 
portions of it were funded in Great Britain.! 


II. — The period from Act of Union to 1817. 

6. In the year 1799 the British minister, Mr. Pitt, determined, if possible, to bring 
about a legislative union between the two countries. It is not within our province to 
enter into a consideration of the political reasons which dictated this determination. We 
have to deal merely with its financial aspect, A legislative union might have been 
brought about without any particular arrangement as to financial matters, and, if it 
were contemplated that after that union Great Britain and Ireland were to be regarded 
as one country, this is the course that would manifestly have been taken. But this 
was not the principle adopted. Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh clearly recognised that, 
even after the union of the legislatures, Ireland would have separate rights, and that 
one of these rights was that, in the matter of taxation, she should contribute only in 
proportion to her ability or resources. Were it not for the acknowledgment of this 
principle the seventh article of the Act of Union would have been wholly unnecessary. 
.Notwithstanding the fact that Great Britain had a very large debt, and Ireland a com- 
paratively small one, no notice could have been taken of this disparity, unless the 
principle of contribution according to resources was first admitted. This principle 
oemg admitted, an adjustment of taxation so as to provide for the requirements of the 
separate debts became necessary, and the seventh article of the Act of Union was 
passed. 

7. By that article, which is fully set out in Mr. Childers’ report,! it is provided that 
Ireland should contribute to the Imperial expenditure in the proportion of 2 to 15 or 1 
to 71, or, in other words, that of every 100/. contributed Ireland should contribute 
almost 12 per cent, and Great Britain should contribute about 88 per cent. 

. 8 - The principle on which these proportions were arrived at was clearly laid down 
m the speeches of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Pitt, and that principle was, contribution 
to Imperial expenditure in proportion to capacity or resources. The two tests then 
adopted for ascertaining this capacity were : — 

(1) total imports and exports, which were nearly 7 to 1 ; and 

(2) a comparison between the values of certain articles of consumption as used in 

each country, which were about 8 to 1. 

9. In recommending these proportions, as arrived at by these tests, Lord Castlereagh 
was most explicit m declaring that in his belief they were just proportions, and truly 
represented, as far as could be ascertained, the existing taxable capacities of the two 
countries. It is true that Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh both looked forward to a 
time when contribution by fixed proportion might cease, and when, as provided for in 
the Act itself, what was called indiscriminate taxation might take its place That he 
and Mil Pitt looked forward to this as likely to occur through the diminution of the 
British debt rather than through the increase of the Irish, is very plain, but, whether 
it was to take place through the one method or the other, it was looked forward to and 
approved of by them upon the express grounds that by means of indiscriminate taxation 
tbe resources of the two countries would be equally tried . 

10. Mr. Pitt, in announcing the project of the Legislative Union in 1799, stated that 
one of the objects which he looked forward to, and which he hoped might be found 

* Vo!. II., pp. 180—162. f Tables in Vo!. I., pp. 323-32-J. + Paragraph 8, 
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practicable, was “ to secure that Ireland should never be taxed, but in proportion as 
“ we tax ourselves.”* Lord Castlereagh .- aid : “ As to the future it is expected that the 
“ tAVO countries should move forward together, and unite with regard to their expenses 
“ in the measure of their relative abilities.” “ Were our entire expenditure common, 
“ which would happen if neither kingdom had any separate debts, or if their debts 
“ were in proportion to their ability, by no system whatever could they be made to 
“ contribute so strictly according to their means as being subject to the same taxes 
“ equally bearing on the great objects of taxation in both countries,” and as this 
would not be fair, on account of the disparity of the separate debts, he went on to say, 
“ The' great point therefore to be ascertained is the best criterion which can be 
“ formed of the relative means of the two counlries, in order to fix the relative 
proportions of their contributions.”! Having staled the principle of the financial 
arrangements which he proposed, he explained that Parliament was to have the 
power to revise the proportionate contributions of 15 to 2, at the end of 20 
years, in case they might, “ under different circumstances, prove to be both partial 
“ and disadvantageous. By there being a provision for revision, Ireland has the utmost 
“ possible security that she cannot be taxed beyond the measure of her comparative 
“ ability, and that the ratio of her contributions must ever correspond Avith her 
“ relative wealth and prosperity.” 

11. Prom these and other statements made at the passing of the Act of Union, 
it appears to us to be clear that, even Avhen indiscriminate taxation was looked 
forward to, it was justified and contemplated upon the express ground that it would 
be of such a character as to correspond to the relative taxable capacities of the two 
countries. 

12. Lord Castlereagh’s estimates and calculations as to the proportions which he had 
fixed upon were severely criticised both in the Irish House of Commons and in the 
Lords, and the leading arguments in proof of Ireland’s inability to bear the proportion 
of contribution placed upon her were summed up in a protest from 20 of the Peers, 
Avhich was entered formally in their journals. £ 

13. Notwithstanding these criticisms, and this protest, the Act of Union was passed 
with this provision for contribution in proportion of 2 to 15 — a proportion which 
was to remain unaltered for 20 years. 

14. Before passing from the historical consideration of this period, and of the 
7th Article of the Act of Union, we desire to point out that it is by virtue of it, and 
under it, that the present taxation of the United Kingdom exists, and that it dearly 
recognises three important provisions : — 

(1.) That Ireland and Great Britain entered into legislative partnership on the clear 
understanding that they were still, for purposes of taxation, to be regarded as 
separate and distinct financial units ; 

(2.) That Ireland was to contribute to the Imperial expenditure only in proportion 
to her resources, so far as the same could be ascertained, and that, even after 
the imposition of indiscriminate taxation, if circumstances permitted its 
adoption, she might claim special exemptions and abatements ; 

(3.) That the Imperial expenditure to which these respective contributions were 
to be made included not only the whole civil expenditure of Ireland, but even 
special grants for Ii'ish pui’poses,, which were to remain in operation for twenty 
years. 

15. What folloAved the passing of the Act of Union up to the year 1817, it is not 
necessary to set out in detail. It is all recorded in the evidence, and a brief summary 
of it will be found in Mr. Childers’ report. § It is sufficient to say that all the expecta- 
tions held out by Lord Castlereagh and his followers as to the financial benefits likely 
to arise to Ireland from the passing of that Act were left unrealised, and all the 
predictions on the other side were verified. Ireland sank deeper and deeper into 
financial difficulties year by year, and long before the time fixed for a revision of 
the terms of the contract, her debt had increased even beyond the proportion of two 
to fifteen to that of Great Britain and it became evident that a continuance of the 
financial system carried out after the Act of Union, by the Imperial Parliament, would 
speedily involve her in absolute bankruptcy. 

16. Whether the proportions of contribution fixed by the Act °f Union were ever 
just appears more than doubtful, but that they became manifestly unjust shortly 


* Vol. I., pp. 326 and 483. f Vol. I., pp. 327 and 486. f Vol, I., p. 328. § Paragraphs 22 to 43. 
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after the contract was entered into can scarcely be denied. This, in our opinion, has 
been proved beyond dispute in the evidence given before the different financial inquiries 
which have taken place since the passing of the Act of Union, and has been candidly 
and freely admitted by all the different witnesses examined on the subject, including 
those representing the Treasury. Mr. John Smith, the Treasury Officer in 1816, 
Mr. Chisholm, representing the Exchequer in 1865, and Sir Edward Hamilton, in the 
evidence given to ourselves, all admitted that whatever may be said as to the fairness 
of Ireland’s proportion of two to fifteen in ordinary times of peace, it became 
absolutely too high under the circumstances which followed the Act of Union.* 

17. In the sixteen years which followed the union, the debts of Ireland were* quad- 
rupled, her taxation was increased fourfold, and at the end of the period she was, as 
mentioned above, nearly bankrupt. 

18. It is true that during this period she was free from certain direct taxes imposed 

on Great Britain, and notably from the Income Tax, and it has been suggested that 
these exemptions may in some way account for her failure to make up her quota of 
contribution, and that her incapacity to meet it by taxation was not fully tested. 
Sir Edward Hamilton, however, has shown that the imposition of the Income Tax, even 
if it did not interfere with the receipts from other sources of revenue, would have 
made no appreciable difference in the result, and would have in no way verified the 
expectation that Ireland could have contributed the proportions settled by the 
Act of Union. f Moreover, we must remember that the non-imposition of any 

particular tax rested with the Imperial Parliament ; and, therefore, we are justified in 
assuming that the non-imposition of the Income Tax was dictated by reasons of 
Imperial policy. Under these circumstances, the resources of Ireland being manifestly 
unequal to bear the strain of the proportion of contribution placed upon her, and her 
separate debt having increased, when compared with that of Great Britain, to an 
amount even in excess of the proportion of her relative contribution to revenue, it was 
decided in 1817, three years before the time allotted for the revision of the terms of 
contract, that an amalgamation of the Exchequers should take place, and that the 
debts of the two countries should be consolidated. 

19. It has been suggested that, even if the proportion of contribution fixed by the 
Act of Union was excessive, inasmuch as Ireland never fully paid it, and inasmuch 
as the whole of her separate debt was taken over by Great Britain in 1817, Ireland 
was in no way unjustly affected by the transaction. The fallacy of this argument, 
however, appears when we remember that, at the beginning of this period, Ireland 
possessed an advantage arising out of the comparative smallness of her debt, an 
advantage which entitled her to more favourable consideration in raising the annual, 
revenue, and, if it be admitted that the proportion of contribution placed upon her 
was excessive, it seems to be impossible to deny that she suffered from this in being 
obliged to add to her debt until the advantage which she possessed in the beginning 
had disappeared. 

20. The two conditions contained in the Act of Union under which an amalgamation 
of the Exchequers and a unification of taxation could take place were the following : — 

(1.) That the separate debts of both countries should be liquidated, or that their 
values should be to each other in the same proportion as the annual contri- 
bution, namely two to fifteen ; and 

(2.) That it should appear to Parliament that the respective circumstances of the 
two countries would thenceforth admit of their contributing indiscriminately 
by equal taxes, imposed on the same articles in each, to the future expenditure 
of the United Kingdom. 

21. These two conditions were declared to be fulfilled by a Select Committee in the 
House of Commons in 1816, and a Bill consolidating the debts and public revenues of 
the two kingdoms was brought into the House of Commons on 13th June 1816, and 
received the Royal Assent on the 1st July, it having passed most rapidly through both 
its stages in Parliament.! 

22. Pursuant to that Act, all revenues in Great Britain and Ireland were, from and 
after the 5th January 1817, to constitute one general fund, called the Consolidated 
Eund of the United Kingdom; and that fund was to be charged with, and indis- 
criminately applied to, (1) the services of the British and Irish debts ; (2) the Civil 
Hist; (3) all other gervices previously charged on the separate Consolidated Funds 
of the two kingdoms ; and (4) supply services of the United Kingdom generally. 

* Select Committee of 1864, pp. 140-1, ami Sir E. Hamilton’s Evidence, A, 9937. 
t A. 9132-40 and 10,730. J Vol. I., pp. 333-334. 
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23. Referring to what was done in 181 6, by the passing of the Consolidation Act, 
Mr. Childers says, in words which we fully adopt : 

“ By the operation of the provisions of the Act of Union, of the resolution passed 
by the House of Commons in 1816, and of the Act of Parliament consolidating the 
two exchequers taken together, Ireland passed in 1817 from the legal position of a 
separate country contributing in a certain proportion towards joint expenses to that of 
a fiscally as well as legislatively integral part of the United Kingdom, except for such 
“particular exemptions and abatements” from the general taxation as Parliament 
might allow, a privilege to which Scotland might also be entitled. The words of the 
Act of Union appear to bear the construction that although no tax was to be levied 
in Ireland or Scotland which was not levied in England, or could be levied at higher 
rates in Ireland or Scotland than in England, yet that taxes might be levied in England 
from which the other two countries were wholly or partially exempt. 

“We consider this provision in the Act of Union to be of great and essential 
importance to the present inquiry, showing, as it does, that the claim of Ireland to 
special consideration in fiscal matters, as a distinct section of the United Kingdom, 
has never been suffered to become extinct, and that it is therefore, even from a legal 
point of view, impossible to consider Ireland as being, fiscally, no more than a certain 
group of counties of the United Kingdom. This fact seems to be the foundation of 
the reference made to the Commission.”* 

Period from .1817 to present date. 

24. Before entering on the consideration of the changes which took place in the 
taxation of the United Kingdom in this period, it may be well to examine a distinction 
which has been drawn between the revenue actually collected in, and the true revenue 
derived from, Great Britain and Ireland respectively. 

25. Although the statesmen who framed the Act of Union apparently contemplated 
complete freedom of trade between the two countries, after the amalgamation of the 
Exchequers, yet it was found necessary, in concession to mercantile interests, to 
continue for a time certain protective duties, and up to the year 1823 Ireland 
possessed a distinct system of customs. These restrictions were gradually removed, and 
from the year 1825 there is no record of cross channel traffic, except with regard to 
spirits where the permit system is in force. 

26. The unification of the customs system, in itself, would seem to be an obvious 
and satisfactory corollary of the consolidation of the Exchequers in 1817. It has, 
however, increased the difficulty of the present inquiry. In the first place it has 
deprived us, in endeavouring to estimate the relative wealth of Great Britain and 
Ireland, of the assistance that we might have derived from an accurate knowledge of 
the relative exports and imports of the two countries, one of the tests indicated 
by the Act of Union, and, in the second place, it has made it more difficult to ascertain 
the real incidence of taxation upon the inhabitants of the two countries, or, in other 
words, the actual share of revenue contributed by each area of population. 

27. The difficulty in question is well put by Sir Edward Hamilton in his 
Memorandumf : — 

“It is evident that Customs and Excise duties may be collected in Great 
Britain in respect of articles which are consumed in Ireland and vice versa, 
and that in that case the revenue derived from the duty is properly to be 
credited, not to the country in which the duty is collected, but to the country in 
which the duty-paid article is consumed.” 

If, for instance, a pound of tea is landed and pays duty in London and is subsequently 
sold and consumed in Ireland, the revenue in respect of that tea is collected in London 
but really paid in the retail price of the tea in Ireland. The reverse would be true of 
spirits manufactured and taxed in Ireland but sold and consumed in England. 

28. An attempt has in recent years been made by the Treasury to estimate the 
revenue which is derived from England, Scotland, and Ireland, respectively. The 
principles on which this system has been made are explained in the Treasury returns 
furnished to Parliament in 1891 J and from that date to the end of the financial year 
1893-94 financial returns embodying these estimates have been annually presented to 
Parliament. Inasmuch as permits or licences for the transfer of spirits from one part 
of the United Kingdom to another have always been required, we should naturally 
have expected that with regard to this article the return would have been absolutely 
accurate, but errors of some magnitude were discovered in the statistics furnished in 
1891. These have now been corrected and the Inland Revenue Department trust they 

* Paragraph 52 of Mr. Childers’ Draft Report. t Vol. L, p. 342. f 0. 329 of 1891. 
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may not occur again, but the fact that they were possible where permits were required 
must throw doubt on the whole of these returns. 

29. An estimate of the movement of other dutiable articles such as tea, tobacco, 
wine, and beer can, in the absence of a permit system, only be arrived at by indirect 
means, and can be regarded as nothing more than an approximation to the absolute 
facts.* If the difficulty of ascertaining the real incidence of taxation at the present 
date is so great, it is obvious that it will be much more difficult to state, with a near 
approach to accuracy, what was the incidence during the years which intervened 
between 1828 and 189] , when the Financial Relations Returns were first prepared. The 
attempt, however, has been made, and a return has been given showing the estimated 
true revenue of each country in periods of 10 years from 1819-20 to 1889-90. f 

30. This return, which was given under great reserve, and only in deference to an 
order from the House of Commons, and which does not profess to give more than a 
tolerable approximation to the facts, shows that in the earlier periods the exports 
of duty-paid articles from Great Britain to Ireland greatly exceeded the counter 
export of duty-paid articles from Ireland to Great Britain, and that in the latter period 
the balance turned, and the exports of duty-paid goods from Ireland to Great Britain 
gained the ascendancy. Two causes for this change are suggested in the return, viz. : — 

1. The abolition or reduction of the customs duties on most of the foreign and 

colonial goods, for which London is the great entrepot; 

2. The growth of the Irish export trade in spirits, beer, and manufactured tobacco. 

To these causes may perhaps be added the enhancement, since 1853, of the duties 

on Irish spirits, and the decrease of the Irish population of consumers. 

31. According to the calculation made in this return, the “true revenue” derived 
from Ireland in 1829 exceeded the revenue collected there by about one million, but 
60 years later, in 1889, the revenue collected in Ireland exceeded by rather more than 
the same sum the true revenue derived from Ireland. The latter disproportion has, it 
appears, subsequently increased with great rapidity. According to the estimate in 
the latest of the Annual Financial Relations Returns, that for the year 1893-t,J the 
revenue then collected in Ireland exceeded by more than two millions the revenue 
actually paid by that country. 

32. This excess is due to the fact that duty-paid spirits and beer, to about that 
amount, are exported from Ireland to Great Britain, whilst the value of the tobacco 
which is landed in Ireland, manufactured there, and then sent duty paid to Great 
Britain, almost counterbalances the value of the dutiable foreign goods of which tea 
is the most important, which are to a considerable extent landed in London, and 
subsequently sent on, duty paid, to be consumed in Ireland. 

33. The two following tables show concisely (1) the revenue actually collected in 
Great Britain and Ireland for every tenth year from 1819 to 1890, (2) the estimated 
true revenue at each of these dates : — 


(1.) Table showing Revenue as Collected in Great Britain and Ireland for every 
Tenth Year from 1819 to 1890, with the relative Percentages and Amounts per 
Head in each Country. § 
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(0 Table showing Trde Revenue, as estimated, by the Treasury, of Great Britain and 
Ireland for every Tenth Year from 1819 to 1890, with the relative Percentage 
and Amounts per Head for each Country. 



Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 


Estimated 

True 

Revenue. 

Estimated 

Revenue. 

Revenue. 

Per- 

centage. 

Per- 

centage. 

Per Head. 

Per Head. 

1819 to S January 1820 - 
1829 10 5 January 1830 - 
1839 to 5 January 1840 - 
1849 to 5 January 1850 - 
1859-60 to 31 March 1860 
1869-70 to 31 March 1870 
1879-80 to 31 March 1880 
1889-90 to 31 March 1890 

51 ,445,764 
49,637,892 
46,262,412 
51,870,866 
61,386,845 
65,600,612 
69,760,870 
84,851,809 

A 

5,256,564 

5,502,125 

5,415,889 

4.861,465 

7,700,334 

7,426,332 

7,280,S56 

7,863,661 

& 

56,702,328 

55,140,017 

51,678,301 

56.732,331 

69,087,179 

73,026.914 

77,041,726 

92,715,470 

90-7 

90- 0 
89'5 

91- 4 
889 
89-8 
90 5 

9-3 

io-o 

10- 5 
8'6 

11- 1 
10-2 

9-5 

85 

& s. d. 
3 13 0 

3 1 1 

2 9 11 
2 9 11 
2 13 1 
2 10 4 
2 7 0 

2 11 5 

A s. d. 
0 5 5 

0 14 2 

0 13 2 
C Jt 9 

1 6 7 

1 7 5 

1 13 5 

1893-94 to 31 March 1894 

89,286,978 

7,568,849 

96,855,627 

92 2 

7-8 

- 



34. The main fact disclosed by these tables is, that in no decennial year between 
1820 and 1850 did the true revenue of Ireland exceed 5-X millions, and in no decennial 
year since I860 has it ever been less than 7 % millions, and it has usually exceeded that 
amount, from which it appears that virtually the whole increase in revenue derived 
from Ireland since 1819 took place during the decade 1850-1860. It may be said that 
in this period about 2| millions per annum were added to the permanent taxation of 
Ireland, or, in other words, that her taxation had been increased by about 40 per c&nt. 

35. Attention must next be called to the changes in the taxation of the United 
Kingdom after the amalgamation of the Exchequers. The Continental wars being 
over, great remissions of taxation took place, but the remissions in Great Britain 
exceeded those in Ireland, and the general result of the changes which have taken 
place since 1817 has been to equalise between the two countries, not merely the items 
of taxation, but also the rates of duties upon its different objects. 

36 As we have before remarked, the really large increase in the taxation of Ireland 
took place in the period between 1853 and I860. During this period the income tax 
was for the first time extended to Ireland, and the spirit duties were trebled. 

37. The income tax was first imposed as a war tax in Great Britain in 1793, and was 
repealed in 1816. It was renewed in 1842 by Sir Robert Peel, first, because he had 
to meet a deficit in that year, and, secondly, to enable him to make certain fiscal reforms 
for the benefit of the manufacturing interests of the country. In 1845 the tax was 
ao-ain renewed by him, not, on this occasion, for the purpose of meeting a deficit, but 
for further lessening the burdens on manufacturing industry and on articles ox 
consumption. On neither occasion was the tax extended to Ireland ; the grounds 
given for its non-extension being, that as it had never been imposed on Ireland, even 
durino- the pressure of the European wars, no machinery existed for its collection, * and 
that as Great Britain would derive “ by far the greater advantage of the fiscal 
changes which were then made, it was but fair that she should bear the tax that was 
imposed to enable these changes to be made. Here, again, we desire to point out the 
distinct recognition of the principle involved in the Treaty of Union, that Ireland was 
to be regarded as a separate unit for purposes of taxation, and that similarity m the 
form of°that taxation did not necessarily involve equality in its pressure. 

38. In 1853, Mr. Gladstone, being Chancellor of the Exchequer, and having a, 
surplus decided still further to relieve the burdens on manufactures and on articles or 
consumption, t and, for the purposes of effecting these objects, he proposed m his 
budget to extend the income tax to Ireland for a limited number of years, and to 
increase the rate of the spirit duty. As a set-off for these additional burdens thrown 
upon Ireland, he wiped out a capital debt amounting, m 1853, to somewhat over four 
millions, which had been contracted mainly for the relief of the poor during the period 
of the great famine with which Ireland had been visited. This deothad been converted 
into terminable annuities lasting as to three fourths for 40 years, and as to one fourth 
for various periods of from 10 to 30 years. 


* Vol. II. of Evidence, p. 253. 


I Ibid., p. 254. 
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39. With these annuities, which went under the name of “ The Consolidated 
Annuities,” we shall deal later on, when we come to consider the question of loans 
made out of the Imperial Exchequer.* Here it is sufficient to remark that the existence 
of these annuities furnished the excuse for adding to the taxation of Ireland a sum 
estimated by Mr. Gladstone in 1853 to amount to 460,000/. a year for seven years. The 
income tax then imposed on Ireland as a temporary measure has since been continued 
without intermission as a permanent branch of the revenue, and has produced up to 
the present date 23^- millions, or, on an average, about 550,0001. a year.f 

40. The general results of the financial transactions of this period between 1850 and 
1860 are thus summarised by Mr. Childers. J 

“ Broadly speaking, as we have pointed out, the permanent taxation of Ireland may 
be said to have been raised during this period to the extent of about 2£ millions per 
annum. It does not appear . that there was anything in the circumstances of Ireland 
in the period 1853-60 which justified so large an increase. 

“ ^ must b® observed that, during the preceding decade, (1) the poor law system 
had been established in Ireland, involving an immense increase to local rates ; (2) the 
Corn Laws had been repealed, involving the rapid destruction of the Irish export 
trade in cereals ; (3) Ireland had suffered great losses through the potato disease and 
its results , (4) that a great decline had been taking place in Irish m anuf ac curing - 
industries. § 6 

“ Much evidence of the wretched condition of the poorer classes in Ireland in the 
middle of the century, when the great increase of taxation took place, is to be found in 
various inquiries made at that epoch.” 

41 Tie report of the Devon Commission in 1845, and that of the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords upon the consolidated annuities in 1852, both show that the condition 
of the country was anything but prosperous, and the latter report shows that the wealth 
and resources of Ireland after the famine had greatly diminished, whilst local taxation 
had largely increased. We, therefore, concur with Mr. Childers in the opinion that if 
the House of Commons m this period “ had fully considered the circumstances of Ireland 
they would not have felt themselves justified in increasing the taxation of that country 
by means of the income tax and the equalisation of the spirit duties,” and further 
that the evidence does not show that “ subsequently to 1860 there has been any material’ 
if indeed any, increase m the wealth of Ireland enabling her the better to bear 
“ I860 ” 1101131 “ nr<i6n ° f P ermanent taxation placed upon her in the period 1853 to 


42. It may be truly said that a great revolution has taken place in the whole financial 
policy of the United Kingdom ™ee the days of Sir Robert Peel. The general effect 
of this change m policy has been to abolish nearly all duties on raw material of manu- 

■ factures and on articles of food,|| and to substitute direct taxation upon income and 
property, together with duties on an extremely limited number of imported articles 
andon alcoholic drinks. Ibe articles selected for these duties, viz. : — Tobacco tea and 
spirits are those most largely used by the population of Ireland, whilst the articles 
freed from duty were so freed mainly for the benefit of the inhabitants of Great 
.Britain. 

43. “ The change,” to use Mr. Childers’ words, “ is usually considered to have been 
advantageous to a population, the great bulk of which had come to depend not upon 
agriculture, but upon manufacturing industry and commerce. It is evident that 
the change has not been so advantageous to Ireland, a country in which there is but 
little trade or manufacturing industry, as it has been to England ; that, although as 
consumers the Irish population may have gained in some cases by the abolitfon of 
duties on food stuffs, yet that, on the other hand, as producers chiefly dependent upon 
agriculture, they have lost m a far greater degree by the cheap prices in the British 
markets produced, m part at least, by the free and untaxed supply of foreign corn live- 
stock, dead meat, butter, cheese, eggs, and other articles of food ; and that, at the same 
time, the taxation of Ireland has, since 1853, been increased by the imposition of 
income tax ana the enhancement of spirit duties, changes effected* partly for the verv 
purpose of facilitating the remissions of taxation in question, and also in order to 
‘ kghten the springs ’ of a manufacturing industry in which her share is but small f 


* Post paragraph 46. 

| Sec for Analysis of Debates in Parliament on this subject, Vol. IT. of Evidence, pp. 253-255 
J _ Paragraphs < 8-80 of Mr. Childers’ Draft Keport. § See Vol. II., p. 215. I See Answers 9362-9470 
^ See e.g., Answers, 8302, 8615, and see Sir E. Hamilton’s answers, 9428, 9439, 9398, 9400, 10, 816-834 
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“ Ireland being a country mainly inhabited by agricultural producers, could support 
its present population upon the corn and meat produced there without having recourse, 
under ordinary circumstances, to a foreign supply of these articles, and could at the 
same time export a surplus of these food stuffs. The population of Ireland consumes a, 
rather large amount, in proportion to its wealth, of spirits, tea, and tobacco. This 
beino- so, it does not appear that a fiscal system which raises no revenue from foreign 
foodstuffs, but does raise a large revenue from spirits, tea, and tobacco is advantageous 
to the population of Ireland, although it may be advantageous to the population of the 
United Kingdom, looked at as a whole. It may even, perhaps, be said that just as 
Ireland suffered in the last century from the protective and exclusive commercial policy 
of Great Britain, so she has been at a disadvantage in this century from the adoption 
of an almost unqualified free-trade policy for the United Kingdom. 

“ It is, no doubt, necessary in matters of taxation to consult the interests or wishes 
of the greatest number, who are, for the whole United Kingdom, the urban and 
industrial classes, and it may be impossible to contrive any single and uniform system 
of taxation which shall be equally satisfactory alike to urban-industrial and. to rural- 
agricultural populations. It is, however, in our opinion, fair to consider the inequality 
of advantage resulting from the incidence of taxation as a substantial reason for 
equitable adjustments. Ireland, as an historically distinct section of the United 
Kingdom, with a right under the provisions of the Act of Union to special consideration 
in fiscal matters, may fairly claim compensation of some kind for the disadvantage 
which she suffers in consequence of the existing methods of raising revenue.”* 


Loans from Imperial Exchequer for local purposes in Great Britain and Ireland. 

44. No account of the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland would 
be complete which did not take cognizance of the loans and grants which have been 
made by the State for local purposes in Great Britain and Ireland. To deal first with 
the question of loans, a returnf was presented to the Commission which showed that 
apparently Ireland received by way of loan not only an undue share of capital as con- 
trasted with Great. Britain, but that of the capital so advanced a very large proportion, 
was remitted. This return showed that out of a total sum of about one hundred and 
nineteen and a-half millions advanced in the United Kingdom, a little over fifty-two 
millions, or 43'7 per cent, had been advanced to Ireland, and that of this, so large a 
proportion as one-fifth, or over ten millions, had to be remitted or treated as a free 
grant, whilst only one fifty-eighth part of the advances made to Great Britain were so 
treated. 

45. This, if true, seemed to lead to startling conclusions as to the unreliability of 
Ireland in meeting her engagements, but an examination of the return soon showed 
that about nine millions out of the ten for which Ireland was alleged to be in default 
were not, in the true sense, loans for local purposes, and that they did not correspond 
with the advances made to Great Britain. 

46. The greater part of these Irish advances consisted in expenditure by a public 
department of the State, on what were supposed to be works of public utility, or in relief 
of distress. From the beginning to the end no voluntary element existed in these tran- 
sactions. There was no Irish borrower, no Irish independent authority having control 
over the expenditure, and, in many cases, the mode in which the money was spent was the 
subject of constant complaint from the Irish representatives. Of these ten millions of 
loans said to be remitted, nearly half consisted of the consolidated annuities before 
referred to, which were created mainly for the repayment of the expenditure in relief of 
the poor in connexion with the famine. Inasmuch as the income tax was imposed upon 
Ireland in lieu of these annuities, and there has been collected in Ireland under this tax 
more than five times the capital value of the annuities, it can scarcely be said that the 
annuities were ever remitted, but, even if they were remitted, the circumstances under 
which the expenditure took place fully justified their remission. In the year 1852 a 
Select Committee of the House of Lords made the most exhaustive inquiry into the 
origin and mode of administration of these advances, and they reported that not only 
had a great proportion of the expenditure been useless, but that in some cases it had been 
most mischievous, causing greater harm than good, and that, under all the circumstances 
of the case a remission of at least half the amount would be required. This report was 
issued shortly before the introduction of the Budget of 1853, in his speech on which 

* Paragraphs 90-92 o£ Mr. Childer’s Draft Report. f See Vol. I. of Evidence, p. 361. 
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Mr. Gladstone, disregarding the recommendations of the Lords’ Committee, justified the 
imposition of the income tax upon Ireland as a set-off against the annuities, and as the 
income tax which he proposed to establish was to last only for seven years, endeavoured 
to show that Ireland would be a gainer by the transaction, inasmuch as the annuities 
would have lasted for 40 years.* 

47. The remaining portion of the ten millions of alleged remissions of loans consists 
mainly of remissions of the repayment of expenditure by the Board of Works, where it 
was shown that such expenditure had been wasteful, and of advances to the clergy and 
laity of the Established Church in Ireland, which advances Parliament, by legislation, 
deprived them of the ability of repaying. Altogether it would appear from Sir Edward 
Hamilton’s evidence that in reality only about -me million out of the ten corresponded 
in their character to the advances made to Great Britain, and that consequently the 
proportion of real remission of loans in Ireland did not differ very materially from 
that of the proportion of the remission in Great Britain, f 

48. The whole principle of these loans and their effect on the country are very fully 
dealt with in Mr. Childers’ Report. J He remarks : 

“ There can be little doubt that an immensely larger proportion of the money from 
which all State loans has been made has been raised in Great Britain, the country 
possessed of abundant ready capital, and that the interest upon the stock representing 
that money has been paid to persons living in Great Britain. The result is that 
Ireland in respect of these loans has been in the position of a country borrowing from 
abroad, instead of raising the capital which it requires from domestic wealth seeking 
employment within its own shores. In certain circumstances, when domestic capital 
is fully and profitably employed, there may be an economic advantage in borrowing 
additional capital from abroad for necessary purposes. This does not, however, appear 
to be the case of Ireland, and it would seem that in the remittance of debt charges to 
another country Ireland has been at some economic disadvantage as compared with 
Great Britain, where the interest paid by the State on public debt for the most part 
circulates within the country and does not leave it.” 

“ Every loan which is fully repaid with interest until the date of repayment must, 
in some degree, be beneficial to a lender, like the State, precluded from speculative 
operations. Whether it is beneficial to the borrower depends upon the manner in 
which the money borrowed is expended. If it be spent in developing the latent 
resources of a business or country the borrower may gain largely by the transaction. 
If, on the other hand, the money borrowed is spent in relief of temporary distress 
or otherwise not in a reproductive manner, the borrower will, in the end, lose by 
the amount by which the interest paid and the capital repaid exceed the sum originally 
advanced. 

“ Many of the loans which have been advanced from time to time for Irish 
purposes, were made with the intention of developing the resources of the country 
by way of improvement of land, river drainage, creation of railways for which sufficient 
capital was not forthcoming in the ordinary way, the construction or improvement of 
harbours, roads, bridges, &c. 

“ Some of these loans have no doubt achieved their object, and increased the resources 
of the country; others have failed to do so. Among the latter class must be placed, it 
is to be feared, some loans which have been made with the nominal object of improving 
the country, but with the real object of giving wages to distressed populations for 
hopelessly unprofitable work which has only served the purpose of depriving the 
relief of the appearance of charity. 

“ A further set of loans have been made without any view of directly improving the 
resources of the country, but for the purpose of relieving temporary distress or solving- 
social or political difficulties. 

“ It is with regard to loans spent upon works which are either confessedly or as 
a matter of fact non-reproduetive that the view expressed in evidence by Mr. Murrough 
O’Brien is applicable. § 

“ The system of Imperial loans for temporary emergencies and charity tends to 
increase the poverty of Ireland, whose future income is mortgaged to pay 
interest on expenditure from which there is no return. There is no°surer road 
to ruin for an individual than borrowing money to live upon, and most of these 
Imperial loans are practically made from time to time to enable the Irish people to 
live or relieve acute distress and avert disorder. Loans are almost annually made 

* .See Vol. II., p. 251,_ _ ^ p _ f -See Answers 8845-8960. 
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lo keor the people quiet or to keep them alive. Yet this expenditure does not 
prevent the recurrence of famine, distress, and discontent ; it rather tends to 
cause their recurrence, for each unremuneratively spent loan adds to the burdens 
on the income of the country, and it is well known that a great deal of the money 
nominally meant to be spent on reproductive works has been misspent and 
wasted.” 

49 In connexion with the advances by way of loans, the terms of repayment and 
the rate of interest charged are, of course, most important elements. The rates of 
interest and terms of repayment of the advances made to Ireland varied at different 
times according to the objects for which advances were made, but such variation, 
apparently did not depend on the security offered for repayment. Even at the present 
time the rate of interest varies from 5 per cent., which is charged on some of the most 
secure undertakings, such as advances for building county bridges which are secured 
as a first charge on the county rates, to 3| m others. The average rate of inter® 
charged on all loans outstanding in 1892 was, according to a return presented to the 
Commission, 3^- per cent. 

50. Considering that Consols at 2} per cent., with a prospective reduction to 2 S , were 

lately selling at 114, it wouid appear at first sight that a distinct and very important 
profit is made by the State on these loan transactions. It h ? 8 ' b ® e “ 

represented to us that in consequence of the Local Loans Act of 1887 this is not 
really the case. Under the provisions of that Act a Local Loans Tund was i°™ ec f 
amounting in the aggregate to about forty-one millions, and a stock was created at 
3 per cent, interest, ' unredeemable until 1912. The fund was also ohai ged with an 
annuity of 130,0007 called the “ Bestitution Annuity,’ m order to recoup the State tor 
former losses by remission. Besides meeting the interest of 3 per cent. and. the 
Annuity of 130,0007, the profits on the Local Loans have also to meet the working 
expenses amounting to about 37,0007 a year, and it is alleged that under these 
stances the Local Loans Fund has barely been able to pay its way, and that practically 
there has been no surplus income.* 

51. Admitting the force of these arguments they appear to us to amount to a 

confession . Wng . made a bad bargain in the creation of the Local Loans 

Pnnd Stock, and having bound themselves to the bargain until the y ear 1913. 
compel the borrowers from the fund to pay the excessive interest which they 
have undertaken to pay ; and ... , , , , 

(21 That the alleged remissions of former loans are to be rescinded, and the present 
' and future borrowers are to be specially charged to recoup the State tor former 
losses, and to repay advances which had already been written off as bad debts. 

52. This latter provision is certainly a strange one, and seems to be adopted only 
to conceal the fact that a profit has been made on these transactions, ihe old 
advances which were remitted are past and gone, the State has already suffered 
whatever loss was attendant on them; that loss was a national loss, and there seems to 
us no reason why present and future borrowers, should be singled out to make it good. 
That the 130,000i. Annuity is a profit, cannot be douoted, and whether we call tins 
profit “ Bestitution money ” for the defalcation of former borrowers, or whether we call 
it by any other name, its real character remains the same. Loans granted under such 
circumstances are in reality another means of adding to the revenue of the State and 
instead of being set down as special advantages given to the country, where they more 
largely prevail, they should be entered on the opposite side of the account as additional 
sources of revenue derived from that country. 

53. The case of advances made for building in connexion with Lunatic Asylums 
in Ireland appears particularly hard in this respect. Up to the year 1«77 advances 
were made for building and adding to asylums tree of interest. In that yeai this was 
done away with. Now these advances can be obtained only from the Local Loans 
Bund Over the expenditure on these buildings the local authorities havemo control, 
the amount to he spent, how it is to he spent, and where it is to 

a Central Department nominated by the State. This bony, called the Board of Control, 
arranges for the whole of the expenditure, and although the local authorities could 
raise money at a cheaper rate elsewhere, they must borrow from the Local Loan 
Fund, and they must undertake to pay 3j ner cent, interest, not merely up to the yeai 
1912, but so long as any portion of the loan remains outstanding .y 


* Answers 8978--902G. 


f See Vol. II., Appendix XVIII. 
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Free Grants. 

54. Grants for local purposes have at various times been made out of tbe Imperial 
Exchequer, and of these Ireland seems to have had her fair share. The latest form in 
which this policy has been carried out in Ireland, has been in assistance given for the 
construction of railways in the most backward portion of the country. For furtherance 
of these projects, a capital sum, estimated by the Treasury to be about two millions, 
has been either spent or set aside. A very peculiar system, and one which has 
resulted in considerable public loss, was first adopted. Instead of advancing money 
either by way of loan at a low rate of interest, or as a free grant for the construction of 
these lines, an attempt was made to induce capitalists to invest their money in the 
undertakings by guaranteeing a certain fixed rate of dividend in perpetuity on the 
authorised capital. To carry this out, power was given under the Tramways and Light 
Railways Acts to the local authorities to enter into contracts for the construction 
of railways, upon the basis that a fixed rate of dividend would be guaranteed to the 
promoters, whether the lines turned out to be paying' lines or the contrary. Once 
the lines were completed, the local authorities were bound, if necessary, to take 
them over and work them and maintain them, and pay the guaranteed dividend on 
the capital that was invested. This guaranteed dividend became at once a charge 
on the county rates, and if the receipts from the working of the railway did not equal 
it, the balance had to be paid by the county or the barony as the case might be. In 
the next place the Treasury was authorised to recoup to the county or barony one 
half of any guaranteed dividend which they had to pay, provided the amount did 
not exceed 2 per cent, on the authorised capital. For the purpose of meeting these 
calls, a sum not exceeding forty thousand a year was set aside, and of this sum the 
Treasury have incurred liabilities to the extent of 30,722 Z. a year. 

55. It will be perceived at once that in these transactions the Treasury guarantee 
was an indirect one, the subscribers of the capital dealt only with the county authorities ; 
so far as they were concerned the guarantee was a purely local one, and although there 
was behind it a Treasury or Imperial liability to the extent of half or at least 2 per 
cent, on the capital, yet this did not exist in the direct form. The result of this 
was that capital was not forthcoming for the construction of these lines at a less rate 
of dividend than 5 per cent., and practically the whole of the railways constructed under 
this system have had a 5 per cent, dividend guaranteed to them.* Thus, at a time when 
Consols were paying only 3 per cent., and the debenture stock and preference shares of the 
leading Irish railways could not be purchased at a price that would yield more, a liability 
of 5 per cent, had to be incurred for these guaranteed railways. Since their construc- 
tion the nature of the guarantee, and its high commercial value, has been ascertained, 
and the guaranteed stocks are now selling at from 40 to 50 per cent, premium. 

56. In the last session of Parliament an Act was passed enabling the Treasury to 
redeem their liability by paying over to the county authorities the capitalised value of 
the Treasury contribution which is estimated at 33§ years’ purchase of tbe annual 
subsidy, such capitalised value to be employed in extinguishing so much of the 
guaranteed stock as it could purchase. But as the guaranteed stock has risen nearly 
50 per cent., the amount that can now be extinguished under the Act is nearly one third 
less than if the capital had been at first directly advanced by the Treasury, and the 
difference passes into the pockets of the speculators who invested their money in 
these transactions. If the whole Treasury liability were now redeemed under the 
Act of last session, with the stock at its present price, it would be seon that through 
the form on which the guarantees were given, there has been a loss to the State 
or the local authorities of about 400,000Z. 

57. In addition to the capital set apart for meeting the obligations in connexion with 
these guaranteed lines, a further sum of over a millionf has been spent in the form of free 
grants, and this expenditure, no doubt, has had most beneficial effects. Grants have also 
been made towards arterial drainage and other public works, and, as explained later on 
such grants may, we believe, be safely used, so far as they go, as a set off to extra 
taxation. J 


* Where 4 per cent, is the nominal dividend the estimated capital required for construction was increased 
.mount so that 5 per cent, will be really secured. For instance, the contractor who would undertake to make 
, line tor SO, 000/. at a 5 per cent, dividend required 100,000/. for the same work if only 4 per cent were 


t At the present date this figure may be put at about 1,140,000/. 
t See post paragraphs 110 and 116. 
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Charge upon Imperial Exchequer for Irish Purposes since 1819 and Balance of Irish 
Revenue remaining applicable to other Purposes. 

58. The remainder of the historical inquiry indicated in the reference is as follows : 
(1.) What “ has been the charge for Irish purposes on the Imperial Exchequer” during 

the period subsequent to the Legislative Union ? and 
(2.) What has been during the same period “ the amount of Irish taxation remaining 
“ available for contributions to Imperial expenditure ” ? 

59. The conflicts of opinion which have arisen as to the meaning to be attached to the 
various phrases used in this part of the reference, viz., “ Irish purposes,” “ Imperial 
expenditure,” and “ Irish taxation,” must be discussed at a later point. For the present 
historical purpose it is, we think, legitimate to take the “ Charge for Irish purposes on 
the Imperial Exchequer ” in the sense which is given to this expression in the 
recent Treasury returns, as comprising the Irish Civil Government expenditure, l.e., the 
cost of the legal and police establishments, of the Government offices whose operation 
is limited to Ireland, of prisons and education in Ireland, and the expenditure on postal 
services and collection of revenue so far as it is incurred in Ireland. It is possible, 
without prejudging the question whether any exchequer expenditure in Ireland can 
properly be deemed to be “ local ” and not “ Imperial,” to state what the total amount 
of this public expenditure in Ireland has been in certain years at various dates subse- 
quently to 1819, and show what balance of Irish revenue has remained applicable to 
meeting other demands upon the Imperial Exchequer. 

60. Irish revenue, as already pointed out, may be taken either as revenue collected 
in Ireland, or as “ true revenue ” actually paid by persons living in Ireland, and the 
figures of collected revenue and those of “ true revenue ” differ considerably, and in 
different ways at different times. It must again be repeated that no careful investiga- 
tion has, until recent years, been made into the figures of “ true revenue,” that 
even after such examination the result can only be taken as approximately correct, 
and that for earlier years the figures furnished by the Treasury are admitted to rest 
on a hypothetical foundation. 

61. The following table, with which the Commission has been furnished by Sir 
Edward Hamilton, gives concisely the result of the calculation with regard to this 
subject made by the Treasury : — 

Statement showing the Estimated Local Expenditure incurred in Ireland, and the Balance 
of True Revenue which is available for Imperial Services after such Expenditure has 
been met. 


— 

Revenue as 
collected. 

Adjustment 
(+>«(— ) 

Estimated 
True Revenue. 

Estimated 

Expenditure. 

Balance 
available for 
imperial Services. 



£ 

£ 

& 

£ 


5,253,909 

+ 2,655 

5,256,564 

1,564,880 

3,691,684 



+ 1,040, 90S 

5,502,125 

1,345,549 



4,574,150 

+ 841,739 

5,415,889 

1,789,567 

3,626,322 


4,338,091 

+ 523,374 

4,861,465 

2,247,687 

2,613,778 


7,097,994 

+ 602,430 

7,700,334 


5,396,000 


7,331,058 

+ 95,274 

7,426,332 

2,938,122 

4,488,210 


7,831,376 

- 550,520 

7,280,856 

4,054,549 

3,226,307 


9,005,932 

-1,271,254 

7,734,678 

5,057,708 



9,301,463 

-1,506,988 

7,794,475 

5,723,399 

2,071,076 


9,639,331 

-1,671,226 

7,968,105 

6,021,810 

1,946,295 


9,425,177 

- 1,986, 7S0 

7,438,397 

5,540,50S 

1,897,889 

*1893-94 

9,650,649 

-2,082,000 

7,568,649 

5,602,555 

1,966,094 


* The figures for these years do not correspond with those shown in the various Financial Relations Papers owing to the 
recent revision of the tobacco figures; see Parliamentary Paper C. — 7720 of 1895 — Appendix IV. 


PART II. 

62. We now approach the more difficult portion of the task entrusted to us. We are 
asked to report : — 

(1.) Upon what principles of comparison and by the application of what specific 
standards the relative capacity of Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation 
may be most equitably determined ; and 

(2.) What so far as can be ascertained is the true proportion, under the principles and 
specific standards so determined, between the taxable capacity of Great Britain 
and Ireland ? 

B 4 
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63. To answer these questions with mathematical accuracy would be impossible. 
Nothing but a general approximation to the truth can be looked for. Various principles 
and tests, have been suggested to us. That the application of any one of these 
principles or tests would prove to demonstration the conclusion to which it pointed, we 
do not for a moment maintain, but, if we find a general concurrence of opinion amongst 
the witnesses, and if the various tests, on being applied, all point in one direction, we 
cannot be far wrong in coming to the conclusion that the result arrived at by different 
men with different methods must be the correct one. 

64. In stating the principles and standards which we have adopted, we do not offer 
them for more than they are worth, namely, the best practicable means of ascertaining 
what the relative taxable capacities of G-reat Britain and Ireland approximately are, and, 
although they may not prove that these capacities are in any fixed and undeniable 
proportions, yet they may establish beyond reasonable doubt such a statement as that 
the taxable capacity of Ireland is not more than a certain proportion of that of the United 
Kingdom. Id addressing ourselves to this portion of the complicated and abstruse 
question submitted to us we have endeavoured to arrive at the most correct conclusion 
by taking the evidence of the best expert witnesses available, and, before giving a definite 
answer to the questions asked us, it may be well to state in a general way the effect of 
the evidence given to us or brought under our notice as having been given in 
the course of former inquiries. According to the latest returns for 1893-94,* the 
proportion which the true revenue of Ireland dow bears to the true revenue of 
Great Britain is as 1 to 12f ; that is to say, Ireland bears one-thirteenth part of the 
whole, and all the evidence tendered to us points to the conclusion that the taxable 
capacity of Ireland stands in a much lower proportion io that of the United Kingdom 
than one thirteenth. It has been proved, we think to demonstration, and has been 
admitted by almost every candid inquirer, that Ireland has been paying in the past, 
and is now paying, in taxation, considerably more in proportion to her resources than 
Great Britain. 

65. This was practically admitted in the report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, upon Irish taxation in 1865. That report was drawn up by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, a man who held for years the position of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
in it we find the following admissions and statements, quoted from Mr. Senior, apparently 
with approval. 

“ The pressure of taxation will be felt most by the weakest part of the community, 
and as the average wealth of the Irish taxpayers is less than .the average wealth of the 
English taxpayers the ability of Ireland to bear heavy taxation is evidently less than 
the ability of England. Mr. Senior, whose evidence upon the position of Ireland will be 
found very suggestive, remarks that the taxation of England 'is both the heaviest and 
lightest in Europe ; the heaviest as regards the amount raised ; the lightest as regards 
the ability to bear that amount. But that in the case of Ireland it is heavy both as 
regards the amount and as regards the ability of the contributor; England, he says, is 
the most lightly taxed and Ireland the most heavily taxed country in Europe, although 
both are nominally liable to equal taxation ; and ho adds : “ I do not believe that Ireland 
is a poor country because she is over-taxed, but I think she is over-taxed because she is 
poor 4” 

66. Coming to our own inquiry, every witness examined on the subject admitted that 
the resources of Ireland bear to the resources of Great Britain a much less proportion 
than their respective contributions to revenue. Sir Edward Hamilton, the able repre- 
sentative oi : the Treasury, fully admitted this, and we were unable to find any evidence 
tending in the opposite direction. § 

67. In the same way nearly all the tests suggested for ascertaining the relative 
taxable capacity of the two countries bring out the same result, and although we may 
differ in opinion as to the absolute trustworthiness of any particular test taken bv 
itself, yet when similar results are found to follow from the adoption of a number 
of different tests under a number of different circumstances we may safely conclude 
that such results are founded on facts. 

* This is the latest Financial Relations Return as yet published. 

f It must be observed that we take here the whole true revenue, including “ non-tax” revenue such as the 
t Post Office, &c. In the Joint Report actual “ tax revenue.” alone is taken. 

X This extract from the report of Sir Stafford Northcote may well be contrasted with the statement made 
without contradiction by Mr. Foster at the time of the passing of the Act of Union, namely, that Ireland 
during the 18th century was the lightest taxed country in Europe, and we cannot wonder that complaints 
should have arisen at the extraordinary change. 1 

§ See Sir Edward Hamilton’s answers, 8707-8715. 
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68. To find the relative taxable capacity of two individuals we should naturally 

endeavour to find out their respective incomes, and in seeking to ascertain the relative 
taxable capacities of two nations we turn to the same principle, and believe we should 
endeavour to ascertain as far as possible their respective incomes. But having found 
out the amount of the respective incomes of the two countries, our difficulties do 
not altogether cease, and a good deal more has to be considered than the mere sum in 
proportion on the figures we have discovered. It is universally admitted by all economists 
that the pressure of taxation upon small incomes is much heavier in proportion than upon 
large ones. It is, as Mr. 'Mills states, not the same thing, to take 21, from the man who 
has 40/. as to take 4sl. from a man who has 80/., or 40/. from a man who has 800/. The 
sacrifice imposed upon the taxpayer is greater upon a man from whom you take 21. out 
of 40/. than it is upon a man from whom you take 40/. out of 800/., although the 
proportion is the same. Sir Edward Hamilton also admitted the same principle. He 
said “ the amount of a man’s income is not necessarily a test of his capacity to bear 
“ taxation. . . . Perhaps a better test of the amount which the taxpayer can afford 

“ to pay for being governed, protected, and educated is the residue remaining after bare 
** necessities of life have been met.”* 

69. Most elaborate calculations have been made by Sir Robert Giffen and others 
with a view of arriving at the relative aggregate incomes of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and, although not perhaps absolutely correct, they probably give an approximation to 
results which may be at least relatively reliable. When taken in connexion with 
the various tests and standards suggested to us, they corroborate them in a remarkable 
manner. 

70. These tests' and standards are set out in Mr. Childers’ Report, as follows : — 

Population ; comparative imports and exports ; consumption of certain duty-paid 

articles ; relative assessments to death duties ; relative assessments to income tax ; and 
estimates of value of commodities of primary use annually consumed. 

71. All these tests are very fully dealt with in Mr. Childers’ Report, f With regard 
to the first three— relative population, comparative imports and exports, and compara- 
tive consumption of duty-paid articles — he dismisses them as inapplicable and proving 
nothing. 

72. With regard to population it is evident that it could be of use only if all the 
conditions of life in the two countries were exactly similar, or that wealth was similarly 
distributed, and that each population was equally efficient in productive labour. 
Obviously these conditions are not fulfilled in a comparison between Great Britain 
and Ireland, and therefore we may set aside population as not affording us any test 
upon which we can rely. 

73. A comparison of exports and imports was one of the tests adopted at the time 
of the passing of the Act of Union, but, as since 1825, there is no record of the coasting 
trade, their relative amounts cannot now be ascertained with any degree of accuracy, 
and, even if their relative amounts could be ascertained, they would form no real 
standard for defining the relative taxable capacity of the two countries. 

74. Lastly, comparison between the amount of dutiable articles consumed appears 
to be merely begging the question, as it is based on the assumption that the mere 
paying of the duty justified its imposition, and that the taxation actually imposed 
is in accordance with the taxable capacity of the two countries. If this test were to 
be adopted, it is needless to say, no inquiry would be needed. All we should have 
to do would be to take the revenues as collected, and to say that the taxable capacity 
was in the same proportion. 

75. Passing from these suggested tests, which we concur with Mr. Childers in 
thinking are inapplicable, we come to those on -which he sets more value. 

Relative Assessment to Death Duties. 

76. This test was accepted by Mr. Gladstone in 1886, when introducing his Home 
Rule Bill, as the most trustworthy for ascertaining the relative capacities of the two 
countries. According to it, taking the average for the years 1891, 1892, 1893, Ireland’s 
proportion would be 5 • 67 per cent., i '.e. about 1 to 17, or about y-gth of the whole. 
It is possible, as suggested by Mr. Childers, that this test, which is based upon capitaliza- 
tion of income rather than upon income itself, may vary in different countries according 
to the sources of wealth, and to the habits and manners of life of the population. 

* See Sir Edward Hamilton’s Memorandum, Vol. I., p. 359. f Paragraphs 122-158. 

u 88380. C 
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77. Id one important particular, as pointed out by Sir Robert Giffen, the succession 
duty levied in Ireland does not represent the same proportion of the capital value of the 
property assessed as in G-reat Britain. In both countries the duty is assessed upon real 
property by taking a similar number of years purchase of its income, and inasmuch as 
real estate in Ireland does not sell for anything like the same number of years purchase 
as in Great Britain, the true capital values represented by the respective assessments 
do not correspond. Subject to this remark, the net assessment to the death duties, 
which extends to all values over 100/., has the following advantages when contrasted 
with the net assessment to the income tax : — 

(1.) That in consequence of the lowness of the line of exemption, it affects a far 
wider range of fortunes, and 

(2.) It escapes the danger which attends the income tax test of exaggerating the 
actual annual wealth divisible amongst the population of that country in which 
there is a most rapid circulation of money incomes. 

Relative Assessment to Income Tax. 

78. At the period of the Union, Lord Oastlereagh was of opinion that “ the best 
“ possible criterion of the relative means and ability of two countries to bear taxation 
“ would be the produce of an income tax levied on the same description of incomes 
“ in both, and equally well levied in both.”* 

79. At that time the income-tax had not been imposed upon Ireland, and there 
was no means of ascertaining what it would yield. Since 1853 this difficulty has been 
removed, and we are now in a position to use this test which seems to be universally 
admitted to be one of the most effective that can be applied. 

80. The character of the income-tax and the difference between the gross and net 
assessment and the yield from the tax are points fully set out in Sir Robert Gillen’s 
evidence, •{■ which is quoted in Mr. Childers’ Report. 

From this evidence it would appear — 

(1.) That the gross assessment includes all incomes above the limit of 150Z. (now 
160Z.) from all sources, and the whole of the incomes from land, houses, &c., 
whether they are above or below the limit. 

(2.) That the net assessment includes only incomes above I50Z., with deductions from 
incomes between loOZ. and 400Z. ; and 

(3.) That the yield of the tax nearly corresponds with the net assessment. 

81. Applying these figures to the assessments in Great Britain and Ireland, it would 
appear from the same evidence that Ireland’s proportion of the gross assessment is 5 • 4 
per cent., or about one-twentieth of the whole, that her proportion of the net assess- 
ment is 4 • 6 per cent., or about one-twenty -second part, and of the yield from the tax 
4 • 1 per cent., or about the same as the net assessment. 

82. Objections have been raised to the income tax as a correct test of the compara- 
tive taxable capacities of the two countries upon the ground that the assessments under 
Schedules A and B in Ireland are made on a fixed valuation completed in 1865, and 
unaltered since then, and it is allege'! that this valuation, notwithstanding the fall in the 
value of agricultural produce, is considerably below the true letting value, whereas the 
assessements in Great Britain a 1 o periodically revised and are assumed to represent 
the actual true letting value at tne time. 

83. A difference of opinion exists amongst the Irish witnesses as to whether the valua- 
tion in Ireland is now really below the letting value. Mr. Barton, the Commissioner 
of "Valuation, maintains that it is, J and that if a new valuation were made, it would 
result in an increase of 20 per cent., whilst Mr. Murrough O’Brien, one of the chief 
Land Commissioners, and well acquainted with the value placed by his Commission on 
Irish land, considers that a new valuation, if fairly carried out, would lower rather than 
increase the assessment^ It has also been represented to us that there are great under- 
valuations in Great Britain of property in the occupation of its owners assessed to 
income tax under Schedule A, inasmuch as the assessments are made not by a central, 
but by a local, authority, and that large earnings, under Schedule D, as weil as income 
derived from investments and undertakings abroad, enjoy absolute immunity from 
assessment.)! 


* Vol. T. of Evidence, p. 486. f Vol. II. of Evidence, p. 162. 

j See his Answer 5650, and see also Evidence of Mr. G. E. Howe, Answer 7117, &e. 

S See, e.g., Memorandum of Mr. M. O’Brien, Vol. 1. of Evidence, pp. 383 and 384, and his Evidence. 
Also Evidence of Mr. W. P. Bailey, 6119, &c. 

P See, e.g., Memorandum of Mr. M. O’Brien, Vol. I., pp, 383 and 384, and Sir R. Giffen, Answers 7658-61 
8043-44. 
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84. Taking all these circumstances into consideration, we do not believe that the 
income tax test errs in under-estimating the income of Ireland above the line ox exemp- 
tioa as compared with that of Great Britain, and if the assessments could be made 
absolutely correct, and no income within the prescribed limits escaped assessment, we 
believe that the proportion of Ireland would not be more than the returns ot the 
net assessment to income tax now show it to be, viz., one-twenty-second of the entire 
income of the United Kingdom. It must also be remembered, in connexion with 
this, that many owners and mortgagees of Irish property live in Great Britain an 
draw their rent and interest into that country,* so that a large portion of the assessment 
under Schedule A in Ireland really represents part of the taxable capacity of Great 
Britain, and we agree with Mr. Childers that “in attempting to measure the taxable 
“ capacity of the two countries a sum representing the economic drain, so far as it 
“ can be estimated, should be deducted from the income of Ireland and added to Great 
“ Britain.”! 

85. Assuming that the net assessment to income tax truly represents the relative 

proportions of income subject to the income tax in the two countries, the next 
question which arises is whether these proportions can safely be applied to that portion 
of the income of the two countries which is not subject to the tax. Sir Robert Gillen, 
a very high author it v on the subject, maintains that they can, and that the ratio ot the 
net assessment to income tax in Great Britain and Ireland respectively furnishes t e 
best guide to the ratio of their annual wealth. He says : . 

“ To disprove this inference it would be necessary to show either that nominal income 
is not a good test for comparison as the real resources of two countries may not be 
measured by it . . . .or that Ireland has so much larger a share of that income 

which is not charged to income-tax, that is, of incomes below 150L, than it has of 
incomes which are charged to income-tax, as to alter its proportion of the aggregate 
income of the United Kingdom, a? appearing from the income-tax returns only. % 

86. To show that the whole income of Ireland bears the same proportion to the 
whole income of Great Britain as the income-tax paying income of Ireland does to the 
income-tax paying income of Great Britain, Sir Robert Giffen makes an estimate, from 
sources which he indicates, of the total money incomes of Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively, and the fact that the ratio thus arrived at of the aggregate national 
incomes nearly corresponds with the result given by the net assessment to the income- 
tax is urged by him as a proof of the reliability of this standard. 

87. It must, however, be observed that according to Sir Robert Giffen’s own estimate 
the total income of the manual labour classes (including peasant farmers) in Ireland is, 
not one-twenty-second, but one-seventeenth of the whole manual labour income ot the 
United Kingdom, and that the “ intermediate income ” in Ireland is somewhere 
between a fifteenth and a twentieth of that of the United Kingdom. § 


Test of Estimate of Value of Commodities of primary use annually consumed. 

88. This test which is used in Mr. Childers’ Report is not, in our opinion, by itseli 
of much value. According to it the relative annual wealth of Ireland would be one- 
eighteenth that of the United Kingdom, and we may remark that this coincides very nearly 
with the proportion arrived at by comparing the highest estimate furnished to us of 
the aggregate money income of Ireland with the lowest estimate of that of Great 
Bricain.il This proportion of 1 to 17, or one-eighteenth of the whole for Ireland, is 
assumed by Mr. Childers to represent the nearest practicable approximation to the 
respective incomes of the two countries in a case where exactness is impossible. [ 

89. That this conclusion does not err in under-estimating the comparative income 
of Ireland, we think the evidence abundantly proves, and we believe that it may oe 
safely affirmed from a consideration of all the different tests which have been applied 
to . it, that the income or relative wealth of Ireland does not exceed one-eighteenth ot 
that of the United Kingdom. 


* See, e.g., Answers 6994—7006; 7662—765. 

f Paragraph 158 of Mr. Childers’ Draft Report. 

t Vol. II., p. 164. The line of exemption is now at incomes of 160/. 

& Paragraph 176 of Mr.. Childers’ Draft Report, in which he refers to Sir R. Giffen’s Memorandum, vol. 11 . 
of Evidence, p. 164. The “ intermediate income ” in Sir R. Giffen’s sense is that which falls between the 
income subject to income tax and that of the manual labour classes. 

|| See Sir R. Giffen’s Memorandum, Yol. II., p. 164. 
t Mr. Childers’ Draft Report, paragraph 221. 
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90 Various other tests, such as banking, post office, railway and other comparative 
statistics, have been suggested by Sir E. Hamilton and Sir Egbert Giffen, and will be 
tound fully set forth m their evidence and the tables supplied by them.* 

91. N °ne of them by themselves can be considered as of much value, but pointing 

on the whole m the same direction as those we have already enumerated, they tend to 
corroborate the conclusions at which we have arrived. J 

92. We have next to consider whether the ratio of the relative taxable capacity of 

Ireland is not even less than the ratio of her relative annual wealth. P J 

93. On this point Mr. Childers observes : — f 

“We are required by the reference made to ns to ascertain the relative taxable 
capacity of Great Britain and Ireland. The view has been strongly urged that in 
determining taxable capacity it is necessary to take into account, not the proportions 

thaTwJtl ! 6 a T WeaMl 0f th0 tW0 countries - but the proportions borne by 

that wealth, less, in each case, a sum representing the amount necessary to support 

without superfluities the existence of each population. The ratio of one surplus to 
the other would then be that of taxable capacity surplus to 

“Sir Bohert Giffen suggested that, when the total annual income of Great Britain 
and Mand had been ascertained, a sum representing a total minimum of subsistence 
at, say I2Z. per head of population, should be deducted from the gross aggregate wealth 
of each country. The ratio between the balances left might he suggested be the 
equitable ratio m which the two countries should contribute revenue.! gg ’ 

, S; ®t PI x 0S i 1J ,f for tbe moment, by way of illustration, that Ireland bas (according 

le method followed by Sir E. Giffen) a total money income of 76 000 000^ 
her taxable capacity, after the subtraction of 12 1. per bead of la 

ol CbS woulfh ° f 22 ’ 000 ; 0 , 00 /- By the same method tie taxable ia^y 
or ixreat xSnt.nn would be represented bv tbe figure of 9f)OOOOnnri7 ™ <- 

h«able capacity of Ireland wild he only HtSST, ISfp^hT ^ 

“It is true that, in his evidence. Sir Robert Giffen did not nroDose a rlo-id 
application of this principle, but only that it should be a reason fob a lar°e eouSlt 

to ae rati ° ° f gross -S: 

sr a* srj*. 

I, would not m any country, as matters now stand, be consistent with the maintenance’ 

is not to be measured by relative annual wealth Tone he ^ eapacitv of ' ""b 
country for bearing taxation, relatively to that of a poor one exceed! no doX 
the ratio given by their respective annual wealth.” 2 ’ “ ’ n0 doub t 

94. In connexion with this we may cite, as Mr Ohildm J™ „ „ 
speech made by Mr. Pitt in 1785 i/the 'course of the debates 0 n thT£ ° m - t 
treaty between Great Britain and Ireland then pendino- He said that •< th mmeI : 01al 
*!>?** ™ » P0* country was to be 

rich one, by no means m a proportion with their several abilities; for if one oountr! 

„ e ?rX d “ X “ P°P“ lati ° n . »nd established commerce in a nronnrtS! 

or two to one, he was nearly convinced that that country would be able tbTirX 
ten times the burthen s that the other would be equal to."|| “ * near 


* See Vol. L, p. 361. and Vo). II., u. ] 73. 
+ See Vol. II., p. 166. 


r Para^rapl.s 225-231 of .Mr. Childers’ Draft Report 
§ See Answers 7/ r 7-89, especial!)' .Answer 7780. P 
|| v 01. I. of EvidenC". p. 481 
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95. This may have been put too strongly, but it nevertheless expresses a truth, and 
therefore we are of opinion that some equitable modification will have to be made in 
the estimate arrived at by a comparison of the relative annual wealth of the two 
countries, in order to give to Ireland the benefit of the axiom laid down by Mr. Pitt, 
and if the relative annual wealth of Ireland is not more than one -seventeenth or one- 
eighteenth of that of Great Britain, we consider that we shall be quite safe in assuming 
that her taxable capacity does not, at the highest estimate, exceed one-twentieth. 

96. In the financial year 1893—94 the total public revenue collected by imperial officers 
from all sources, excluding the sum of 1,523,450/. derived from the sources classified 
by the Treasury as “ Imperial,” was 96,855,627 /. 

Of this sum, according to the Treasury estimate of “true revenue,” 89,286,978/. was 
contributed by Great Britain and 7,568,649/. by Ireland. 

Ireland, therefore, contributed between an eleventh and a twelfth of the revenue 
contributed by Great Britain. 

If her contribution had been based upon the proportion of taxable capacity 
mentioned in the joint report it would have been, not 7,568,649/., but about three 
millions less. 

97. Mr. Childers remarks : — * 

“ It may seem to be a startling conclusion that the same system of taxation, with 
some exemptions in favour of Ireland, falling upon the two countries, should have the 
effect of making Ireland contribute an annual revenue of about 2f millions in excess 
of that which would result from taxation according to capacity.*}* It is, however, easy 
to understand that this result may be produced by an uniform system of taxation 
falling upon two countries whose habits and social circumstances are different. An 
equal tax upon tea, for instance, levied upon England and France would produce a 
revenue from Great Britain greatly in excess of her relative wealth, while a tax 
upon wine would have the opposite effect. Supposing that the wealth per head in one 
of two countries is much less than the wealth per head in the other, a tax upon 
an article which is consumed in equal quantities, per head, in each country, will fall 
more heavily in proportion to the wealth per head upon the poorer of the two. 

“ It so happens that, in consequence of the taste or the circumstances of the people, 
two of the principal objects of Customs duties, tea and tobacco, are consumed, in the 
case of tobacco, about equally, and in the case of tea in probably somewhat larger 
quantities per head in Ireland as compared with Great Britain. Turning to Excise, 
it appears that the consumption of spirits (foreign and home) in Ireland per head is 
very little less than in Great Britain, although that of beer is only about half as much 
per head. 

“ There is then good reason to believe, though none of the figures, except, perhaps, 
those for spirits, can be taken as exact, that the consumption per head of all these 
articles taken together in Ireland is nearly four-fifths of tne consumption of them per 
head in Great Britain. 

“ If it should appear that the average taxable wealth per head in Ireland is rather 
less than half per head that in Great Britain it is clear that, in this case, the incidence 
of this indirect taxation is much more heavy in proportion to the resources of the 
population in Ireland than it is in Great Britain. 

“ To some degree a special cause of this inequality is the fact that a greater part of 
the cost to the consumer of a given quantity of whiskey is attributable to the duty than 
in the case of an equal quantity of beer. It was admitted by Sir Alfred Milner, the 
chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, that whilst the tax on spirits, the article 
more generally consumed in Ireland, is equal to from two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the price, the tax upon beer, which is the popular article of consumption in England, is 
only about one-sixth of the price. J 

“ Speaking, however, in general terms, the main cause of the inequality in the 
incidence of taxation may be stated to be that tea, tobacco, and spirits, articles which 
the average Irishman consumes equally, or almost equally, with other inhabitants ot 
the United Kingdom, are more or less heavily taxed, while the income out of which he 
can purchase them is very much smaller. 


* Mr. Childers’ Draft Report, paragraphs 235-240. 

f It must be observed that Mr. Childers in making his calculation accepted as its basis the proportion of 
Irish taxable capacity as being one-twentieth of that of the United Kingdom, and not as in our joint report 
one -twentieth of Great Britain. His results do not therefore entirely correspond with ours. 

+ A. 815. As to relative taxation in respect of alcoholic strength of spirits and beer, see Yol. II., p. 218. 

6 3 
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“ The duty on tea has been greatly reduced during the last 50 years, but the duties 
upon spirits and tobacco have been very considerably augmented.* Meanwhile many 
other articles, most of them consumed to a much less degree in Ireland than in Great 
Britain, especially foreign foodstuffs and raw materials for manufacture, have been 
exempted from all taxation. 

“ The proportions in which revenue is raised from taxes upon commodities and by 
means of direct taxation have changed considerably during the present century, with 
the general result that, although the total amount of revenue now raised by taxes upon 
commodities is still larger than that raised by direct taxation, it is so in a much less 
degree than in the earlier part of the century. It appears that the revenue raised per 
head by taxes on commodities in Great Britain is now about half what it was in the 
year 1819. That raised per head in Ireland is now, however, about double what it was 
in 1819 ”f 

98. We have stated that, in our opinion, the taxable capacity of Ireland, if compared 
with that of Great Britain, is at the present time certainly not, at the highest estimate, 
more than 1 to 20. But it has been pointed out to us that whilst the productive power 
and wealth of the British population is constantly and rapidly increasing, that of the 
Irish population has been for many years almost stationary, or has been actually 
declining. From this the inference is naturally drawn that if the present ratio of 
Ireland’s capacity is one-twentieth of the whole, then, in the course of a few years, if 
things go on in the future as they have done in the past, this ratio will be much smaller. 
The population of Great Britain was in 1841, 18£ millions; in 189.1 it had increased to 
35 millions ; that of Ireland in the same period had fallen from about 8 millions to 
4f millions, the decline in later years having been due not only to emigration, but to 
a lower rate of marriages and births. J It also appears that Ireland has more people in 
proportion over 50 years of age than Great Britain, and fewer people in the prime of 
life between 20 and 40, whilst the proportion of the population afflicted with physical 
defects which render them incapable of carrying on productive employment is greater 
in Ireland than in England or Scotland. § All these facts seem to be signs that the 
energy and productive power of the Irish people have been for some time below the 
proper standard, and that Great Britain has been increasing in wealth in a far faster 
ratio than Ireland, and they point to the conclusion that any ratio which might now 
be just would probably require a revision before the lapse of many years. 


Expenditure as a set-off. 

99. The excessive taxation of Ireland as contrasted with that of Great Britain has 
been admitted by all the witnesses examined on the subject, including Sir E. Hamilton. 
He has put forward on the other hand the allegation that this excessive taxation has 
been compensated for by the expenditure on what he calls local services in Ireland. 
He says, “ The best, and indeed the only true, standard whereby to determine whether 
Ireland is over-taxed as compared with Great Britain is to take the respective 
amounts which the State extracts from the taxpayers of the two countries for 
imperial as contrasted with local purposes, and to compare the amount so abstracted 
“ Wlth their respective resources so far as they are ascertainable.” |j And he defines 
as “ local purposes ” for Ireland all items of expenditure which would not have to be 
incurred if Ireland had no existence.^ Hence the cost of the whole Civil Government 
of Ireland is included in this category. The division of Imperial expenditure into three 
parts : one for local purposes in Great Britain, one for local purposes in Ireland, and 
one for Imperial purposes, is, we must remark, a distinction of quite modern creation. 
It was not thought of at the time of the Act of Uniou. It is quite clear according to 
the provisions of that Act that the Imperial expenditure to which Ireland was to con- 
tribute in proportion to her resources included all civil Government expenditure no 
matter in what part of the United Kingdom it took place. Nothing could be clearer 
than Mr. Pitt’s and Lord Castlereagh’s declaration on this point, and it is not denied 
oy Sir E. Hamilton that, if the provisions of the Act of Union were still in force 
Imperial expenditure should be treated as a whole and could not be split up in the wav 
m which he suggests. r J 


* Vol. II., App. XII. 

t See Computations by Sir R. Giffen, Vol. II., p. 163 
§ See extracts from Census Report in Vol. II., p. 210 
|j Vol, II., p. 116, 


t Vol. II., p. 191. 
If A. 10,085, &c. 
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100 This distinction between different sorts of Imperial expenditure was not thought 
of either at the time of the amalgamation of the exchequers, nor was it raised before 
the Committee on Irish taxation in 1865. Had it been raised then, it would probably 
have told the other way. 

101 That it was not taken into consideration when Irish taxation was increased is 
clear from the facts. We have before remarked that the great increase in Irish taxa- 
tion took place in the decade 1850-60, and at that time the expenditure in Ireland 
on these so-called local services was at almost its lowest point. The true revenue 
derived from Ireland in the last year of that decade was as we have seen seven 
millions and three-quarters, or one-eleventh of the entire revenue of the United King- 
dom and the estimated local expenditure in Ireland was less than two and a halt 
millions, leaving a balance of nearly five millions and a half for Imperial purposes. 
The comparative excess of expenditure upon Irish services could not then have been 
a justification for the large increase in taxation, and if Sir Edward Hamilton s test 
were then applied it would be found that a large amount was due to Ireland, tor 
over-taxation, at that period. 

102. We cannot admit the justice of this mode of dealing with Imperial expenditure. 
Whilst the kingdoms are united under one Parliament, and Imperial expen uiture is 
determined on Imperial grounds, we cannot but regard the maintenance of order, the 
enforcement of the laws, the collection and protection of the revenue, as subjects ot 
Imperial concern, no matter in what part of the United Kingdom they take place, 
and the expenditure upon them must be regarded as a whole, and Imperial in its 
character. We cannot suppose that anyone will deny that these matters are imperial 
in their character, yet by Sir Edward Hamilton’s definition they are set down as 
local. It is true that in particular instances one part of the Kingdom may be more 
interested in attention being paid to them than another. The maintenance of order 
and the upholding of the laws in Ireland may be of more importance to its inhabi- 
tants than to those of Great Britain, but the latter, it cannot be doubted, are aiso 
interested in them, and the distinction which Sir Edward Hamilton endeavours to 
draw is in reality a distinction between different sorts of Imperial expenditure founded 
upon the supposed comparative benefits derived from it by one part of the United 
Kino-dom rather than from another. if this principle be adopted its application 
cannot be stooped where the Treasury calculations leave off. If the Imperial expendi- 
ture necessary'for the maintenance of civil government in Ireland is to be regarded 
as local because Ireland is mainly benefited by it, questions may be asked, and must be 
asked, why the Imperial expenditure on the ^army and navy should not be charged to 
Great Britain, because she is mainly interested in and benefited by the expenditure. 

103. If Ireland is to be hypothetically submerged in the ocean m order to ascertain 
what expenditure would be saved thereby to Great Britain, Great Britain herself 
must also undergo a similar operation, if we wish to ascertain what Imperial expendi- 
ture would be saved to Ireland under such circumstances. We believe that a large 
proportion of the so-called « Local Expenditure” in Ireland is due to her connexion 
with Great Britain, and if the latter country ceased to exist we see no reason tor 
supposing that the revenue for carrying on the Government of Ireland need exceed 
that for instance, required in Sweden where the population is about the same, ana 
where the annual expenditure for all purposes is less than the “ local expenditure 
in Ireland. But these, we submit, are speculative, impracticable arguments and esti- 
mates and if we once involve ourselves in them we shall find ourselves embarked m 
an inquiry even more intricate and difficult than an endeavour to ascertain the relative 
taxable capacities of the two countries. 

104 Sir Edward Hamilton has stated in his evidence that he did not believe that, 
if Ireland ceased to exist. Great Britain’s expenditure on the army and navy could 
be reduced * The enormous outlay on the navy has become necessary m con- 
sequence of Great Britain’s position as the first commercial powur m the world, on 
account of her enormous trade with every part of the globe, and on accoum of the 
dependence of her inhabitants for subsistence on supplies from abroad, and on 
bavin o- a safe ocean communication. None of these reasons apply, or it they do, apply 
only in a very small degree to Ireland, and if the special local advantages derivable 
from any particular item of Imperial expenditure is to be an element m determining 
how much of that expenditure should be regarded as local and how much Imperial, a 

very wide field indeed for investigations is laid open to us. 

* See Answers 8741-2. 
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105. Mr. Childers remarks on the smaller interest which Ireland has in part of the 
Imperial expenditure in the following terms : — * 

“ It was alleged by several witnesses that Ireland is much less interested in, and 
derives much less benefit from, a large part of the public expenditure to which she 
contributes than is the case with Great Britain. It was contended that‘ Ireland, a very 
‘ poor, purely agricultural, and pastoral country, has no need of the costly army and 
‘ navy which the commerce, foreign relations, and policy of Great Britain require, and 
‘ which her wealth can maintain. Ireland should not" be expected to contribute to 
these costly defence services, either in proportion to her population or her wealth ; 
‘ she derives but little advantage from them, and would scarcely be more in danger of 
‘ invasion or aggression from other powers than Iceland is, but for her connexion 
‘ with Great Britain.’ f 

“ The allegation in question extends beyond the army and navy to other items of 
the expenditure usually termed “ Imperial ” ; to the charges, for instance, in respect 
of the .National Debt, which was mainly incurred in wars of which the main object 
has always been, according to one view taken of modern history, the extension and 
defence of commercial and trading interests. This allegation is also applied to the cost 
of the diplomatic services. 

“ is impossible, we think, to measure the extent to which Ireland has derived 
in the past, or now derives, benefit from the Imperial services in question. It is 
true that Ireland is in the main an agricultural country, peopled to a great extent 
by families of peasant farmers, and it is certain that the loss in time of war of the 
command of the sea, or of the Indian Empire, Avould cause much less distress and 
ruin in Ireland than it would in Great Britain. Ireland and the London metropolitan 
district have about the same population, but the interest which the population of 
London has in the safety of the seaborne trade must be out of all proportion greater 
than that of the population of Ireland. 

“ The extent to which Ireland is a more rural and agricultural country than Great 
Britain, and therefore more able to supply from its own soil its population with 
the bare necessaries of existence apart from foreign trade, is shown by the following 
figures, taken from the Census of 1891, giving the relative population of urban and 
rural districts : — 


— 

England and Wales. 

Scotland. 

Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

Urban 

Rural 

20,895,504 

8,107,021 

2,631,298 

1,394,349 

23,526,802 

9,501,370 

1,244,113 

3,460,637 


“ The population of Great Britain, which is thus urban and industrial to a very high 
degree, obtains from beyond the seas a large proportion of its food and a considerable 
part of the raw material of its manufacturing industry. In 1893 the total imports 
into the United Kingdom of wheat, flour, other farinaceous substances, fruit, dairy 
produce, dead meat, and live stock amounted to about 147-1 millions sterling in value 
A small portion of this amount, chiefly in wheat and flour, is taken by Ireland’ 
but the great bulk of it goes to support the industrial population of Great Britain. 

“ More than two-thirds of the wheat consumed in Great Britain comes from abroad 
and it is generally admitted that it would be impossible, in the existing circumstances 
of agriculture, that the present population of Great Britain could be fed by home 
produce. 

“Not only does Great Britain import this immense mass of food for the sunport 
of lis urban population, but a great part of that population depends, for its power 
of earning a subsistence, upon the import of raw materials to be worked up into 
manufactured goods, partly for home consumption, and partly for export in exchange 
virtually, for necessary articles drawu from abroad. 

“ If we look at the cost of the army and navy and other similar services as a 
national insurance paid for the protection of sea-borne commerce, or as a means of 
the extension of the Umpire, and with it of trade, or as a means of preserving to 
this country the great field for trade and investment of surplus capital afforded by 

quote"'” S ”' Ph " 263-271 0f Ml '' Cllilders ’ ttoft Report, when- U.o Authority for ll.c sIxtirticsAhiTTS 
f Mr. Mm-rough O’Brien in his Memorandum. Vol. I. of Evidence, p. 382, and see ilia evidence. 
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India and the minor dependencies of the Crown, it must seem that the benefits 
reaped from this outlay by Great Britain, looked at as a whole, are immensely 
greater than those which are reaped by Ireland.” 

106. If Sir Edward Hamilton’s suggested division of Imperial expenditure be 
adopted, it seems to us impossible to deny that all these different considerations will 
have to be taken into account. They form just as much elements for deciding how 
much of the Imperial expenditure should be considered local as any of those which he 
has adduced, and once we enter on a division of Imperial expenditure on the basis 
of considering what portion of the United Kingdom derives most benefit from it, 
the whole question of army and navy, diplomatic and colonial expenditure will have 
to. be gone into. 

107 From this division of Imperial expenditure, made by Sir Edward Hamilton, 
we therefore feel bound to differ. No portion of the Imperial expenditure can m our 
view be regarded as local, or as a set off to excessive taxation, which would have to be 
incurred irrespective of the proportions in which the revenue was raised, and we cannot 
admit the principle that servioes which are everywhere regarded as Imperial should 
be dealt with separately because they happened to cost comparatively more in one part 
of the United Kingdom than in another, and as we do not think that Ireland should 
he exempt from contribution towards Imperial expenditure in full proportion to her 
resources, if that expenditure happened to be higher in proportion in the civil govern- 
ment of Great Britain than in Ireland, so we do not consider that excessive taxation 
in Ireland is justified because the converse of this is the fact. Whilst the two countries 
are united in one kingdom under one legislature the true principle to go upon is that 
recognised by the Act of Union, namely, that each should contribute in proportion to 
her resources to the whole Imperial expenditure wherever it takes place, and we agree 
with Mr. Childers when he says, “ It would, we think, be contrary to principle to 
“ hold that Imperial expenditure ought to he taken as belonging to one part of the 
“ United Kingdom more than to another. Under the terms of the Act of Union, 

“ Ireland has a claim to distinct consideration as to taxation, but while the Union lasts, 

“ Imperial expenditure must be taken as common to all parts of the United Kingdom.”'* 

108 We desire further to add that even if what is termed “ local expenditure ” in 
Ireland is taken as a set-off to the extra taxation placed on that country, we cannot admit 
that the estimate of that expenditure as set out in the Returns furnished to us is correct 
There are included in those Returns items which no one could dispute are Imperial 
or British in their character, such, for instance, as the charge for collecting the nine 
millions of revenue collected in Ireland, two millions of which are credited to Great 
Britain. On the other hand, there are items entered as Imperial, which, if this dis- 
tinction is to be made, should belong to the British side of the account. A most 
careful and detailed examination of the figures contained in these returns would become 
necessary if the principle laid down by Sir Edward Hamilton and endorsed by some of 
our colleagues were adopted. Into this examination we have not gone, as we 
believe the principle itself to be erroneous. 

109. The nature of the public expenditure in Ireland, and the possibility of 
reducing it, may be a very proper subject for a separate inquiry. Wasteful or 
extravagant expenditure, if it exists, does not, however, justify excessive taxation, and 
to use again the words of Mr. Childers : — f . 

“It does not seem that because the cost of civil administration m Ireland is 
greater, relatively to population and wealth, than it is in Great Britain, this, by 
itself, is any reason why the people of Ireland should contribute to the public 
revenue a share in excess of their relative wealth. 

“It was, in our opinion, the clear iniention of the framers of the Act of Union, 
that, so far as related to taxation or the raising of revenue, Ireland should (whether 
contributing, as she did till 1817, according to a certain ratio, or whether, as sub- 
sequently, by way of indiscriminate taxation subject to exceptions) have a distinct 
position and separate consideration. But it was their equally clear intention that all 
expenditure, including no less that upon civil government in Ireland than that upon 
the army and navy, should be in common, or Imperial. It was never intended that 
the ratio of contribution or tbe extent of the exemptions and abatements (as the. 
case might be) should be affected by consideration of the relative cost of administration 
in each of the three kingdoms. We think that, while legislative and fiscal ^union 
between the kingdoms remains, this way of treating the matter must hold good.” 

* Paragraph 272 of Mr. Childers’ Draft Report. t Paragraph 286 ibid. 

u 88380. ^ 
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110. Whilst holding this general view as to Imperial expenditure, we admit that where 
grants are made out of the Imperial revenue, in aid of local .rates, or in support of 
services which would otherwise entail local burdens, and where those grants are given to 
one country and not to the other, these should be taken into consideration as a set-off 
to the general taxation. For instance, if the relief of the poor and the maintenance of 
the highways was paid for in Ireland out of Imperial funds, whilst this was not so 
in Great Britain, this should be used as a set-off against the extra taxation of the 
former country, and so far as Ireland at present benefits by such special grants, we 
consider that they may fairly be used as a set-off to the extra taxation which she pays. 

111. What may be the amount of these special payments to Ireland, which may be 
described as restitution grants, we do not undertake to say. Mr. Childers, in his Report, 
estimated them in a rough way at about half a million a year, but we believe that a 
more detailed examination of every item of expenditure would have to be made before 
the correct figures could be ascertained. 


PART III. 

112. Mr. Childers, in the third part of his Report, summarises the conclusions 
at which he haa arrived, and we feel that, without much modification, we may adopt 
these conclusions. 


113. We have indicated that in our opinion, the best principle to adopt for comparing 
the taxable capacities of Great Britain and Ireland is, in the first place, to ascertain 
as far as possible the relative annual wealth of the two countries, and in the next place 
to make an equitable modification of the ratio thus obtained in favour of the poorer 
country. After a careful consideration of the various standards or tests of relative 
annual wealth which have been brought before us, we have come to the conclusion 
that none of them have much value, taken separately, except two : — 

(1.) Assessment to death duties; 

(2.) Assessment to the income tax ; 
but that, taken collectively, all more or less support each other. 

114. We believe that the net assessment to income tax might safely be taken as indi- 
cating approximately the true proportion of the relative annual wealth of Ireland, but as 
this proportion is not so high as that brought out by consideration of the assessment 
to death duties, we accept, with Mr. Childers, the latter test, as indicating the 
maximum, proportion or limit beyond which no evidence Has been given to us that 
the relative annual wealth of Ireland extends. We think with Mr. Childers, 
“ that a certain equitable modification of the ratio thus obtained should be made in 
“ favour of Ireland on the ground that a richer nation in which there is a greater average 
“ wealth per head is able to bear taxation when compared with the poorer nation 

with an ease greater than that which is denoted by a comparison of actual 
“ relative wealth.”* The ratio of relative annual wealth thus modified will give a fair 
ratio of relative taxable capacity. 

115. In answer to the second question : — 

“ What as far as can be ascertained is the true proportion under the principles 
“ and specific standards so determined between the taxable capacity of Great 
“ Britain and Ireland ?” we reply that in our opinion the ratio of the taxable capacity 
of Ireland as contrasted with that of Great Britain cannot now be more than 1 to 20 
and that it is possibly much less. 


116. Applying these conclusions to the latest figures supplied in the Financial 
Relations Returns, we find that Mr. Childers, in taking the proportion of Irish 
taxable capacity as being one-twentieth of that of the United Kingdom instead of as 
we do, one-twentieth of that of Great Britain, slightly under-rated the excess of Irish 
contribution when he stated “ that in 1893-94 Ireland contributed to the Exchequer 
“ Revenue a sum amounting to about two and three-quarter millions in excess of that 
“ which she would contribute if the Revenue derived from her were in proportion 
“ to her relative taxable capacity.”! This excess, we believe, may be reduced by taking 
into account as a set-off the special expenditure out of Imperial Revenue in aid of loci 
burdens in Ireland, to which we have referred in paragraph 110. J 


* Paragraph 299 of Mr. Childers’ Draft Report. 

1- Paragraph 302 of Mr. Childers’ Draft Report. It must be remembered that Mr. Childers takes the whole 
revenue, including postal and other “ Non-tax ” revenue. 

% And sec ante , paragraph 57. 
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117. To the question at the end of the Reference, viz., what is the Imperial expendi- 
ture to which it is equitable that Ireland should contribute, we reply in the words of 
Mr. Childers : — “ That so long as Great Britain and Ireland continue to be united. 

“ under one Parliament, it is, in our opinion, impossible to discriminate between 
“ objects of Imperial expenditure to which Ireland should, and those to which she should 
“ not contribute.”* 

118. Haying answered to the best of our ability the questions submitted to us, a 
further matter for consideration remains, namely, whether we should go beyond the 
terms of reference, and suggest either modifications in the existing system of 
taxation or other steps for bringing about a readjustment of the respective burdens 
placed on the two countries. 

119. Under the terms of reference we are clearly not called upon to make any such 
suggestions, and if our opinion were desired, we presume this would have been indicated 
to us. The subject submitted to us is sufficiently large, and the inquiry into the facts 
sufficiently intricate, to justify us in going no further than laying the facts we have 
ascertained before Your Majesty. How they should be dealt with, and what remedies 
should be applied, must rest with other authorities. As Mr. Gladstone has most clearly 
pointed out, the sole and undivided responsibility for the ultimate arrangements between 
England and Ireland in this matter of taxation must rest with Parliament, and we do 
not believe that any good would result from our offering an unsolicited opinion 
on these grave and important issues. The object of this inquiry was to ascertain facts 
and principles upon which the responsible executive Government might be called 
upon to act. If we have succeeded in ascertaining these facts, or in elucidating any 
principles which can be generally accepted, we have fully accomplished the task for 
which we were appointed, and we do not believe that it would be wise for us to 
go further, and voluntarily undertake responsibilities, which were not thrown upon 
us by the terms of our appointment. It is true that our late chairman, Mr. Childers, 
took a somewhat different view, and he has offered suggestions which we believe 
to be worthy of the most serious consideration of Government. These suggestions are 
embodied in his own report, and they bear all the authority attached to his name. 
Beyond printing them and pointing to their authority, we do not consider ourselves 
bound to go. 

All which, &c. 

(Signed) O’CONOR DON (Chairman). 

J. E. REDMOND. 

CHARLES E. MARTIN. 

W. A. HUNTER. 

G. W. WOLFF. 


* Paragraph 304 of Mr. Childers’ Report. 
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Report by Lord Farrer, Lord Welby, and Mr. B. W. Currie. 


May it please Your Majesty, 

We, the undersigned Commissioners, humbly desire to present to Your Majesty 
this Report, being supplementary to the Report which we have signed in conjunction 
with several of our colleagues. 

1. In preparing the following paper we have made free use of the draft report 
submitted to the Commissioners by their late Chairman. While we dissent from the 
practical recommendations contained in paragraphs 305-324 of that draft, and while 
we cannot accept many of the statements and arguments which it contains, we desire 
to express our appreciation of the exhaustive method of treatment which it applies to 
the mass of materials brought before us, and our qualified agreement with many of its 
conclusions. 

2. Under these circumstances we have thought it well to state, in the most concise 
form of which the subject admits, the facts and arguments which appear to us to be 
material to the decision of the questions at issue. In so doing we have been guided 
by a desire to make the leading features of the case as clear as possible, and have been 
content to refer to the evidence for many of the numerous facts and figures, and many 
of the elaborate arguments submitted to us, which, however interesting in themselves, 
tend to obscure the main outlines of the case. 

3. We are directed to report — 

“ 1. Upon what principles of comparison, and by the application of what specific standards, the relative 
capacity of Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation may be most equitably determined. 

« 2. What, so far as can be ascertained, is the true proportion, under the principles and specific standards 
so determined, between the taxable capacity of Great Britain and Ireland. 

« 3. The history of the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland at and after the legislative 
Union, the charge for Irish purposes on the Imperial Exchequer during that period, and the amount 
of Irish taxation remaining available for contribution to Imperial expenditure ; also the Imperial 
expenditure to which it is considered equitable that Ireland should contribute.” 

In pursuance of these directions we proceed to deal with — 

First. The history of the taxation of Ireland from 1782 to the present time, and 
of her contributions to the common purse of the Empire. 

Secondly. The principles on which, and the standards by which, the proportion of 
Irish taxation should be determined. 

Thirdly. The expenditure for Irish purposes out of the common purse, and its effect 
on the contributions made by Ireland to the expenses of the Empire. 

And we conclude by suggestions as to the direction in which any change of the 
present system is to be sought. 

HISTORY OE THE TAXATION OF IRELAND. 

Period before the Union, 1782. to 1800. 

4. The revenue and expenditure of Ireland from 1783 to 1800 are shown in Table I., 
in the Appendix to this report. 

5. The first period to which we direct attention is that which comprises the earlier 
years of Grattan’s Parliament, when Ireland practically regulated her own finance 
and maintained her own military establishment, contributing little or nothing to the 
Army and Navy of Great Britain ; and we take for the purpose of comparison with 
more recent periods, the average of the seven years — 1785-1791 inclusive — when bcth 
countries were at peace, and when no extraordinary demands disturbed the normal 


condition of finance. 

During that period — 

The net annual average revenue of Great Britain was, exclusive of charges of £ 

collection - -- -- -- -- 17,039,146 

„ „ „ „ „ of Ireland 1,273,324 

The average local civil expenditure of Great Britain - 2,121,997 

„ „ „ „ of Ireland - 546,320 

The average charge of collecting the revenue of Great Britain was - - Not ascertained. 

,, „ „ „ „ of Ireland - 415,968 

The average surplus of Irish revenue, after defraying charges of collection and 

cost of civil government available for debt and military services, was - - 727,004 


(This sum compares with the contribution of Ireland to Imperial services 
in recent years.) 

The average surplus of the revenue of Great Britain, after defraying charges of 
collection and cost of civil government available for debt and military services, was 14,917,149* 

(The proportion of Irish surplus to British surplus was therefore 4 6 to 95'4, 
or as 1 to 21^.) 

* The average military and naval expenditure of Great Britain in these years was 5,142,3911. ; of Ireland 002,139/. ; total 
5,744,5301., or in the proportion of 1 part for Ireland to nearly 85 parts for Great Britain. 


Draft of Mr. 
Childers. 


Object of the 
draft. 


Questions re- 
ferred to us, 
and order in 
dealing with 
them. 


Revenue and 
expenditure, 
1782-1800. 
Revenue and 
expenditure. 
Period 1785 
to 1791. 


Evidence 
Yol. 1, pp. 
368, 369, 
370, tables 
1, 2, 3. 
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1 ^6' We take, in the second place, the eight remaining years of Grattan’s Parliament — • 
] / 92-1800 (a broken period being omitted) — during which there were war and 
disturbance in Ireland. 

In that period — 


The average annual revenue of Great Britain, exclusive of cost of collection was - 
» » » » ,, of Ireland 

I lie average local ci vil expenditure of Great Britain .... 

» j> „ „ of Ireland - 

The average charge of collecting the revenue of Great Britain 
» » „ of Ireland - 

The average surplus of Irish revenue, after defraying charges of collection and 
cost of civil government, available for debt and military services, was - 

(This sum compares with the contribution of Ireland to Imperial services in 
recent years.) 

The average surplus of the revenue of Great Britain, after defraying charges of 
collection and cost, ot civil government available for debt and military services, was 
(The proportion of Irish surplus to British surplus was therefore as 4‘8 to 95'2, 
or as 1 to nearly 19 7.) 


3,375,296 
1,815,017 
2,517,374 
753,782 
it ascertained. 
448,431 


Period from the Union to the Consolidation of the Exchequers, 1800 to 1817. 

1° . 7 - Tiie revenue and expenditure of Ireland from 1800 to 1817 are shown in Table II. 

) in the Appendix to this Eeport. 

8. Treating this period in the same way as former periods, we take the sixteen years 
between the Union and the consolidation of the two Exchequers in 1817. 

During that period — 

The average annual revenue of Great Britain, exclusive of collection, was - 54,125,963 

,,,, ” , , . ^ ” » of Ireland 4,222,826 

I he average local civil expenditure of Great Britain . 5 863 560 

r >> >? of Ireland - - _ _ | 349 368 

The average charge of collecfing the revenue of Great Britain - - . 2,805 654 

” » ,> of Ireland - 042 436 

The average surplus of Irish revenue, after defraying charges of collection and cost 
ot civil government available for debt and military services, was - - 2 873 458 

(This sum compares with the contribution of Ireland to Imperial services in ’ ’ 

recent years.) 

The average surplus of the revenue of Great Britain, after defraying charges of 
collection and cost of civil government available for debt and military services, was 48,262 403 

(ihe proportion of Irioh surplus to British surplus was therefore 5 6 to 9-T4, ’ 

or as 1 to nearly 16 8.) 

9. The Act of Union fixed the contribution of Ireland towards the general expend!- 
tore of the United Kingdom at 2-17ths of the whole, or as 2 for Ireland to 15 for 
Lrreat .Britain. 

10 : This was much more than Ireland was able to pay, or than she did actually nay 
as will be seen from the Table II. in the Appendix. 1 

11. The consequence was that, whilst the actual revenue raised by Ireland in these 
years increased from about 3,000,0001 to about 6,000,0001, there was a constant 

clnnnnmi 0 "?*!? 8 ? I 5 * 6 a «g re g ate t0 ab °>Jfc 82,000,0001, for which a debt of 
o4, 000, 0001, had to be incurred. During the same period the debt of Great Britain 

Great Britam*^ 1,00 ^’ 000 ^' ^ inorease in the debfa bein g as 1 for Ireland to 3| for 

12. Much stress has been laid on this large addition to the Irish debt. But as a 
matter of fapt, it was never paid by Ireland, because on the amalgamation of the 
Exchequers in 1817 it was made part of the Consolidated Debt of the United 
.tvingqom. 

13 The calculations of Mr Pitt and Lord Castlereagh, the ministers who promoted 

the Union and who declared that Ireland would be able to pay, and ought to nay 
2-17ths of the joint expenses of tbe United Kingdom, turned out to be mistaken,’ 
and the opinions of Mr. Grattan, Mr. Foster, and other Irish members who denied 
that she would be able to contribute so large a proportion, are proved bv the event 
to have been well-founded. J 

14 The English Ministers who were responsible for tbe Union were in all probability 
misied, not so much by a miscalculation of Ireland’s comparative resources, as by the 
belief that the French War would not last so long as it did ; that the joint ex- 
penditure of the two countries would consequently be much less than it actually proved 

* See Sir E. Hamilton’s Memorandum. Vol. I., p. 334, 335, Tables I. to V. 
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to be ; and that the debt charges of Great Britain would be diminished. As Grattan 
said in 1819 : “ The truth is, the necessary and inevitable expenses of the war were 
“ beyond all possibility of calculation or foresight, and Ireland was not able to follow 
“ you.”* 

15 A common system of taxation, which the authors of the Union had in view, Cons«qvent 

was for the time prevented by the disproportion of the debts of the two countries to for 

their respective resources, that of G-reat Britain being much the larger. The Act of 

TJnion stipulated, therefore, that the two countries should continue to provide their 
respective quotas of 15-17ths and 2-17ths to the joint purse until this inequality of 
proportion was removed. 

16 It might have been removed in either of two ways — viz., either by a compara- Inequality of 
lively larger reduction of the debt of Great Britain, or by a comparatively larger 

increase of the debt of Ireland. The authors of the Union no doubt believed t at it wa yg_ 

would be effected in the former of these ways, whereas, as a matter of fact, it was Removed by 

effected in the latter. The Select Committee which investigated the financial relations increase of 
between the two countries reported in the year 1815 that the Irish debt had become r,s 
to the British as 2 to 13 or 12j, and therefore in excess of the Union proportion of 
2 to 15 fixed by the Act of Union. f 

17. The condition contained in that A.ct under which the consolidation of the Burden on 
Exchequers became possible — the condition, namely, that the debts of the two countries Ireland, 
should be proportionate to their contributions — was therefore brought about by laying 

on Ireland a burden which she could not bear. 

18. It was stated by the Select Committee of 1815 above referred to “ that for Report of 
“ several years Ireland had advanced in permanent taxation more rapidly than Great 0 £°^g^g ee 
“ Britain itself, notwithstanding the immense exertions of the latter country, and 

“ including the extraordinary war taxes ; the permanent taxation of Great Britain 
“ having increased from 1801 in the proportion of 16^ to 10 ; and the whole revenue 
“ of Great Britain, including the war taxes, as 21 J- to 10, and the revenue of Ireland 
“ in the proportion of 23 to 10.” 

It is further to be observed that by far the greater part of this increased taxation 
was levied in the form of customs and excise duties — in other words, on the consumption 
of the masses of the people of Ireland. J 

19. The consolidation of the Exchequers was effected by the Act 56 Geo. TII. c. 98. Consolida- 
By that Act all revenues in Great Britain and Ireland were, from the 5th January ^chequers. 
1817, to constitute one general fund, called the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom, and that fund was to be charged with the services of the British and Irish 

debts and the general expenditure of the two countries. 

20. Ireland, like Great Britain, remained after the consolidation of the Exchequers Effect of 
subject to the increased taxation which had been imposed between 1800 and 1817. J° n ^ atl0n 
But the debt contracted by Ireland became a part of the debt of the United Kingdom, charges _ 
and Ireland was relieved from the obligation of making up her quota of 2-1 /ths. This 

was intended to be, and was, a relief to Ireland ; but it was a relief from burdens 
imposed on her by the Union. 


Period subsequent to 1817. 

21. We were able to give the revenue and expenditure of Ireland (1) for the Revenue and 
period between 1785 and the Union, and (2) for the period between the Union and the 
consolidation of the Exchequers in 1817. We are not able to continue these tables for 
the period between 1817 and 1889, because no accounts were kept of the true revenue 
of the two countries. § The Treasury has endeavoured, in a return for which Mr. J. 

Pease moved in the House of Commons, to estimate the true revenue of Ireland at 
intervals of 10 years from 1819-20. That estimate is probably correct for the year 
1819, but the same reliance cannot be placed in the results estimated for the years 
between 1819 and 1889. In 1889 and the following years great attention was paid to 
the subject, and it is probable that the results approximate to the truth. We there- 
fore give in the appendix a table || for the six years ending 31st March 1895, and a fair 

* Grattan’s Speeches, 1822. Vol. IV., p. 411. f Vol. 1., p. 333. f See Voi. I., App., p. 372. 

K on II Till lift T I f. 
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Evidence, 
Vol. I., pp. 
374, 376, 
377. Table 
3 appended 
to this Re- 
port and 
Parliament- 
ary Return of 
Revenue and 
Expenditure, 
England, 
Scotland, and 
Ireland, 

1896. 


Assimilation 
of taxation. 


Separate 

customs 

abolished. 


Protective 

duties. 


Tea and 
tobacco 
duties. 


Stamp 

duties. 


Income tax. 

Taxes on 

consumption 

in both 

countries. 

Repeal of 

British 

taxes. 


comparison may thus be made between the finance of Grattan’s Parliament (para- 
graphs 5 and 6) and that of the present time. 

During the period of six years between 1889—90 and 1894-5 — 

£ 

The average annual revenue of Great Britain, exclusive of collection, was - - 79,061,821 

,, „ „ „ „ „ „ „ of Ireland 6,745,117 

The average local civil expenditure of Great Britain - - - - 21,251,063 

„ „ „ „ „ „ of Ireland - - - 4,639,732 

The average charge of collecting the revenue of Great Britain ... 11,114,436 

„ „ „ „ „ ,, „ of Ireland - - 953,991 

The average surplus of Irish revenue, after defraying charges of collection and cost 

of civil government available for debt and military services, was - - 2.105,385 

The average surplus of the revenue of Great Britain, after defraying charges of 
collection and cost of civil government available for debt and military 
services, was -------- - 57,810,758 

(The proportion of Irish surplus to British surplus was therefore 3'5 to 96 - 5, or as 1 to 27 - 4.)f 

The contribution of Ireland to Imperial services would be less in proportion if the 
cost of Diplomatic, Consular, and Colonial services and other items, beyond question of 
Imperial character, were included in the list of Imperial services. They, however, are 
added to the local civil expenditure of Great Britain and excluded from Imperial 
services in order to permit of fair comparison with the periods when the Exchequers 
were separate, for Ireland then made no contribution towards the comparatively small 
charge which these services imposed upon the British taxpayer. 

22. It had been, as we have stated, one main object in the commercial policy of the 
authors of the Union to put an end to fiscal barriers between the two countries, to 
equalize their taxation, and to treat them as one for all purposes of revenue. This 
policy has been steadily kept in view, and in pursuance of it the following steps have 
been taken since 1817. 

23. A few years after the consolidation of the Exchequers, the separate customs 
system which had previously existed in Ireland was brought to an end ; regulations 
were framed whereby the trade between the two countries was placed on the footing 
of a coasting trade ; and all payment and repayment of duties in the cross channel 
trade ceased, except in t.b.e case of those articles which still remained subject to 
different rates of duties. 

24. About the same time duties which had been imposed for the purposes of 
protecting the manufactures of one country against competition from those of the 
other were abolished. 

25. The tea duties have been levied at uniform rates in both countries since the 
consolidation of the Exchequers ; and the rates of duty on tobacco were equalised in 
1819. 

26. Stamp duties, which had been generally lighter in Ireland than in England, were 
assimilated in 1842, but a reduction took place in 1850, which went far to counter- 
balance the increase of the Irish duties in 1842. 

27. In England the spirit duties were, in 1819, 11s. 8^<7. a gallon; they were 
reduced in 1835 to 7s., and were then raised gradually till they became 11s. in 1894. 
In Ireland the duties were, in 1819, 5s. 7}d . ; they were reduced to 2s. 4 d. in 1835 ; 
from that date they were raised gradually ; in 1.858 they were assimilated to the 
English duty of 8s.; ana from that date , were raised with the English duties, and 
they stand now at 10s. 6d .* 

28. The income tax was extended to Ireland in the year 1853. 

29. The period under consideration — between 1817 and 1860 — as is well known, was 
marked by a reduction of many taxes on consumption, both in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

30. A large number of taxes which had formerly been levied in England, but not 
in Ireland, were repealed. Many of them had been imposed to meet the expenses of 

* See Table IV. in Appendix to this Report. 

| It is interesting to compare the charge of collecting the revenue under Grattan’s Parliament and at the 
present time. In the years 1785-91, omitting the Post Office, it cost apparently 1/. to collect 31. 8s. of 
revenue; in the years 1889-94 it cost only 1/. to collect 251. 12 s. of revenue. 
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ft. war and were repealed soon after the war ended Others were repealed meon- 
Laence of the Free Trade policy adopted by England. The effect of that policy on 
Ireland will be further referred to below ; but subject to whatever may be Bead ^ under 
that head it does not appear necessary to refer m detail to these taxes, since 1 is 
Grievance to Ireland that taxes on Great Britain which Ireland has never paid should 
be repealed, unless it can be shown that a heavier burden has been laid on Ireland m 
consequence of such, repeals. 

31. There are still some taxes which Great Britain pays, and which Ireland does not 


pay, viz. :* 

£ 

still re- 
maining. 

Land tax, amounting in 1895-6 to 
House tax 

Establishment licences 

- 1,020,700 

- 1,487,900 

- 1,170,000 

- 259,350 

- 243,000 

7,350 


Railway duty. - - 

Patent medicines - 
Licences to sell ditto 


Total 

- 4,188.300 



The greater part of these taxes are taxes which, like the income tax, fall upon 
the richer classes, and are consequently a tax on the wealth ot Great Britain. 


Effect of these Alterations. 

32. It will be seen, therefore, that one great object of the Union viz the “eetrf 
assimilation of taxation in the two countries, has been nearly effected , and that the 
exceptions which still remain are in favour of Ireland. It remains to consider what 
has been the effect of this assimilation on the actual taxation of the two countries. 

era Before entering on this subject we desire to point out that the abolition of a Difficulty 
separate customs system for Ireland has added a considerable 3"” 

Previously to the union of the customs m 1824 an official account was kept o a s separate 
imported into and exported from both countries. Alter the consolidation of the customs, 
customs this record was kept no longer, except m the case of goods on which the 
rate of duty in the two countries remained different, as was the case with spirits 
until 1858, and we have, therefore, no record of the export or import of articles which, 
having paid duty in the one country, are afterwards exported to and consumed m the 
other. 

34 We are, therefore, unable to appeal to accurate returns of exports ■ and imports ^accurate 
as a test of the comparative resources of the two countries ; and a more impor an 5Misfc 
consideration — we are unable to ascertain with accuracy from official ^de W 
of the duties charged on dutiable articles, viz spirits, beer, wines, tea, and tobacco, 
ought to be credited to the country in which they are collected. This latter inability 
adds o-reatly to the difficult of our inquiry ; for the revenue arising from customs and 
excise 0 duties ought, of course, to be credited, not to the country m which the articles 
are collected, but to that in which they are consumed ; and without accurate knowledge 
on this point, it is difficult, taking into consideration the trace m tea spirits, and 
tobacco between the two countries, to say what is the true revenue contributed by each 
country in respect of these articles. 

35. Spirits and unmanufactured tobacco stand on a peculiar footing. Down to the 
year 1858 the duties on spirits were different m the two countries, and it was thereto ammnu _ 
necessary for revenue purposes to keep a record of the movement of spirits from one {aotared 
countrv to the other. Even when the duties were made equal, a system ot removal tobacco, 
under official permit was retained, and the same system of permit applies to unmanu- 
factured tobacco. But recent inquiry has shown that when it became no longe 
important to enforce the permit system for purposes of revenue, the official leturns 
were not carefully kept, and serious errors crept into them, which Jed m the year 
1892-93 to an over-estimate by Mr. Gladstone of 360,000!. m the revenue credited 


* Evidence of Six' A. Milner, Yol. I., Qu. 522. 
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to Ireland. In the case of other dutiable articles, viz., manufactured tobacco, beer 
wine, tea , coffee, cocoa, dried fruits, &c., there are no official returns whatever of the 
trade between the two countries. 

SC\ The Revenue Departments have since 1890 taken much pains, both by 
verifications of their own records under the permit system and by inquiries made of 
manufacturers, traders, shipping companies, and railway companies, to obtain infor- 
inibrmatioo. mation concerning this trade, and the results are contained in the papers submitted 
to Parliament" - and abstracted in Sir E. W. Hamilton’s memorandum. It is obvious 
that such returns can only be regarded as an approximation to the truth, and it is for 
the consideration of Parliament whether, if it is desired to ascertain accurately the true 
revenue of the two countries for purposes of financial legislation, the Customs should 
even at the possible risk of some inconvenience to trade, exercise the powers which, as 
we understand, they at present possess, of examining merchandise landed coastwise 
between the two countries in the same manner as they now examine merchandise 
landed from abroad. 

37. The above difficulties attending recent attempts to find the proportions of the 
revenue actually collected with which each country is to be credited, or in other words 
to ascertain the true revenue of each country for recent; years, apply with still o-reater 
force to attempts to solve the same problem for the years which intervene between 

and 1891. The attempt has, however, been made by the Treasury,! and in 
default of more certain and accurate information we must appeal to that return. It 
is probably sufficiently accurate to justify a general conclusion. 

38. The results of the changes in taxation above described are given in Table V. 
m the Appendix to this Report. 

89 In considering this table it will be remembered that the return of true taxation 
tor the year 1819-20, which relates to a period before the amalgamation of the 
customs, may be relied on as accurate, and that the return for 1893-94, being a return 
made from contemporaneous data procured by the Treasury, is probably a more 
trustworthy approximation than the returns of true revenue for the intermediate 
years, which depend, as above pointed out, on estimates made by the Treasury. 

40. Several things^ may be remarked in this table : — 

(a.) The whole taxation of Ireland, as thus adjusted by the Treasury, excluding of 
course, non-tax revenue, has increased from 4,9] 1,574/ in 1819-90 tn 
6,643,719/. in 1893-4. ’ t0 

This increase is practically due to the legislation of the decade 1850-60, by 
which the spirit duties were equalized and the income tax extended to 
Ireland. 

T1 \ e oAo tU /!, P er - ce ^g e of taxation which Ireland contributed was less in 
1893-4 than m 1819-20— viz., 8T in place of 9 - 0 per cent. 

The taxation per head in Ireland has increased from 14s. 5d. in 1819-20 to 
\ L 8s : 1 10 f -in 1893 r^’ wllilsfc the taxation per head in Great Britain has 
aiin-mshed from SI. 10s. 3 cl. per head in ] 819-20 to 2/. 4s. 10c/. in 1893-4. 

I he taxation of Ireland arising from taxes on commodities in 1893-4 is much 
higher than m ] 819-20 - viz., 5,072,544/. against 3,752,79 8/. It now forms 
as much as /6 - 4 per cent, of the whole of the taxation of Ireland, 
lhe taxation of Great Britain arising from taxes oil commodities in 1893-4 iq 
40,7 10,908/. against 34,220,660/. in" 1819-20. It now forms offiy 537 per 
cent, of the whole of the taxation of Great Britain. 

It is clear, therefore, that the taxation per capita of Ireland has during this neriod 
been much increased, whilst that of Great Britain has diminished; and? further that 
the effect of changes in taxation since 1819 has oeen to make the contribution of 
Ireland tall in a much larger proportion on consumption — i.e.. on the lower classes 
—than it did at the commencement of the period under consideration, whilst in Great 
Britan: the propertied classes bear an increased and increasing share of taxation. 

* See Returns 329/01, 93/93, 248/93, 305/93, 334/93, 118/94, 313/94 314/94. 
f See C. — 313 of 1894, reprinted. Vol. I. of Evidence, p. 392. 

?„T- ,f 9 lha ‘ P° Il,U here , “ otic<,<1 of fact, and that caution is needed 

‘ from them. For instance, changes m the amount of taxation per lmad have to he 

considered ,n connexion with changes m the numbers of the population, and in the amount of Sr resouroa. 


Points to be 
observed. 


CM 


(c.) 

(d.) 

W 
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41. The proportions of taxation raised and contributed by Ireland to the taxation 
raised and contributed by Great Britain during the several periods we have been con- 
sidering is, roughly speaking, as follows : — 



Taxation. 

Surplus applicable to 
Imperial Expenses.* 


Ireland. 

Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

Great Britain. 

Period I.— 1785 to 1791. 

Average of the seven years being years of peace before 

1 

iH 

1 

24 

the Union. 

Period II.— 1793 to 1800. 

Average of the eight years being years of war and dis- 

1 

13 

1 

I9f 

turbance before the Union. 

Period III.— 1801 to 1817. 

Average of the sixteeu years being the period between 

1 

12J 

1 

16| 

the Union and the consolidation of the Exchequers. 
Period IV.f— 1820 to 1850. 

Being the period between the Consolidation of the 
Exchequers, and the extension of the Income Tax 
to Ireland and assimilation of the Spirit Duties — 
Year 1819-20 - 

„ 1829-30 .... 

„ 1839-40 ----- 

„ 1849-50 ----- 
Period V.f — 1859-60. 

Being the year in which the increase of Irish Taxa- 
tion first had full effect. 

Period Vll.f 

Being the period subsequent to the increase of Irish 
taxation — 

1869-70 - - - - - 

1879-80 - - - ' - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

9 

8f 

11 

7| 

H 

H 

Six years ( 
1 

ending 1895. 
27£ 

1889-90 ----- 

1893-4 ------ 

1 

1 

m 

11L 




42. The foregoing paragraphs give the actual results of the changes in taxation 
effected since the amalgamation of the exchequers. We postpone to a later part of 
this report the consideration whether these changes have been just to Ireland, and 
whether they have affected Ireland and Great Britain in the same manner. 

PRINCIPLES. 

Ireland and Great Britain, how far separate. 

43. The policy of applying equal rates of taxation to all parts of Great Britain has, as 
we have seen, been kept in view since the Union. The consolidation of the Exchequers ; 
the abolition of separate Customs ; the reduction and abolition of taxes in Great Britain 
which Ireland did not pay ; the extension to Ireland of the income tax ; the raising of 
Irish taxes on consumption to the British level ; and the assimilation of the stamp 
duties, are all steps tending in the same direction. 

44. So long as this could be regarded as the leading principle of financial legislation, 
it was possible to argue, and was argued, that there could be no injustice to Ireland 
provided that each individual inhabitant of Ireland paid exactly the same taxes as 
each individual inhabitant of Great Britain. Thus the Committee of 1864J said : “ If 
“ the principle of graduating taxation were recognised so as to relieve Ireland of a 
“ part of her burdens, it would be in part at the expense of adding to the burdens of 
“ the poor districts in Great Britain ; and if that principle were admitted as regards 
“ different parts of the United. Kingdom, it would have to be admitted as regards 
“ individual taxpayers.” Again, in 1875 § Sir Stafford Northcote, who had drawn 
the report of the Committee of 1864, said : “ The proposal to test the proportion of 
“ taxation due from either country by the ratio of their aggregate incomes would 
“ have been suitable to the state of things before the amalgamation of the two 
“ Exchequers, but would not apply to the existing system, the principle of which was 

* See paragraphs 5, 6, 8, and 21. 

f The Treasury return of the true revenue of Ireland since 1820 is only decennial, and therefore the average 
for these periods cannot be given. 

t Par). Paper, 330/65. § Hansard, Vol. 22, p. 1703. 
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“ to apply the same taxes uniformly throughout the kingdom.” Mr. Lowe,* who 
had also been a member of the Committee of 1864, contended that the arguments 
of the Irish members rested on a fallacy. “They spoke,” he said, “.of the taxation 
“ paid by England, by Scotland, and by Ireland, whereas of course taxation was not 
“ paid by geographical districts but by individuals. To establish a case it must be 
“ shown that the individual Irishman was more heavily taxed than the individual 
“ Englishman in similar circumstances, and this proof could not be adduced.” 

45. The point thus raised is of primary importance to our inquiry. If it is true that 
Ireland and Great Britain must be regarded as only one country for purposes of 
taxation and expenditure, the arguments of Sir S. Northcote and Mr. Lowe are 
unanswerable ; all endeavours to determine proportionate charges and proportionate 
expenditure in the two countries are misplaced and irrelevant ; and our labours must 
resolve themselves, at the outside, into an inquiry whether, bearing in mind the 
greater proportion of poor to rich in Ireland, our present fiscal system is fair and 
equitable as between poor and rich in both countries. 

46. But the principle for which Sir S. Northcote and Mr. Lowe contended has been 
given up. It was, of course, given up by Mr. Gladstone in 1886 when he introduced 
his Home Rule Bill. But without any such Bill in view, it was, as will be seen 
below, given up by Mr. Gosehen in 1890, when he moved for his Committee. It is 
given up by the terms of our Commission, which instruct us to treat the two countries 
as separate. We are directed — 

“ To inquire into the financial relations beween Great Britain and Ireland, and their relative taxable capacity, 
and to report : — 

“ (1) Upon what principles of comparison, and by the application of what specific standards, the relative 
capacity of Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation may be most equitably determined. 

“ (2) What, so far as can be ascertained, is the true proportion, under the principles and specific standards so 
determined, between the taxable, capacity of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ (3) The history of the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland at and after the Legislative 
Union, the charge for Irish purposes on the Imperial Exchequer during that period, and the amount 
of Irish taxation remaining available for contribution to Imperial expenditure; also the Imperial 
expenditure to which it is considered equitable that Ireland should contribute.” 

47 . But the point is so important that it will not be waste of time to call attention 
to the facts which have led to the appointment of this Commission and which justify 
the terms of the reference. 

48. The Union between Great Britain and Ireland was in effect a treaty or deed of 
partnership between two parties which had for fiscal purposes previously been indepen- 
dent. Every line of that instrument bears witness to this fact, and if it is true that 
it contains evidence that its framers looked forward to a period when the two partners 
siiould become one, it is no less true that it contains equally strong evidence that the 
partners were and must for a very long while, if not for ever, retain their separate 
individuality. Even in the clause (Art. 7, par. 8) which contemplates indiscriminate 
expenditure out of equal taxes, a proviso is inserted to the fact that the imposition of 
such taxes shall be “ subject to such particular exemptions or abatements in Ireland 
“ and Scotland as circumstances may appear from time to time to demand.” 

49. As a matter of fact the equalization of taxes in the two countries has been a 
matter of slow progress, and is not yet complete. The extension of British taxation 
to Ireland has met with constant resistance and remonstrance on the part of Irish 
members. 

50. Irish members have, as above stated, never ceased to appeal to the fact that 
Ireland was a separate partner, and although their opponents, relying on the arguments 
used by Sir S. Northcote and Mr. Lowe, succeeded down to the year 1875 in placing 
them in a minority in rhe House of Commons, they still persisted. And when Sir 
Joseph McKenna, in 1886, again brought forward the Irish case, English statesmen of 
all parties agreed to argue it on the merits of the question between the two countries 
considered as separate partners, j- and the returns moved for by Sir J. McKenna were 
ordered. 

51. In 1890 Mr. Gosehen, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, moved for and obtained 
a Committee to consider the financial relations of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


* Hansard, Vol. 234, p. 332. f Sir E. Hamilton’s Memo., Vol. I., p. 348. 
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„ tprms of tie reference to ttis Committee, which comprise as one of tie points 

iss«sir 

« made to ad-just in detail the amounts of revenue collected in each of the three 
„ Sno-doms so as to show the true incidence of taxation in England, Scotland, and 
“ Ireland respectively, and it constituted the basis of the several returns subsequently 
, Ltd and P lfkewis y e known as financial relation papers.” This action has been 
followed up by the reference to the present Commission. 

52 It is, tlerefore, abundantly clear tlat of the two conflicting theories-™ the 
mm which regards Great Britain and Ireland as one country for the purpose of taxation 
and expenditure, and the other which regards Great Britain and Ire *ud « separate 
!i nP1 L__the second is the one upon which our instructions are founded , the one 
which has the greatest support in history, and the one upon which all parties in 
Parliament have recently acted. 


All parties 
are agreed to 
treat Ireland 
as a separate 
partner. 


STANDARDS OF CAPACITY TO BEAK TAXATION. 


Population. 


53 The population of Ireland is calculated to be about ilh of the population of Great ■ PopuMon. 
Britain t But the number of inhabitants is no test of the relative capacity ' of two 
"el to bear taxation, nnless the people of the one country are a. well off as the 
“ of the other It is generally admitted that, notwithstandng the poverty of 
Srtl elates in Great Britain, the people of Ireland are very far from berng so well 
off as a whole, as the people of Great Britain. . p 

As regards the character of the population of the two countries, Sir R. Giffen points 
out+that comparing Ireland with Great Britain, the births are fewer m proportion 
to the dlas Tlreland; that the proportion of persons in the prime of Me are fewer 
in Ireland ; and that the emigration from Ireland comprises a iarger proportic m 
number of adults— all of which facts point to less proportionate capacity for production 
in the people of Ireland than in that of Great Britain. 


Imports and Exports. 


54 Since the date of the consolidation of the customs we have no accurate statistics Imports and 
of Irish exports and imports. Sir R. Giffen has made an estimate,! which he himself export, 
regards as approximate only, that the exports from Ireland am0 ™* ^exports 

and the imports to about 20 millions, or together, 45i millions , whilso the total exports 
from the United Kingdom amount to about 216 millions and the imports to 408 
millions together, about 624 millions. This would give a proportion of about 1 to 13 
as the proportion of the whole external trade of Ireland to that of Great Britain, and of 
taflTStaS if we take imports alone. Wo do not, however feel tha ; %™s 

viven bv Sir R Giffen axe sufficiently certain to be relied on as a matter ot tact , 
and we think them of the less importance, since, without (knowing exactly the course o 
external trade and its relative importance to the whole business of the country, we are 
unable to trust it as a test of taxable capacity In a country whmh hv® by 
exchange of goods.it maybe a very important element ; m a country -which on 
its own resources, it may be no criterion at all. And, again, exp , , , P ■ 

the time are so much affected by circumstances independent of mere trade , by bon ow gs 
and repayments ; by Government remittances for public purposes m the conntry orby 
private remittances to absentees abroad j or by remittances fro ^ti?bcufcomXte 
to their kinsfolk in Ireland ; or by other kinds of remit* luces , that wl * oat 00 “P let ® 
knowledge on these points it is difficult to draw from the mere figures of exports ano 
imports any trustworthy conclusion as to comparative wealth or progre D s. 


* Pari. Paper 329 of 1891. 
% Vol. II., Qu. 7641-7650. 


t See Table VII., Appended to this report. 

S Vol II., 7620-7630, and App., pp. 174-178. 
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Assessment 
to death 
duties. 


Consumption of dutiable Articles. 

55. The consumption of tea, tobacco, spirits, and beer in Great Britain and Ireland 
may be approximately taken as follows* : — 


Estimated Expenditure on 

Great Britain. 

' 

Ireland. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Tea - - - - - 

16,810,000 

2,736,000 

19,546,000 

Tobacco - 

21.125,000 

3,382,000 

24,507,000 

Spirits - 

48,571,000 

6,144,000 

54,715,000 

Beer .... 

88,627,000 

6,291,000 

94,918,000 

Total 

175,133,000 

18,553,000 

193,686,000 

Per-centage of total 

90-42 

9-58 

100 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Per head of population 

5 4 8 

4 0 1 

5 1 8 


In other words, if this is taken as a test, Ireland’s capacity is about one-tenth of 
that of Great Britain. Dutiable articles form a smaller proportion of the consumption 
of the people now than they did formerly when many more articles were taxed ; and 
they are consequently a less accurate test of the consuming power of the people than 
they then were. It has, however, been argued that the articles in the above table are, 
if not luxuries, at any rate superfluities, and are therefore fair tests of the balance 
remaining after the bare necessiiies of life have been supplied. We are unable to 
assent to this argument. We think that the consumption of the masses must be taken 
as a whole ; that we must accept what they actually consume as what they find it 
necessary to consume, and what without a total and almost inconceivable change in 
their habits they are unable to forego. It has indeed been suggested that the use of 
stimulants is in many cases a sign of poverty rather than of well-being ; and that if 
meat, bread, clothes, and fuel were abundant, the consumption of tea, spirits, and 
tobacco would not be less than it is. This is a suggestion requiring careful criticism ; 
but without adopting it we cannot, for the reasons previously stated, regard the 
consumption of these articles as a conclusive criterion of capacity to bear taxation. 

Assessment to Death Duties. 

56. The assessment to death duties extends to all values over 100/. It gives, there- 
fore, if assessed on the same principle in the two countries, a fair account of the 
capital value of all property above that amount passing on death ; and this may be 
taken as an approximate indication of the comparative capital of the two countries. 
The following figures are, therefore, a valuable contribution towards a standard of 
taxable capacity : — 

Average Net Value of Property Assessed to Probate and Succession Duties for 
Three Years 1892-94 inclusive.f 


Average of Three Years. 

Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Probate. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Value of property upon which probate 

165,573,000 

7,955,000 

173,528,000 

dutv was charged. 




Per-centage 

95-42 
or as nearly 
21 for 

Great Britain. 

4-58 
to 1 for 
Ireland. 

100 

Succession. 




Value of property assessed to succes- 

45,955,000 

4.758,000 

50,713,000 

sion duty. 




Per-centage 

90-63 
or as 9| for 
Great Britain. 

9-37 
to 1 for 
Ireland. 

100 


211,528,000 

12,713,000 

224,241,000 


or as 1 

to 164 



* Vol. I.. App., p. 360. Table put in by Sir E. Hamilton, 
t See Sir JS, Hamilton’s Memorandum, Vol. I,, p. 357. 
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i criticism has been made on tie assessment for succession duties to the effect that 
tlie assessment being an assessment on life interests only bears a smaller proportion 
r the whole value of the land in Great Britain than it does m Ireland, because land 
“ Great Britain is worth a larger number of years’ purchase than m Ireland. On the 
Sher hand the Inland Bevenue Department are strongly of opinion that the valuation 
of land in Ireland for purposes of taxation has been and still is somewhat lower than 

Per ihe^vear '1894-95, which was to a considerable degree affected by the new 
JL b of death duties established by the Finance Act, 1894, the total net value of 
he property assessed in Great Britain was 196,946,0001., and m Ireland 12,000,000!., 
so that in this latest year the ratio of Ireland’s assessment to that of Great Britain 
was somewhat less than 1 to 17. 


Income Tax. 

57 Still more valuable for our purpose are the income tax returns, since, so far as Tax 

regards the classes which the tax affects, they show the annual productive power of 
each country. They are, of course, open to the general criticism that they do not 
comprise that part of the income of' the country which is not assessed to the tax, 
including all wages and all incomes below the income tax limits. With this criticism 

W \hher ^criticisms' ' hav e been made on these returns. We have, for instance been Criticmns 
informed by the Bevenue Department that the income tax assessment of land, and 
houses in Ireland— which forms a comparatively large part of Ireland s whole assess- 
ment— is founded on a valuation lower than that on which the assessment is made 
in Emdaud On the other hand, it is stated that since the valuation in question was 
made the value of land in Ireland has fallen; and, further, that the evasions of the 
income tax under Schedule D„ which forms a comparatively arge part of England s 
whole assessment and a small part of that of Ireland, dimmish (though, as tie Inland 
Bevenue think, to no very great extent) the amount of real income .with which England 

ought to be credited. „ T , , . , , . , . u ■ 

It is also alleged that tbe income tax returns for Ireland include income which is 
spent out of the country by absentees and by mortgagees, and which does not there- 
fore, increase her taxpaying capacity. To this it is replied, m the first place, that the 
tax is taken before the money is spent; and, m the second place, that if money 
produced in Ireland and spent out of Ireland is to be deducted from Ireland s assess- 
ment money produced out of Ireland but spent m Ireland— e.g., capital remitted 
to Ireland by mortgagees ; money spent by Government for public purposes, or 
remittances home from Irish emigrants— ought to be added. 

We are unable to bring these objections and the replies to them to any numerical 
test; but we do not think that, setting the one against the other, they are of sufficient 
importance to invalidate the income tax returns as a test of tax-paying capacity. 

58. The average net amount of property and income charged under the Income Tax A = to f 
Acts in Great Britain and Ireland respectively during the three years 1891-92-93 are 
as follows : — * 


Average of Three Tea 


Aggregate average - 
Per-centage of total 


1 . . 1 
I Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

£ 

166.417.000 
| 21,868,000 
! 39,701,000 

303.221.000 
35,910,000 

£ 

12,705,000 

2.498.000 1 
740,000 

9.237.000 

1.760.000 

£ 

179.122.000 

24.366.000 

40.441.000 

312.458.000 

37.670.000 

567,117,000 

26,940,000 

594,057,000 

95-47 

4-53 

100 


or as 1 for Ireland to 21 for Great Britain. 

59. As regards wages and other incomes below the income tax limit we> have, as 
above stated, no returns. But in order to alter the conclusions derived from the 


* See Sir E. Hamilton’s Memorandum, Vol. !•> App., p, 357. 
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Total annual 
income, con- 
sumption, 
and produc- 
tion of the 
two coun- 
t ries. 


Other tests 
of productive 
power. 


Comparative 

progress. 


Movement of 
population. 


income tax returns, it would have to be shown that these wages and incomes are 
higher relatively in Ireland than in Great Britain ; and this cannot be shown.* 

It is no doubt true that under the operation of recent legislation affecting land, 
some land which formerly paid income tax is now exempt from it. 

On the other hand, the following considerations, viz. : — 

1. The dependence of wages on capital : 

2. The facts concerning the physical condition of the population of Ireland already 

mentioned : 

3. The small proportion of skilled and well-paid artisans in Ireland owing to the 

comparative absence of mining and manufacturing industries :f 

4. The lower rates of wages, and especially the lower rate of the wages of that 

unskilled labourf which forms the bulk of Irish labour : 

5. The examination of the Census Returns, showing how small comparatively is the 

proportion of the population employed on productive labour : J 
all point to the conclusion that the wage-earning classes in Ireland are as inferior 
in tax-paying capacity to similar classes in Great Britain, as the income-tax paying 
classes in Ireland are to the income-tax paying classes in Great Britain. 

60. If it were possible to get accurate figures, either of the total money income of 
the two countries or of the annual consumption of the two countries, or of the 
annual production of the two countries, such figures would no doubt be valuable tests 
of their relative capacity to bear taxation. 

Careful and elaborate endeavours to give some, at any rate, of these figures have 
been made in the evidence of Sir Robert Giffen and others, and they are discussed at 
some length in paragraphs 159-221 of our late chairman’s report. The data are, 
however, extremely uncertain, and all that we can say positively is, that, so far as they 
go, they do not contradict the conclusions which may be drawn from the returns of 
death duties and income tax. 

61. "Various other figures are given by Sir Edward Hamilton§ and by Sir Robert 
Giffen, || of which we select the following as the most important: — 


— 

Ireland. 

United Kingdom 

Proportion of 
Ireland to Great 
Britain. 

j Deposits in Joint Stock Banks 

41*7/. 

- 864-6/. 


(millions sterling). 




| Railways — 




; 1. Paid-up capital (millions ster- 

38-8/. 

971-3/. 

i 

|in g)- 



•ST 

2. Passengers carried (millions) - 

23-7 

873-2 

j 

3. Tonnage of goods conveyed 

4-2 

293-3 

V 

(millions of tons). 



To 

Letters delivered (millions) - 

108-5 

1,812 

l 

Savings Banks (millions sterling) - 

6 • 23/. 

122-84/. 


Money and Postal Orders (millions 

2 ’41. 

47-4/. 

'u 

sterling). 



To 

Telegrams (millions) 

4-0 

71-59 



TS 


Comparative Progress of Great Britain and Ireland in Taxable Capacity. 

62. The above statement would be imperfect without comparing, not only the present 
taxable capacity of the two countries, but their comparative progress or growth in 
taxable capacity. We therefore advert shortly to the following details— thouo-h feelino- 
that it is scarcely necessary to produce figures to prove so notorious a fact as that the 
advance in prosperity which Ireland has made in recent years is small comnarpd with 
that which Great Britain has made. 


63. The population of Ireland^ has in the last fifty years diminished from about 
eight millions to about four millions and a half, whilst the population of Great Britain 
has nearly doubled. There can. be little doubt that one reason of this difference is 
that the means of subsistence in Ireland have remained comparatively stationarv 
whilst those of Great Britain have enormously increased. These alterations in numbers 


t 

§ 


See Sir R. Giffen’s Evidence, 
See Sir R. Giffen’s Evidence. 
Vol. I., pp. 357, 358. 


Vol. II., Qu. 7677, and f. 

t See Mr. Booth’s paper, Vol. II., p. 212. 

|| Vol. II., p. 173. If Table VIT., Appended to this report. 
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do not however, by themselves afford satisfactory evidence concerning capacity to 
bear taxation. If Ireland produces as much as she did when her numbers were 
creater, and that product is divided among fewer persons, those fewer persons will be 
better off and pro tanto better able to bear taxes. But even supposing this to be the 
case there can be no doubt that the growth of the population in Great Britain has been 
accompanied by an increase of individual' well-doing and comfort much greater than is 
to be found in Ireland. 


64. The income tax figures are, perhaps, the best and most complete test of the Growth of 
comparative growth of the wealth of the two countries.* 

Taking the -two years, 1854 and 1892, we find that the net assessment tor treat 
Britain was in 1854, 245,389,931!. ; and in 1892, 570,971,740!. The net assessment 
for Ireland was in 1854, 21,334,448!. ; and in 1892, 26,851,585. In these 38 years 
the net assessment for Great Britain is more than two and a third times as great as it was 
in 1854, whilst that for Ireland has only increased by one-quarter. 

Put in percentage form the figures are still more striking : — In 1854 Great Britain 
was assessed at 92 per cent, of the whole ; Ireland, 8 per cent. In 1892 Great Britain 
was assessed at 95-50 per cent, of the whole ; Ireland, 4-50 per cent. In other words, 

Ireland’s assessment was to that of Great Britain as 1 to 11 in 1854, and as 1 to 21 


in 1892. . . 

In looking down the column of figures in Table VI. it is obvious that this change m the 
relation between the two countries was gradual and steady throughout the whole of the 
period. Since 1892 Ireland’s percentage has slightly increased— namely, from 4-50 to 
4-60, and it remains to be seen whether the rate will be maintained in face of the 
growing prosperity of Great Britain in the years 1895 and 1896. The lesson to be 
learnt from these figures is, that on the whole both countries have increased in wealth, 
but that Ireland has increased far more slowly than Great Britain. 


65. As regards death duties it appears that the aggregate amount m Great Britain Growth^ 
for the year 1861-2 was 3,386,702Z., and in 1892-3, including the amount handed deatu dl • • 
over to local authorities, 10,259,892 Z. ; whilst in Ireland the aggregate amount of 
death duties was in 1861-2, 186,955Z.j and in 1892-3, 488,726Z.f 

But a great change was made in the death duties in 1883, and consecutive returns 
furnished to us are confined to the subsequent period. These returns show that 
between 1883 and 1895 the net value of property on which probate duty was paid, and 
the net value of property assessed to succession duty, have increased considerably in 
Great Britain, whilst in Ireland they have on the whole remained nearly stationary. 


66. As regards manufacture in Ireland, it would seem from the analysis of the Manufacture, 
census returns made by Mr. Booth that the total number of persons employed m 
manufacture decreased between 1841 and 1891 by 61 per cent., the decrease m popula 

tion being 42 per cent, in the same period. The percentage out of the whole 
population of all persons engaged in productive industries feil considerably during the 
same period, whilst the percentage of persons employed in service, public and private, 
and other industries which are not directly productive, increased. This is borne out 
by the income tax returns, which show that in Ireland the assessments under bchedule 
E. (salaries) increased between 1861-62 and 1892 from 4;23 per cent, of the whole 
assessment to 6-68 per cent., or by 2-25 per cent. ; whilst in Great Britain the same 
assessments increased only from 5 '81 per cent, to 7-SI per cent., or by T47 per cent. 

During the same period the assessments under Schedule D (trades and professions) 
increased in Ireland by only 10-28 per cent., whilst those in Great Britain increased 
by 15-51 per cent. There seems to have been a slight improvement m Ireland between 
1881 and 1891.J 

67. As regards agriculture, which is, of course, the main industry of .Ireland, the Agriculture. 
Registrar- General gives, for what it may be worth, the following estimate of the 
farming produce in Ireland at certain quinquennial periods § 


— 

1S51-55. 

1806-70. 

1884-88. 

1889-93. 

Crops - - - 

Stock - 

£ 

58.537.000 

39.348.000 

£ 

45.365.000 

59.630.000 

£ 

35.752.000 

55.827.000 

£ 

34.643.000 

54.312.000 


* See Table YI. appended to this Report. 

% See Mr. Booth’s remarks, Yol. II., p. 212. 


f Vol. I. of Evidence, p. 426. 

Yol. I., App., p. 425. § Yol. I. of Evidence, p. 452. 
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68. From the returns given by the Board of Trade it appears that as regards 
live stock, wlnoh constitutes a large proportion of the wealth of Ireland, but a much 
smaller proportion of the- wealth. of Great Britain, a comparison of 1870 with 1894 
gives the following results for the two countries : — 


Great Britain. 


1 

— 

1870. 

1894. 


! Cattle - 

i Sheep .... 

Pigs - 

£ 

5.403.000 
28,398,000 : 

2.171.000 j 

£ 

6.347.000 
25,862,000 

2.390.000 

Ireland. 



Cattle - 

Sheep .... 

Pigs 

3.796.000 

4.334.000 

1.459.000 

4.392.000 
4; 105,000 

1.389.000 



Certain items 
recent pro- 
gress com- 
pared. 


(t.) 


In this item Ireland has kept pace with Great Britain, and as the population of the 
one country has increased whilst the population of the other has diminished, the number 
ot Jive stock pel- head m Ireland is both absolutely and proportionately to that in Great 
Britain greater than it was m 1870. J 

69. ¥e have received from the Board of Trade further statistics concerning the 
comparative progress of Great Britain and Ireland since 1870.* The conclusions to be 
'drawn from them are as follows 6 
(<-,) In actual percentage of increase almost every item shows a greater progress in 
Great Britain than m Ireland. The important exceptions are 
Gross assessments for income tax under Schedule B. ; 

Gross assessments of land under Schedule A. ; 

Letters per head of population ; 

Deposits in Post Office Savings Banks ; 

In population the numbers have, as is well known, diminished in Ireland whilst 
they have increased ,n Great Britain. But many items -e.g., live stock which 
has been above referred to, income tax assessments, probate and secession 
duties, shipping, railway traffic, letters, money orders— which are generally 
“ a test of welldoing, have increased considerably in Ireland ■ so 
that these items are per head of population considerably larger than they were 
m 1870, and so that the rate of increase per head in these items is on the 
whole larger^ in Ireland than m Great Britain, thus indicating, so far as 
concerns the items in question, that whilst the aggregate increase of wealth 
has been less m Ireland than in Great Britain, thfinSease “d halbeen 
as large as or larger than in Great Britain. 

Increase o£ 70 tinder these circumstances, whilst we do not adopt the view that the Trish 
EtaaSon P“P. nlat1011 - man f0P are well off than they have formerly been or that 
much less in P>«f s . ate ? £ P°™rty is to be ascribed to excessive taxation 

Ireland than we ar . e distinctly of opinion that the progress and consequent rate of increase of 

“ ?A“i. iS u Te 5 “»«* it is in Great Britain, 


and that this fact ought to be borne in mind 
considering. 


m answering the questions we are 


Conclusion as to Taxable Capacity. 

71. Both in present wealth and in the growth of wealth Ireland is therefore a 
poor country as compared with Great Britain; and if, as is often asserted her com 
parative capacity to bear taxation is less not only in the proportion of her wealth but 
m a much greater proportion, her ease is even stronger than would appear from the 
above ngures.f 1 


* See page 205 of this volume. 


t "Vol I., App,, p. 481. 
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72. In view of all these considerations, and admitting that it is impossible to adopt Taxable 

any one absolutely trustworthy standard or to arrive with certainty at any exact figure, ca P acit y not 
we feel satisfied that we are not overstating the case if we say that the capacity of ^twentieth 
Ireland to bear taxation at the present moment is to that of the United Kingdom in a 0 f that of 
proportion of not more than one in twenty or one in twenty-one. United 

1 1 ... Kingdom. 

73. Comparing this conclusion with the fact3 of taxation we find from the returns 

that Ireland’s taxation contributed in the year 1893-94 one eleventh of the whole tax actually con- 
revenue of the United Kingdom, or 6,643,719/. out of 82,439,755/.* tributed one 

If she had contributed in proportion to her suggested taxable capacity, she would thirteenth or 
have contributed not more than one-twentieth of the whole, or 4,121,9877. In other 2} millions ■ 
words, she contributed about two and a half millions more than, she would have con- ^taxable 
tributed if taxed according to what we believe to be her relative taxable capacity. capacity. 

74. In the course of this part of our inquiry many interesting questions have been Speculative 
raised of a somewhat speculative character. Such, for instance, as, What are the true qu P^ ons 
principles of taxation ? Ought taxation to be based on the benefit to the taxpayer, or ra!Se ' 

on his capacity to pay'? And if on his capacity to pay, what ought to be the measure 
of that capacity ? Should it be his property, or his income, gross or net, or his income 
after deducting what is necessary for his subsistence, and if so, how is the minimum of 
necessaries to be calculated? Some interesting arguments on these points will be 
found in the evidence ; but we do not propose to enter here upon a discussion which 
would be more fit for a professional lecture than for a practical report. 

75. Other questions have been raised of a not less interesting and more directly Other ques- 

practical character, such as, What is the aggregate production of Ireland as compared tio ? s of.&ct 
with the aggregate production of Great Britain ? aua Btatlstlcs ' 

Upon such points as this much discussion will be found in the evidence and in the 
draft report of our late Chairman. But we do not propose to do more than advert to 
them, because the answers which have been given to them appear to us to involve an 
amount of hypothesis and assumption which renders it impossible to draw specific and 
positive conclusions. 

76. With regard to the questions adverted to in both the preceding paragraphs, it 
is sufficient for us to say that there is nothing in any such glimpses as we have of the 
answers to these questions, which contradicts the approximate conclusion at which we 
have arrived by other methods. 

Circumstances leading to Excess of Taxation. 


Nothing in 
these ques- 
tions to in- 
validate out 
approximate 
conclusion. 


77. Of the excess of charge to which Ireland is thus subject, a large proportion is Income tax 
due to the increased taxation which was imposed on her in the period 1853-60 by the an(1 . s P ,rit 
extension to Ireland of the income tax and by the equalisation of the spirit duties. 1853-60 
The income tax, being a direct tax on wealth, fell less heavily on the poorer country, 

Ireland, than it did on the richer country, Great Britain ; whilst the increase of the 

spirit duties, which were a tax on the consumption of the poor in Ireland, fell heavily 
on that country. Taking the different items together, the permanent increase of the 
taxation of Ireland during this period, 1853-60, amounted to nearly two millions a 
year, and it deserves consideration whether there was anything in the special 
circumstances of Ireland which justified this increase. 

78. As regards the imposition of income tax on Ireland, she was, by way of set off, Set-off to 
relieved from certain loans known as the Consolidated Annuities, which had been income ,ax ‘ 
raised for the purpose of mitigating the effects of the Irish famine. Putting aside any 
question whether these loans, or part of them, ought to have been remitted without 
consideration, it appears that the annual burden which, however, was temporary, and 

would have ceased before the present time, from which Ireland was thus relieved was 
250,000/., whilst the income tax levied in Ireland has amounted on an average to 
more than 550,000/. a year, and still continues. The Irish spirit duties appear to 
have been raised in pursuance of the general policy of equalising taxes in the two 
countries, and for the purpose of taking off other duties, without any special set-off. 


79. In the general condition of Ireland at this period, there certainly appears to Condition of 
have been no reason why she should have been subjected to additional taxation. In Ireland at 
the previous decade she had been prostrated by the potato disease, and the effects of the time# 
the famine thus caused continued to weaken her. 


* See Table V. in Appendix. 
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80. It is further alleged, and with much reason, that the fiscal reforms which were 
so advantageous to Great Britain were not equally advantageous to Ireland. The 
policy of those reforms consisted in taking off customs and excise duties which 
burdened manufacture; which excluded foreign articles of food and raw materials, and 
which, by limiting exportation, narrowed the foreign markets for our own manu- 
factures. This policy was obviously more beneficial to a country like Great Britain 
which possesses large manufactures, and which imports a large quantity of its food’ 
than to a country like Ireland, which possesses few manufactures, and which in general 
produces more food than it consumes: and landowners and cultivators in Ireland 
have, by Free Trade, lost the benefit of the tribute which Protection enabled them to 
to levy on the British consumer for the benefit of the Irish producer. On the other 
hand, Ireland has benefited by the abolition or reduction of duties on timber, sugar 
tea and other articles which she consumes; and it must be remembered that the 
original occasion of the repeal of the corn laws was want of food to meet the Irish 
famine ; whilst the income tax, by means of which these fiscal reforms were rendered 
possible, is a tax which is chiefly paid by Great Britain. 

81. On the whole, therefore, we are of opinion that there is foundation for the 
complaints which Irishmen have always made against the increase of Irish taxation 
which took place in 1853-60. 


Identical Taxation. 

82. But, it may be said, the increase in Irish taxation between 1850 and 1860 was 
only the consummation of the policy of Mr. Pitt] and Lord Oastlereagh, which 
contemplated identical taxation for the two countries as one of the principal objects of 
the Union. 1 J 

We have already pointed out that this was only one of the objects which the 
authors of the Union had in view, and that fairness in adjusting the burden of taxation 
to the relative capacities of the two countries was an object which they regarded as no 
less important, and which is fully recognised at the present time as of paramount 
importance. If identical taxation is not consistent with fairness, then both according 
to the view of the authors of the Union and of more recent authorities, it is impossible 
to justify it. r 

84. Now, it is easy to show that identity of taxation is not equality of charge To 
raise a given amount of money for the service of the United Kingdom by a tax on 
beer, and to raise the same amount by a tax on whiskey, would operate very differently 
as between England on the one hand, and Ireland and Scotland on the other. If the 
money were raised by a tax on beer, England would pay a very large proportion of it. 
It it were raised by a tax on whiskey, England’s proportion would be less, and that of 
Ireland and Scotland would be much larger. Again, direct taxes, such as the Income 
lax or the Death Duties, fall on Great Britain, as the richer country, with much greater 
severity than they do on Ireland, as the poorer country. And taxes on tea, spirits, and 
tobacco, which are consumed by the poorest classes, fall with much greater severity on 
Ireland, which contains a larger proportion of those classes, than they do on Great 

mu tain. J 


85. .These considerations are of great importance. On the one hand the raisins- of 

the taxes on Bobaoco, and spirits m Ireland to the English level has. as is shown 
above greatly increased the proportion of burden which Ireland has to bear ; whilst on 
.he other hand, the effect of recent legislation in reducing most of the taxes on articles 
of consumption, and increasing direct taxation, has been undoubtedly to throw a lareer 
proportion of the national burdens on Great Britain, as the richer country and vro 
temto to relieve Ireland, as the poorer country. J 1 

86. But, as is proved by the figures we have given above, the balance of these 
changes, operating as they do m opposite directions, has been such as to leave Ireland 
burdened with a much larger share of the aggregate revenue of the two countries than 
is justified by her relative capacity to bear taxation. 


Benefit derived by Ireland from Imperial Expenditure. 

87. It has been strongly urged upon us that Ireland derives less benefit than Great 
Britain from the army and navy and other Imperial expenses of the United Kingdom. 
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We feel that it would be very difficult to assess the proportions in which each 
different part of the United Kingdom benefits by such expenditure ; and we think that 
it should be borne in mind that, when under Grattan’s Parliament, Ireland managed 
her own finance, her surplus of revenue available for debt and military services bore a 
larger proportion to the surplus of revenue of Great Britain available for . those 
purposes than her contribution to Imperial purposes now bears to the contribution of 
Great Britain to those purposes. In 1785-91 her surplus available for these purposes 
was to that of. Great Britain as 1 to 21|. In the six years ending 1895 it was as 
1 to 27 ‘4- 

But it is no doubt true that if Ireland had been left to herself, her expenses would 
in all probability have been much less than they are ; therefore, as it is, Ireland has 
been committed to an expenditure beyond her resources, and has paid the penalty 
attaching to a poor man who enters into a partnership with a rich one, and has to 
conduct his expenditure on the same scale. At the same time the figures given in 
paragraphs 5, 6, 8, and 21 show how little the richer partner has gained by the 
partnership. 

EXPENDITURE ON IRELAND. 

88 Having thus given an account of what Ireland has contributed to the common Reasons for 
purse, we proceed to give an account of wliat she has taken out of the common purse. 

We postpone for the present the question, “ How has this expenditure been caused and 
“ by whom has it been authorised ? ” and the further question, “ Whether it has been 
“ for the benefit of Ireland? ” — questions of great importance, which we shall consider 
below. For the- present we confine ourselves to the simple question of fact, “What 
“ does Ireland cost the common purse ? ” Without an answer to this question it is 
clearly impossible to makeup the account between the two countries; to trace the 
defects, if any, in the present articles of partnership, or to indicate the direction in 
which a remedy is to be sought. Nor without au answer to this question is it possible 
to comply with that part of the reference which directs us specifically to report “ What 
“ has been the charge for Irish purposes on the Imperial Exchequer during the period 
“ subsequent to the Legislative Union ? ” and “ What has been during the same period 
“ the amount of Irish taxation remaining available as a contribution to Imperial 
“ expenditure.” 

89. The cost of Ireland to the common purse may be distinguished under two heads, Current and 
viz. : — (a) The current annual expenditure on Ireland ; (b) Occasional expenditure in °°^^iture. 
the form of grants or of loans remitted. 

90. As regards current expenditure, Sir E. W. Hamilton has in his memorandum Current 
furnished us with particulars of the expenditure on Irish services as estimated by the expenditure. 
Treasury, and the Treasury has furnished other returns on the same subject. These 

are summarised in the following table : — 

Table showing for every tenth year, from 1819 to -1890, and for the years 1893 and 
1894 : — (1) The true Irish Revenue as estimated by the Treasury ; (2) the Expen- 
diture on services classified as Irish by the Treasury ; and (3) the Balance appli- 
cable in each year, to other purposes. 


Year. 

Estimated true 
Irish Revenue. 

Expenditure on 
Irish Services, 
including cost of 
Collection. 

Balance contributed 
to Imperial 
Expenditure. 

1819-20 

1829-30 

1839-40 

1849-50 

1859-60 

1869-70 

1879-80 

1889-90 

1893-94 

£ 

5,256,564* 

5,502,125* 

5,415,889* 

4,861,465* 

7,700,334* 

7,426,332* 

7,280,856* 

7,734,678* 

7,568,649f 

£ 

1,564,880 

1.345.549 
1,789,567 
2,247,687 
2,304,334 
2,938,122 

4.054.549 
5,057,708 
5,602,555 

£ 

3,691,684 

4,156,576 

3,626,322 

2,613,778 

5,396,000 

4,488,210 

3,226,307 

2,676,970 

1,966,094 


* Vol. II., App. VI., Table D., p. 192. j Vol. I., p. 353. 
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Cost per 
head in 
Ireland and 
Great 
Britain. 


Ireland’s 
true con- 
tribution. 


Comparison 
of contribu- 
tion with ex- 
penditure. 


Surplus in 
1820 com- 
pared with 
1893. 


Items of ex- 
penditure by 
way of illus- 
tration. 


9L These are very remarkable figures. Nor is this all. The cost, cf admi- 
nistering Great Britain has also increased, but in a much less proportion than 
that of Ireland, as will be seen from the following extract from Sir E. Hamilton’s 
memorandum * 

“ If we confine the comparison to Civil Government services borne by the State in both countries, thus 
excluding the expenses of collecting taxes and managing the postal services, which may be held to be 
Imperial services, the increased charge of Civil Government in Ireland is still more marked. In 1819-20 the 
Civil Government charges in Great Britain, with a population of 13,765,000, was 1,113,000/., or Is. 'Id. per 
head of population, and in Ireland, with a population of 6,802,000, it was 618,000/., or Is. 1 Or/, per head of 
population. In 1892-3 these charges in Great. Britain, with a population of 33,4f>9,000, were 19,103,000/. or 
l Is. 5 d. per head of population, whereas in Ireland, with a population of 4,638,000, they amounted to 4,544 000/. 
or 19s. Id. per head of population.” 


In all countries the cost of administration increases with the advance of civilisation 
and with the increased demands upon Government for public services. It might 
be expected, however, that the demands of the richer country would increase at least 
as fast and be as heavy as those of the poorer country. But under our present system 
this is not the case. The cost of administering Civil Government in Great Britain 
paid out of the common purse is only 11s. 5 d. per head, whilst the similar cost of 
administering Civil Government in Ireland is 19s. Id. per head. If the cost per head 
of administering Ireland were reduced to the cost per head in Great Britain the savino- 
would be nearly 2,000,000/. 

92. The consequence, of course, is that unless the local administration of Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively are to be treated as Imperial services, Ireland’s 
proportionate contribution to services which are really and undoubtedly Imperial, viz., 
debt, military and naval services, is far less than "her proportionate taxation. In 
fact out of a total of 62,000,000/. spent on these services in 1892-3 (which has 
been much increased since) she contributed oniy about 2,000,000/..f This is a 
remarkable fact. 


93. It is further to be observed that whilst in the period subsequent to 1859-60, 
Ireland has probably paid into the common purse about 2,500,000/. more than she paid 
before that date, she has taken so much out of it that the balance contributed by* her 
to Imperial expenditure has steadily diminished from 5„ 396, 000/. in I860 to 1,966,094/. 
in 1893-4, which is considerably less than she contributed in the years prior to I860. 
In other words the additional taxation thrown upon Ireland has been much more than 
swallowed up by the additional expenditure on Ireland. 

94. Let us compare 1820 with 1893. We have shown that Irish taxation has 
increased largely since 1820. The true revenue of Ireland is estimated for 1820 
at 5.256.564 /. ; in 1893 at 7,568,649/. But the difference between these sums does not 
swell the contributions of Ireland to the national debt, and to the military and naval 
establishments of the two countries. That contribution is represented by the surplus of 
revenue remaining after the civil expenditure in Ireland itself has been defrayed. In 
1820 tbe surplus was 3,691,684/. ; in 1893, 1,966,094/. To die surplus in 1893 should 
perhaps be added tbe amount by which the charge of the constabulary exceeds 
proportionally the police charge in Great Britain ; for that excess may be held to 
represent an Imperial force required for the maintenance of order in the empire. The 
whole of the remainder is absorbed by increased civil expenditure in Ireland. 


95. Let us take certain items of expenditure by way of illustration. The ratio 
of population between England and Wales on the one hand, and Ireland on the other, 
is about 100 to 15. One would suppose that the expenditure on a service in Ireland 
proportionate to that which for a similar service satisfies England, would, to say 
the least, be considered liberal. We, therefore, compare the actual cost of certain 
services in Ireland with the cost which would be incurred if they did not exceed 15 per 
cent, of similar services in England and Wales. 


* Vol. I., p. 353. t Vol. I., A.pp. III., p. 410. 
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Actual Cost. 

15 per Cent, of the 
Charge for similar 
Services in England. 

Excess of actual Cost. 

1. Five civil departments,* viz. : — 

2. ' Legal salaries charged on Consolidated 

£ 

78,738 

104,728 

£ 

45,731 

40,420 

£ 

33,007 

64,308 

Fund. 

3. Legal salaries on Votes - 

231,925 

132,852 

99,073 


415,311 

218,903 

197,388 

The actual charge for civil pensions in Ireland 
is about ----- 

83,000 

41,800 

42,000 

I 


This expenditure in Ireland is double the expenditure which would be incurred if 
these services were organised on the scale which suffices for wealthy England ; and 
there can be no doubt of the reason— viz., that the expenses in Ireland are paid out of 


the common purse. 

96. The expenditure of Belgium may be compared not unfairly with that of Ireland. Irish expen- 
In Belgium, as in Ireland, government is centralised, and the functions of administra- 
tion are extended. The imports and exports of Belgium, excluding transit trade, are £ hat of 
valued at 117,000,000/. in 1893 ; those of Ireland are guessed at 45,000,000/. In Belgium, 
short, if Ireland is said to be poor, Belgium is beyond question prosperous, wealthy, 
and progressive, yet the charge of Civil Government in Ireland for 1892-93 was 
4 544, 000/., f while the charge for like purposes in Belgium in 1893 was 2,600,000/. 

We therefore state the case much against Belgium if we reckon in broad figures her 
expenditure to that of Ireland as 3 to 4|. That is, Civil Administration in Belgium 
(population 6,300,000 in 1893) costs less than 10s. a head, in Ireland 19s. 7</.,or 
double. Looking to special items, we find that the salaries provided in the Belgian 
estimates for the fifteen judges of the two courts of justice are barely 6,000/. per annum, 
while Ireland pays her Lord Chancellor 8,000/. 

97 The expenditure on Ireland out of the common purse has been further increased Loans to 
by a system of loans and grants. According to Sir E. W. Hamilton, out of a total Ireland, 
sum of 119,423,373/. advanced by the State for public works, 52,283,698/., or 43*78 of 
the whole, had up to 31st March 1893 been advanced to Ireland; and of this 
10,718,095/., or more than one-fifth of the amount so advanced, has, by being remitted 
or written off, been treated as a free grant, whilst only 1,154,514/., or l-58th part of 
the amount advanced in Great Britain, has been so treated. J In addition to these loans 
a sum of 11,521,682/. had up to February 1895 been advanced by the National Debt 
Commissioners on the security of the tithe rentcharges of the Irish Church for 
various purposes in Ireland, but no default seems to have occurred in repayment. On 
the contrary, complaint is made that these loans have been effected on terms and in a 
manner unfavourable to Ireland. § Into this question we do not think it necessary 
to enter, beyond saying that we think that it is the duty of the Government under 
existing circumstances to see that these terms are fair to Ireland. 

98. In addition to loans, free grants have been and are still being made for the Grants to 

purposes of Irish railways and tramways. Ireland. 

99. These remitted loans and free grants, whatever else may be said about them, Effect on 
are certainly additional burdens which the partnership with Ireland has thrown on the 
common purse of the United Kingdom. 


Result of this Expenditure on our Inquiry. 

100. It remains to notice the criticisms which have been made upon the above Answers 
views concerning expenditure out of the common purse on Ireland. t0 | hi J 

It is stated in the first place that expenditure which is sanctioned by the Imperial ™Xur° e , 
Parliament must be regarded as Imperial expenditure, and that it is a fallacy, in 


* See Table VIII. in Appendix to this Report, 
t See paragraph 91. 

1 Vol I. p 361. A later return, App. XIII., Vol. II., p. 236, somewhat varies these figures without affecting 
the general ’result. § Vol. I., p. 390, Qu. 6489-6519. 
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considering whether Ireland is overtaxed by the Imperial Parliament, to treat Irish 
expenditure so sanctioned as a recoupment of over taxation. 

It is stated in the second place that a great deal of the expenditure in question is 
due to the English connexion, and that it would be unjust to set this down to the 
debit of Ireland. 

It is stated in the third place that much of this expenditure, so far from being a 
benefit to Ireland, has been unnecessary and even injurious. The following passage 
from Mr. Murrough O’Brien’s evidence, Q. 6521, may be quoted as an illustration of 
this argument : — 

“ The system of Imperial loans for temporary emergencies and charity tends to 
increase the poverty of Ireland, whose future income is mortgaged to pay interest 
on expenditure from which there is no return. There is no surer road to ruin 
for an individual than borrowing money to live upon, and most of these Imperial 
loans are practically made from time to time to enable the Irish people to live 
or relieve acute distress and avert disorder. Loans are almost annually made to 
keep the people quiet, or to keep them alive. Yet this expenditure does not 
prevent the recurrence of famine, distress, and discontent ; it rather tends to cause 
their recurrence, for each unremuneratively spent loan adds to the burdens on 
the income of the country, and it is well known that a great deal of the money 
nominally meant to be spent on reproductive works has been misspent and 
wasted. ’ r 


Details of 
expenditure. 


Not a set-off. 


101. The details of local expenditure .will be found in Sir E. W. Hamilton’s memo 
and m the Treasury returns* But we do not propose to enter in detail on any 
examination of the several items of Irish expenditure, whether current or occasional • 
•whether arising from establishments or from grants, in order to determine whether the 
above allegations are or are not true in point of fact. 'We cannot admit the general 
principle that local expenditure which is sanctioned by the Imperial Parliament must 
be regarded as Imperial expenditure. Further we cannot admit on the one hand that 
the expenditure m question has been of no use to Ireland ; nor can we deny on the 
other that much of it may have been ill-advised or ill-administered. There are probably 
few items which have not been pressed upon the Government and upon Parliament 
by Irish members ; and very likely as few which receive the unqualified approval of 
those members when expended. Any reduction of expenditure on Ireland generally 
meets with their opposition, and in face of that opposition can seldom be effected. 

102. Subject to these observations, we think that there is both truth and value in 
the above allegations— -if they are confined to a support of the argument that we cannot 
m TT 2 . an accou ? t between the two countries, justly set off the whole or the greater 
part of this expenditure against the over-taxation of Ireland. 


onthe b com- n 103 ‘ But we ^ ink that these allegations, even admitting them to be wholly true’ 
raon purse. are , n0 answer whatever to the argument that in considering the position of Great 
Britain m the partnership, this expenditure has to be taken into account, and that 
however little may be its value to the poorer partner, it is not the less a loss to the 
richer partner. 


The evils of 
excessive 
taxation and 

expenditure 
must be 
treated to- 
gether. 


104 Under these circumstances we are of opinion that the excessive expenditure on 
Ireland which we have described, although it may he no justification for the excessive 
taxation of Ireland, is at once a pecuniary loss to the taxpavers of Great Britain and a 
cause of demoralisation to Ireland; that the two evils of excessive taxation and 
excessive expenditure are intimately connected ; and that the evil of excessive taxation 
cannot be properly remedied unless excessive expenditure be abated at the same time. 


CONCLUSION. 


Present 
taxation 
inequitable 
to Ireland. 


■ ® re *k?. s f ° roed t0 tie conclusion that the system of taxation which now exists 

m the United Kingdom, while it may be not unsuited to the requirements of a rich 
nation like Great Britain, presses hardly and inequitably upon a relatively poor country 


U- The same observation applies, in our opinion, to public expenditure in Ireland 
1 k kas been conducted on a scale totally unsuitable to that country, and such as few 

nations would be able or willing to afford. 

* Vol. I., App., p. 352. Table Ya. and the Treasury returns 93/1393, 334/93, 313/94, 314/94 
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TTi Where there is comparatively but little wealth, as in Ireland, the main burden of 
taxation must of necessity he borne by the consumers of dutiable commodities. 


Taxation falls in 


; xa uuu J “ 

IV The amount so levied appears to us to be in excess of what is required by the 
legitimate needs of Ireland and heavier than the masses of the Irish people ought to be 
called upon to bear. 


consumers o f 

dutiable 

commodities. 


And is exces- 


V It can however, hardly be supposed that the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
will consent’ to alter a system of taxation which is accepted by a population exceeding 
33 millions for the benefit and convenience of Ireland, whose populate® is less than 
t»m lions, and whose contribution to the tax revenue of the United Kingdom ought 
Mt in our opinion, to exceed l-20th or l-21st part of the whole. 

Let ns suppose that an attempt were made to remedy this injustice of which Maud 
comnlains by a general reduction of taxes on consumption throughout the United 
Kingdom. What would be the meaning of such a readjustment of taxation . We have 
shown that the consumption of dutiable articles m Ireland is 17r th of that m Great 
Britain We have also pointed out that if *th be taken as her fair proportion Ireland 
Started about 21 millions more than she would have contributed if taxed according 
reduction were made throughout the United Kingdom 
o? taxes on articles of consumption in order to relieve her from this burden, it would 
be necessary to sweep away indirect taxation to tbe amount of about 25 millions, and 

to impose additional direct taxation of the same amount. ... 

We may, therefore, dismiss altogether the notion that the injustice under which 
Ireland suffers can be remedied by general changes m the taxation of the United 
Kingdom 


Impossibility 
of altering 
the taxation 
of Great 
Britain for 
the sake of 
Ireland. 


lllgUUUI. 

VI Nor do we think that a remedy is to be found in any system of ^tional 
expenditure out of the public revenue on Ireland. We entertain a profound' distaist 
of remissions, benevolences, doles, grants in aid, by whatever name they are called or 
bv whatever machinery it is proposed to distribute them, convinced as we are that in 
some form or other political influence or personal interest will creep m so as to defeat 
in part at any rate, the attainment of the objects for which the expenditure is made. 


Objections to 
additional 
expenditure 
on Ireland. 


paau, u,u auj 

VII We believe that the expenditure of public funds cannot be wisely and economi- 
cally controlled unless those who have the disposal of public money are made responsible 
for S it as well as spending it. We think that the history of the past relations 
bet ween Great Britain and Ireland justifies the assumption that grants of money made 
bv Parliament are more likely to impoverish than to enrich the community which 
recri“s them, tending as they do to weaken the spirit of independence and self-reliance. 

The absence of these qualities has in our opinion Been the main cause of the back- 
ward condition which so exceptionally distinguishes Ireland from the rest of the United 

K Vll^One sure method of redressing the inequality which has been shown to exist 
between Great Britain and Ireland would be to put upon the Irish people the duty of 
oetween Wiens providing for their own expenditure, leaving to the 

wSoS of to decide the qneslon of contribution out of Irish taxes to the 
Imperial Exchequer. 


Those who 
receive and 
spend public 
money ought 
to raise it. 


The Irish 
people ought 
to settle their 


expenditure. 


IX We appreciate to the fullest extent the objects of those statesmen who at and 
sino7th7uSon have laboured to remove all fiscal barriers between the two countries, 
since t tftal.tiop the same in both. But the circumstances of the two countries 
have diverged so widely since the Union as to lead to consequences which they did not 
fo" set and so as to compel us, though with great reluctance, to admit that these objects 
may be too dearly purchased. 

X If it is objected that the course which we suggest may lead to the imposition of 
A ' 11 1 ma A- Ireland we might reply that m this case, as m that of the 

Sl"dom T^'gr^tgocatha/ftoetr’ai. We doubt* however, whether Irish- 
men ff totausted ^ith their own finance, would attempt to raise fiscal barriers between 
ae two countries for we are satisfied that Ireland and not Great Britain would be the 
loser by snob a policy. The market of Great Britain is of infinitely greater importance 
to Ireland than that of Ireland to Great Britain. 


Advantage 
of fiscal 


Freedom 
greater than 
free trade. 


Ireland tnan imau uj. ^ 

»XI. If in making this alteration, Parliament should in consideration of the sums WmddGrea, 
which have been overpaid by Ireland, and of the difficulty and delay which must loser if there 
niessarily be Experienced b/ her in reducin g excessive expenditure, determine not 


« Lord Welby does not agree to thin paragraph. See his Memorandum. 


loser if there 
were no con- 
tribution by 
Ireland ? 
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to requi re any contribution from Ireland until her taxable capacity approximates more 
nearly to that of Great Britain, we do not believe that the taxpayers of Great Britain 
TT any losers by che change. The actual contributions of Ireland to the revenue 
or tne United Kingdom are constantly made the grounds of demand for expenditure of 
public money m Ireland. All reason for these demands would cease if Ireland were 
relieved from making her present contribution. Experience to which we have called 
attention m par. (90; of the above report shows that the over-taxation of Ireland has 
been followed by an expenditure upon Ireland which has far exceeded the amount of 
over-taxation, and which consequently has increased the burden on the British taxpayer. 

e believe tnat ir the present system continues these evil consequences will increase 
Ireland. ^ of Great Britain and to tie further demoralisation of 

d ' * n '’’W 0 ?* ° f tlpS we may refer a S ain t0 the %ares given above. Let us 
suppose that no change is made in the existing system, and that Ireland continues to 
“ she doe tf P resen ‘. ft* con trol of Irish receipts and expenditure remaining 
where it now is. We have seen that she now contributes, after paying her own 

surplus of 2,000 000 1. which she now contributes will be more and more reduced till it 
becomes ml or is turned into a deficit? But this is too favourable an hypothesis 
After the exposure of the over-taxation of Ireland made by this inquiry it will be 
d fficuh for the Imperial Parliament to maintain the present taxation o ? f Ireland at 
any rate without compensation. The same pressure which has led to the recent 
increase in tne cost of administering Ireland will lead either to a reduction of the 

b“Mr 0 CMlderr In^th' *° SOm ,t sncl1 systom of mme J compensation as proposed 
by Mr. Childers. In either case the common purse— or, in other words, the British 

taxpayer must bear the loss, and the contribution now made by Ireland to the Imperial 
expenses will, m consequence of this inquiry, more quickly disappear. It is, therefore 
for the interest of the British, as well as of the Irish taxpayer, to put an end to the 
present system, and to give Ireland the control of her own finance s P If any contri- 
bution from Ireland to the common purse is to be obtained and relied on, it must be not 
as at present, a surplus arising after paying the cost of administering Ireland but a 
moderate fixed sum, to be a first charge on the revenues of Ireland, leaving her to 
raise those revenues and to dispose of the balance as she thinks fit. g 

*mt We wish to guard ourselves against the supposition that we have been actuated 
by any desire to forward any such measures of Home Rule as have bleu proposed to 
Parnament. We have been led and indeed forced to the above conclusions by financial 
considerations alone, and by the evidence brought before us on this inquiry." We can 
conceive that there may be many plans short of Home Pule by which the essential 
reature in our proposals-™., that Irishmen shall be entrusted with the practical 
control of their own receipts and expenditure— may be carried into effect P But we 
have not thought it part of our duty to attempt to elaborate any plan for restoring the 

y dand ‘“h?* 6 T rate inde P end<m ‘ condition 
wnicn existed before 1817, or for determining the mode or proportion in which Ireland 
snould contribute to the common purse. The [details of such a plan would ffivoHe 
many questions which go beyond the bounds of finance, and must be matta 
Parliament, and for Ike responsible advisers of the Crown ma.reis roi 

Our task has been confined to a statement .of what we hold to be the principles on 
which reform must be based; and we can find no efficient remedy other than that 

vtoigh^npo^the Iifish^people^ ^ ^ -ehhty 

All which, &c. 


FARRER. 

WELBY. 

B. W. CURRIE. 


* Lord Welby does not agree to these two paragraphs. See his Memorandum. 
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Memorandum by Lord Welby appended to the foregoing Report. 


I cannot agree with Lord Parrer and Mr. Currie in the concluding paragraphs 
11, 12, 13 of the preceding Report. Ireland should, in my opinion, make a reasonable 
contribution to such Imperial services as National Debt, Army, Navy. Self- 
defence is a necessity of organised government, and I see no reason for exempting the 
Irish nation from the discharge of this primary duty. 

Home Rule would offer, it is true, a complete though gradual solution of the financial 
question at issue between Great Britain and Ireland. It would give Ireland control over 
her own finance, and would enable her to measure her expenditure by her means ; but 
Home Rule is not within the range of present policy, and a reservation of the financial 
question .until Home Rule is granted implies indefinite postponement of a settlement. 
The history of land legislation in Ireland during the last half century shows how- 
postponement has injured the cause of good government in that country, and it is 
therefore desirable to inquire whether a more modest and practical measure might not 
go far to solve the financial difficulty. 

We have suggested that the capacity of Ireland to bear taxation is to that of the 
United Kingdom in a proportion not exceeding one part out of 20 or 21, and we 
have shown that Ireland actually pays in yearly taxes about 2,500,000Z. more than she 
would pay under that hypothesis. If the Imperial Parliament admits either wholly or 
in part this inequality of burthen as between the two countries, it must in a corresponding 
proportion admit a plea for relief ; it must define the nature of such relief, and fix 
the measure, the manner, and the time in which it is to be granted. We have shown 
also that the cost of government in Ireland is excessive, and that poor Ireland spends 
proportionately' upon her internal administration far more than wealthy Britain or 
wealthy Belgium. If these facts are correct, the excess of burthen must be considered 
in its relation to the excess of expenditure. It would not be just to make Great 
Britain a mere tributary of Ireland by transferring part _ of the charge of Irish 
administration from the Irish to the British taxpayer, and it is not to be expected that 
the Imperial Parliament would impose an additional burthen on the British taxpayer 
equivalent to more than a penny in the income tax in order to maintain and perpetuate 
extravagant expenditure in Ireland. Effective provision for reasonable reduction of 
Irish expenditure must, therefore, precede and accompany effective provision for the 
reduction of Irish burthens. Hitherto there has been no inducement to economy in 
Ireland. The people of Ireland obtain no direct or appreciable benefit from retrenchment 
of lavish expenditure or reduction of costly establishments. Hence with a wisdom 
perhaps somewhat short-sighted, they demand as much as possible out of the common 
purse regardless of the necessity or value of the service in aid of which expenditure is 
asked. If then expenditure is to be effectively reduced, Ireland must benefit directly 
by the reduction, and I venture to think that such an inducement to economy might 
be granted without impairing the Imperial control or materially changing the system 
under which Irish revenue is collected and Irish expenditure is sanctioned and 
checked. 


In the first place a trustworthy statement of the revenue contributed by Ireland 
should be prepared. A claim for relief must be based upon figures more authoritative than 
those which have been laid before Parliament, and there is reason to believe that data 
sufficiently accurate could be obtained under the present law and without seriously 
hampering trade. In the second place a separate account should be kept of Irish revenue 
and expenditure, and lastly, a fair and reasonable contribution to Imperial services 
should be made a first charge upon Irish revenue. The cost of civil administration in 
Ireland should be the next charge on that revenue, and the surplus remaining should 
be applied either to relief of Irish burthens or to useful'public purposes in Ireland. 

Reference may be made, in illustration of such an arrangement, to the Act of the 
Imperial Parliament which regulates the financial relations of the Isle of Man with the 
United Kingdom. The chief part of Manx revenue is dei’ived from Customs duties 
levied under a tariff separate from that of the United Kingdom. These dukes have 
always been and are collected by officers of the Imperial Government. Before the 
year 1866 the Imperial Treasury defrayed out of the revenue so collected the cost of 
civil government in the Island, reserving the surplus or balance as a contribution to 
Imperial services. This arrangement resembled in its chief features the financial 
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Ke“n' TeXX/Xl SiX *J - y T TO W c en tbere was sti11 a “oti^able difference 
oetween toe rates of duty levied m Ireland and m Great Britain. About 30 vears 

a demand for harbour and other works needed in the Isle of Man arose The Tdo^i 
e^i° rit T d !? lred , a ^ iucrease in the Custom tariff for that purpose, but under the then 
applieTinthe Tsf ^ “a s ® cunt y *j hat tbe additional revenue thus obtained would be 
applied in the Island. An Imperial Act was accordingly passed which fixed a certain m™, 
as the insular contribution to Imperial services, made that sum a first charTe^ T 

n the r a d d ed ° T6r , the balanoe *° tho insular authorities for elpendithre 

m the l8 J and .under the general control of the Treasury. That mr, J ET 
exercised m a liberal spirit, and the new arrangement has worked for 30 years without 

sk . sss = 1 = 

2,000,0001. a year or about 26 per cent m floO 0001 thX t T “ “"TO *? about 

£ SMSSr “f 

But in connexion with the question of contribution there is a branch of Trial, l i 
expenditure which requires special consideration. The Irish Constabulary fo 1 al 
organised to a great extent on a military footino- . .• r force ls 

between the force sufficient to deal with Irdinarf’ crime atXhTlvT* be 'a 31 ™ 
necessary by the relations between Great Britain aid iX he r6 

that the force required for ordinary nolice duties t , i 14 be assumed 

to population the same sum asth/pohce force in Great’ Britam M ° 00st . relatiTel 7 
require from 700,000 1. to 800,0001 , including 40 0007 fL Z *t ’ tb se y ioe would 
distillation, a special duty imposed upon the cfnstabXy Th^isTIw TT 
because the general wages rate in Ireland is lnw OT 3 - ms L s _ a hheral estimate, 

The actual cost of the constabulary is from 1,500,000Z toYftJO OOoTa v^ 
excess charge of 700,000Z. to 800 0007 a ’ - ' ° 1,DUU,UUU ^ tl 7 ear > and the 
as an Imperial charge. The constabulary form oart of* Un f easonabl y be represented 
tiort in Ireland, and if the plea were admitted thU* f Y r |’ e of Glvl1 administra- 

charge of civil governm^ranS:" bailor f 

contribution of Ireland to Imperial services raisW it IT™ mra 00ns ““ tes tbe 
It is for the Government to consider the facts whicffwe W broTh^X’ 80 ^™' 
and to decide whether that contribution is not too high A Idnctfou ™ T. nOtl0e ’ 
involve a proportionate increase of charge on the taxpayer' of feeaf Britain 
It such an arrangement as I have suggested were carried out and if t ■ u 
opposed reduction m the present scale of local exuSSre ft,! T * h ■i% Bh pe °P Ie 
rest with them. They must in that 

to meet the charge. near tne taxation necessary 


WELBY. 
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APPENDIX. 


Table I. — Showing the Revenue and Expenditure of Ireland in 
1782-3 to 1800-1 inclusive. From Sir E. W. Hamilton’s Memo., 


each Year from 
Yol. I., p. 322. 



Revenue 

(Converted into British Currency). 

Expenditure 

(Converted into British Currency). 


Year ending 
25th March. 

Customs 

Other 

Taxes. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Debt 

Charges. 

Civil 

Govern- 

Naval and 
Military 
Expendi- 

Total. 

Deficit (— ). 



£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


750,898 

63,748 

291,858 

1,106,504 

120,830 

583,766 

609,131 

1,313,737 

— 207,223 



59,554 

101,693 

1,013,869 

127,210 

526,074 

488,985 

1,142,269 

- 128,400 



.49,511 

39,237 

881,064 

130,335 

376,292 

502,157 

1,008,784 

- 127,720 



75,923 

182,466 

1,127,918 

144,023 

428,231 

606,591 

1,178,845 

— 50,927 


952,231 

59,306 

216,947 

1,228,484 

139,682 

467,853 

569,974 

1,177,509 

+ 50,975 



99,316 

185,002 

1,260,282 

147,763 

621,096 

580,857 

1,349,716 

- 89,434 


913,197 

78,725 

241,489 

1,233,411 

143,248 

520,737 

571,036 

1,235,021 

- 1,610 



74,739 

334,683 

1,381,281 

140,578 

556,534 

598,771 

1,295,883 

+ 85,397 



90,902 

222,566 

1,313,477 

129,327 

582,512 

672,248 

1,384,087 

- 70,610 




309,525 

1,368,414 

133,173 

647,277 

615,500 

1,395,950 

- 27,536 


934,381 

94,486 

334,933 

1,363,800 

132,587 

616,255 

614,546 

1,363,388 

+ 412 



79,971 

220,413 

1,178,872 

146,507 

688,534 

745,828 

1,580,869 

- 401,997 



97,355 

267,741 

1,475,216 

214,425 

740,879 

1,553,562 

2,508,866 

- 1,033,650 


1,130,377 

103,718 

317,497 

1,551,592 

244,978 

702,586 

1,855,369 

2,802,933 

-1,251,341 



120,813 

308,927 

1,703,109 

408,286 

661,137 

2,032,130 

3,101,553 

- 1,398,444 



113,544 

580,132 

2,084,069 

622,693 

715,775 

3,401,760 

4,740,228 

-2,656,159 

-3,362,970 


1,591,776 

117,386 

436,556 

2,145,718 

763,577 

879,581 

3,865,530 

5,508,688 

1800 

2,108,961 

167,243 

441,554 

3,017,758 

1,232,532 

1,025,510 

4,596,762 

6,854,804 

-3,837,046 

Three-quar- 1 

1,564,316 

142,162 

497,185 

2,204,163 

1,145,552 

953,610 

2,757,193 

4,856,355 

-2,652,192 

5 Jan. 1801 J 


' 









Table II. — Showing the Expenditure and Revenue of Ireland in each of the 16 Years 
ending the 5th January 1817. From Sir E. W. Hamilton’s Memo., Yol. I., App., 
p. 334. 


Year ending 
5th January. 

Total Expenditure. 

Revenue. 

Deficit. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1802 

7,628,066 

3,186,929 

4,441,137 

1803 

6,595,240 

4,022,248 

2,572,992 

1804 

6,577,761 

3,373,490 

3,204,271 

1805 

7,845,121 

3,733,950 

4,111,171 

1806 

7,707,244 

3,901,917 

3,805,327 

1807 

8,273,627 

4,502,789 

3,770,838 

1808 

8,307,944 

4,990,655 

3,317,289 

1809 

8,940,373 

5,162,016 

3,778,357 

1810 

9,357,076 

5,081,304 

4,275,772 

1811 

10,426,028 

4,687,491 

5,738,537 

1812 

11,306,300 

5,017,734 

6,288,566 

1813 

11,455,449 

5,696,841 

5,758,608 

1814 

12,845,452 

5,891,588 

6,953,864 

1815 

13,277,268 

6,432,184 

6,845,084 

1816 

17,057,036 

6,598,773 

10,458,263 

1817 

12,137,820 

5,564,285 

6,573,535 

Total 

159,737,805 

77,844,194 

81,893,611 


G 


4 
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Table III Statement showing the Estimated Local Expenditure incurred in Ireland 
and tDe balance of True Revenue which is available for Imperial Services after 
sucn Expenditure has been met, in each of the Six Years ending March 31st, 1895 
(see Appendix II vol. 2 of the Minutes of Evidence D., page 192). [The 
th U (1 S ' • j haYQ been com P leted since the presentation of the table to 



Year to 31st March. 

Estimated True 
Revenue. 

Estimated Local 
| Expenditure on Civil 
Administration and 
Collection. 

Balance available 
for Imperial 
Services. 



1889-90 

£ 

7,734,678 

£ 

5,057,708 

£ 

2,676,970 



1890-91 

7,794,475 

5,723,399 

2,071,076 



1891-92 

7,968,105 

6,021,810 

1,946,295 



1892-93 

7,438,397 

5,540,508 

1,897,889 



1893-94 

7,568,649 

5,60 2,555 

1,966,094 



1894-95 

7,690,345 

5,616,361 

2,073,984 


1 

Average 

7,699,108 

5,593,723 

2,105,385 



I able IV. Changes in the Spirit Duties. See Yol. I. App., Part III., p. 343. 



Year. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 



s. 

d. 


d. 


d 


1817 

10 

3 

6 

2 

5 

71 


1819 

11 

8J 

6 

2 

5 

7i 


1823 

11 

8£ 

2 

4f 

2 

4f 


1825 

7 

0 

2 

10 . 

2 

10 


1830 

7 

6 

3 

4 

3 

4 


1835 

7 

6 

3 

4 

2 

4 


1840 

7 

10 

3 

8 

2 

8 


1842 

7 

10 

3 

8 

3 

8 


1843 

7 

10 

3 

8 

2 

8 


1853 

7 

10 

4 

8 

3 

4 


1854 

7 

10 

6 

0 

4 

0 


1855 

8 

0 

8 

0 

6 

2 


1858 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 


1860 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 


1890 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 


1894 

11 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

1895 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 
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Table Y., put in by Sir E. Hamilton. Yol. II. App., p. 191. 

Statement showing how much of the Estimated True Revenue derived from Great 
Britain and Ireland, respectively, represents the proceeds of Taxes on Commo- 
dities or Indirect Taxes, and how much represents the proceeds of other Taxes or 
Direct Taxes, together with per capita Calculations, since the amalgamation of the 
British and Irish Exchequers. 


(N.B. — The Estimated True’Revenue from Taxes is the collected Revenue in each 
Kingdom, exclusive of Imperial Receipts, after being adjusted in accordance with 
Parliamentary Paper 313 of 1894.) 



l Taxes on Commodities. 

Other Taxes. 

Total Tax Revenue. j 



Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Great ■ 
Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 


£ 

. ! 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


34,220,660 

3,752,798 ! 

15,290,686 

1,158,776 1 

49,511,346 

4,911,574 

54,422,920 

Per head of population 





91-0 p.c. 

9-0 p.c. 

100 

according to Census 
figures of 5th April 1821 

2 2. 8s. 7d. 

11s. 

12. Is. 8d. 

3s. 5 d. 

32. 10s. 3d. 

14s. 5 d. 

- 


34,403,357 

4,454,738 ] 

13,013,325 

612,759 

47,416,632 

5,067,497 

52,484,179 

Per head of population 





90 • 4 p.c. 

9-6 p.c. 

100 

according to Census 
figures of 5th April 1831 

22. 2s. Id. 

11s. 6d. 

15s. lid. 

Is. Id. 

22. 18s. 

13s. Id. 

- 

lsao-.m - 

.31,811,527 

4,530,469 

12,106,628 

546,193 

43,918,155 

5,076,662 

48,994,817 

Per head of population 
according to Census 




89-6 p.c. 

10-4 p.c. 

100 


figures of 5th April 1841 

12. 14s. Ad. 

1 Is. Id. 

13s. Id. | 

Is. Ad. 

22. 7s. 5 d. 

12s. 5 d. 

~ 


31,502,985 

3,986,307 

18,148,394 

577,205 

49,651,379 

4,563,512 

54,214,891 

Per head of population 




91-6 p.c. 

8-4 p.c. 

10.) 

according to Census 



17 s. 5 d. 





figures of 5th April 1851 

1/. 10s. 3d. 

12s. 2d. 


22. 7s. 8d. 

13s. lid. 

— 


36,593,373 

5,969,539 

21,273,218 

1,371,369 

57,866,591 

7,340,908 

65,207,499 

Per head of population 





88 7 p.c. 

11-3 p.c. 

100 









figures of 5th April 1861 

1 1. 11s. Id. 

12. 0s. 7 d. 

18s. 5 d. 

4s. 9d. 

22. 10s. 

12. 5s. 4d. 

— 


33,442,962 

5,543,673 

26,235,331 i 

1,324,458 

59,678,293 

6,868,131 

66,546,424 

Per head of population 
according to Census 




89 '7 p.c. 

10-3 p.c. 

100 


figures of 5th April 1871 ! 

12. 5s. 8d. 

12. 0s. 6d. 

12. 0s. Id. 

4s. ltd. 

22. 5s. 9 d. 

12. 5s. 5d. 



34,976,077 i 

5,188,064 i 

25,084,131 

1,249,058 

60,060,208 

6,437,122 

66,497,330 

Per head of population 




90-3 p.c. 

9-7 p.c. 

109 

according to Census 
figures of 5th April 1 881 

1/. 3s. Id. 

12. 0s. Id. 

16s. lOd. j 

4s. lOd. 

21. Os. 5 d. 

12. 4s. 1 Id. 

- 


38,277,759 

5,456,765 

33,310,628 

1,363,647 

71,588,387 

6,820,412 

78,408,799 

Per head of population 





91-3 p.c. 

8'7 p.c. 

100 

figures of 5th April 1891 

12. 3s. 2d. i 

12. 3s. 2d. 

12. 0s. 2d. i 

5s. lOd. 

22. 3s. 4d. 

| 12. 9s. 

“ 

1893-4 - 

40,710,908 

5,072,544 

35,085,128 

1,571,175 

75,796,036 

6,643,719 

82,439,755 

Per head of population 
according to Registrar- 





91 • 9 p.c. | 

8 - 1 p.c. 

^100 

1st July 1893 - 

12. 4s. Id. 1 

12. 2s. 

12. 0s. 9d. i 

6s. lOd. 

22. 4s. lOd. | 

12. 8s. lOd. 



U 88880. 


H 
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Table VI. — Amount of Net Assessments to Property aud Income Tax. 


Year ended 

1 

! Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Per-centage. 

nth April. 

1 Great Britain. 

| 

1 Ireland. 

1854 

£ 

245,389,931 

I 

21,334,448 

£ 

266,724,379 

92-00 

1 

8-00 

1855 

246,477,276 

21,231,567 

267,708,843 

92-07 

7-93 

1856 

247,590,527 

21,086,715 

268,677,242 

92-15 

7-85 

1857 

252,947,700 

21,166,323 

274,114,023 

92-28 

7-72 

1858 

. 270,139,263 

22,555,24 5 

292,694,508 

92-30 

7-70 

1859 

270,956,973 

22,710,015 

293,666,988 

92-27 

7-73 

1860 

276,556,740 

278,599,523 

22,676,138 

299,232,878 

92-42 


1861 

22,746,342 

301,345,865 

92-45 

7-55 

1862 

293.671,965 

23,399,021 

317,070,986 

92-62 


1863 

300,480,926 

23,468,203 

323,949,129 

92-76 

7-24 

1864 

303,658,565 

23,037,485 

326,696,050 

92-95 

7-05 

1865 

325,366,244 

i 23,729,839 

349,096,083 

93-20 


1866 

339,991,805 

348,260,217 

1 24,438,748 

364,430,553 

93-30 


1867 

j 25,267,685 

373,527,902 

93-24 


1868 

361,119,878 

25,422,488 

386,542,366 

93-42 

6-58 

1869 

364,103,791 

25,317,211 

389,421,002 

93-50 


1870 

372,863,533 

25,365,338 

398,228,871 

93-66 


1871 

394,535,595 

25,317,203 

419,852,798 

.93-97 


1872 

409,010,307 

25,792,595 

434,802,902 

. 94-07 


1873 

427,192,975 

26,392,899 

453,585,874 

94-18 

5-82 

1874 

453,920,328 

471.064,754 

27,081,736 

481,002,064 

94-37 


1875 

27,195,914 

498,260,668 

94-54 


1876 

476,489,264 

27,295.057 

503,784,321 



1877 

463,987,057 

26,357,849 

490,344,906 

94-62 


1878 

467,015,031 

26,583,127 

493,598,158 

94-61 

5-39 

1879 

463,656,829 

26,768,945 

490,425,774 



1880 

459,444,473 

26,022,555 

486,077,028 

94-52 


1881 


26,514,000 

490,966,686 



1882 

477,691,128 

26,467,334 

504,158,462 

94-75 


1883 

492,679,249 

26,756,126 

519,435,375 

94-85 

5-15 

1884 

504,067,050 

27,062.450 

531,129.500 



1885 

503,783,924 

26,696,758 

530,480,682 



1886 

502,889,727 

26,523,228 

529,412,955 



1887 

499,357,102 

26,064,937 

525,422,039 

95-04 1 


1888 

504,011,768 

26,027,718 

530,039,486 

95-09 j 

4-91 

1889 

515,016,300 

26,030,881 

541,047,181 



1890 

534,723,502 

26,325,294 I 

561,048,796 



1891 

560,588,157 

26,662,927 j 

587,251,084 



1892 

570,971,740 

26,851,585 

597,823,325 



1893 

569,792,250 

27,309,714 i 

597,101,964 



1894 

567,232,590 

27,351,947 

594,584,537 

95-40 

4-60 


Noth.— W e have adopted the assessment rather than the yield of the tax, because the assessment is not 
affected by the numerous changes in the amount of the tax ; and we have adopted the net rather than the "toss 
assessment, because the net assessment is an exact measure of the income of the classes subject to the & tax 
whilst the gross assessment includes property belonging to persons entitled to exemption, and' gives therefore’ 
a less precise result. ° ’ ’ 
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Table VII. — -Movements of Population. Vol. I., App., p. 479. 


Year. 

Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

1821 

14,091,757 

6,801,827 

1831 

16,261,183 

7,767,401 

1841 

18,534,332 

8,175,124 

1851 

20,816,351 

6,552,385 

1861 

23,128,518 

5,798,967 

1871 

26,072,284 

5,412,377 

1881 

29,710,012 

3,174,836 

1891 

33,028,172 

4,704,750 


Table VIII.— Particulars of five Civil Departments. 



Ireland. 

England. 


Amount. 

Reference to Estimates 
1896-1897. 

Amount. 1 

Reference to Estimates 
1896-1897. 

Local Government Board 

£ 

42,750 

p. 188, subheads A..-G. 

£ 

181,297 

p. 138, subheads A.-V. 

Registrar-General 

14,872 

p. 197, subheads A.-E. 

| 47,466 

p. 157, subheads A.-D. 

Veterinary Department - 

12,064 

p. 182, subheads K.-M. 

42,249* 

p. 124, subheads A.-C. 

Lunacy Inspection 

3,486 

p. 182, subheads D.-E. 

15,219 

p. 145, subheads A.-C. 

Public Record 

5,566 

p. 192 

18,643 

p. 152, subheads A. -B. 


78,738 

- 

304,874 

— 


15 per cent, of 301, 874/. = 45, 7317. Excess — 33,007/. 

* This is the provision for the Board of Agriculture for Great Britain, so the comparison is unduly 
favourable to Ireland. 
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Report ]by Mr. Thomas Sexton, the Honourable Edward 
Blake, M.P., and Mr. Henry Slattery. 


May it please Your Majesty, 

We, the undersigned Commissioners, humbly desiro to present to Your Majesty 
this Report, being supplementary to the Report which we have signed in conjunction 
with several of our colleagues. 

The conclusions drawn from the facts and considerations detailed in the appended 
Report are substantially as follows : — 

Principles of Comparison. 

1. The relative capacity of Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation may be 
most equitably determined by comparison of their resources. 

2. The existing system of taxation of Great Britain and Ireland, by equal rates of 
taxes on the same subjects in both countries, is not an equitable system, because, in 
effect, it discriminates against Ireland by assuming the taxable capacity of her people 
to be equal, in proportion to their number, to that of the people of Great Britain. 

3. So far as the revenue is drawn from taxes on property, it abstracts the same 
proportion of taxed property in both countries ; but it is mainly derived in Ireland 
from taxes on commodities of ordinary consumption, and the general effect of such 
taxes is to raise revenue from the populations of Great Britain and Ireland in pro- 
portion to their numbers ; which could only be equitable if their resources were 
alike. 

4. The aggregate annual income (expressed in money) possessed by the people of 
each country, appears to be, in principle, the best foundation for comparison of their 
resources ; taxation being, substantially, and so far as concerns the mass of the people, 
absolutely, a burden upon income. 

5. Unless the proportion between income and population in Great Britain and 
Ireland were approximately the same, it is manifest that taxation in proportion to gross 
incomes would apply unequal pressure to the resources of the two countries, and would 
press more heavily on the poorer, because a larger proportion of its more limited 
income must be expended in providing the necessaries of life. The taxation of the 
United Kingdom does not exceed about one-twentieth of its income ; hence there is 
no need or justification for the State to abstract any portion of the means required. bv 
the people for mere subsistence. The true measure of resources, therefore, for the 
present purpose, is not the gross income, including the cost of subsistence, but the 
surplus left after the cost of subsistence has been deducted. In Great Britain the 
proportion of income to population is so much higher than in Ireland, and the pro- 
portion of British income required for subsistence is consequently so much less, that, 
small as Irish income is in proportion to British, Irish surplus, compared with British, 
is much more insignificant. Taxation measured by comparison of gross incomes 
would, consequently, press so unequally upon Ireland that in equity the relative 
capacity _ must be measured by the surplus incomes of the countries, and the Irish 
surplus is so attenuated, that even the adoption of this basis will only diminish tho 
present unequal pressure, and cannot wholly remove it. 

6. Having regard to the slender means of Ireland, and the liability of the United 
Kingdom to great increases of its already vast expenditure, no system of proportionate 
taxation will exempt the means of subsistence in Ireland unless it be governed by a 
provision to limit Irish taxation to a specified annual sum, or to a certain defined 
proportion of the Irish estimated surplus. 


Specific Standards of Comparison. 

7. The only general record of income is the income-tax assessment ; and the net 
assessment, or the produce of the tax, affords the most appropriate standard, available 

I 2 


Resources. 


Existing 
system of 
taxation not 
equitable. 

Effect of 
equal rates 
of taxes on 
commodities. 


Aggregate 

incomes. 


Surplus 
neomes true 
measure of 
resources. 


Limit of 
Irish taxa- 
tion by maxi- 
mum sum. 


Most appro- 
priate 
standard. 
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Proportions 
of income 
above and be- 
low income- 
tax level. 
Irish pro- 
portion less 
below 
income-tax 
level. 


8. The proportion between the taxed incomes of Great Britain and those of Ireland 
approximates, probably, to the proportion between British and Irish untaxed 
incomes. clAUU 


Irish propor- 
tion of gross 
income. 

Irish pro- 
portion, as 
denoted by 
income-tax 
assessment, 
higher than 
true pro- 
portion. 


9. Considering the evidence as to wages, modes of industry, and extent and reon- 
lanty of employment, m Great Britain and Ireland, respectively, and also as to the 
condition of the two populations, there cannot be any doubt that the nroportion of 
Irish income below the income-tax level to corresponding British income", is less than 
the proportion of Irish to British taxed incomes as exhibited in the net assessment. 

10. The Irish proportion of gross income is consequently lower than the Irish nro 

portion of assessed income. pro- 


Rato per 
head. 


11 . The proportion of income as actually assessed is an inaccurate measure of the real 
gross amount of income liable to income tax in either country, because (1) the Irish 
assessment of land was made on a higher scale than the British, and has not been 
revised since agricultural prices fell; (2) a large proportion of the Irish income 
represented by the assessment of land is abstracted from Ireland by way of rent 
remitted to absentee landlords ; interest payable to British mortgagees, and otherwise ; 
iwl tl V l 6 ' 3Sm T5 , moome ™ der Schedule D. is evidently much less com- 

h! t ? e f r n h; fi? . (4 ) tbe great buIk of income remitted from foreign countries 

to inhabitants of Great Britain is not comprised in the British income-tax assessment 


j. 2. For these reasons the conclusions must be drawn, that the proportion of Irish to 
Bntisn raxed income, as measured by the net assessment to income tax, is higher 
than the true proportion of such income, existing or expended in Ireland. It is 
therefore the more obvious that, as already stated, the true proportion of Irish to British 
f'seTsment™ 0 “ l0WOT than * he P ro P ortio11 of ‘“ed incomes indicated by the 


Allowance 
for cost of 
subsistence. 


, Tbe uniform allowance of 121. per head, by way of deduction from income for 
-.ost of subsistence, was suggested by Sir Robert Giffen. Sir Edward Hamilton con- 
sidered it not too large, and no evidence dissenting from this conclusion was given to the 
Commission The average cost of providing only food and clothing for J Inmate of 
an Irish workhouse being about 9k a year, it cannot be said that 121. per head of the 

population is an excessive sum to deduct from the gross income of each country for 

the purpose simply of measuring the surplus incomes, the proportion of which is to fix 
the contribution of each country to the revenue. The revenue amounts to only about 
one-twentieth of the income of the United Kingdom, and this fact equitably enables ^d 
requires a liberal view to be taken of the question of cost of subsistence. 


14. It is true that many people, both in Great Britain and Ireland, spend less than 

12. per head on necessaries of life; true also that the incomes of man/are less than 
i2i. per head, and these are no doubt, proportionately more numerous in Ireland than 
m Great Britain. But, m distributing, between the wealthier and the poorer country 
W i 1Cl1 ?P r Tl ateS orJ y a sMUing in the pound of the income’ 
fir efl * d K r t f d ’ 11 wo . uld not , be reas ° n aM® *o reduce an allowance, averaged 
for all classes of the community, to the sum actually expended by the most indigent • 
still less would it be equitable to take advantage of the poverty of one country aid 
its consequent smaller expenditure on necessaries, by making to it a lower allowance for 
subsistence. The effect of this would be to impose an inferior standard of living upon 
the population of the poorer country, and, by this mode, to extract from poverty a 
larger revenue than from wealth. The same minimum allowance for subsistence should 
be applied throughout the United Kingdom ; it should be an average fof Tdasses 
not one measured by the circumstances of any particular class ; and from the equitable 
point of view It should represent the cost of what civilised usao-e regards as 
necessaries of life (.which a kingdom taxed only a shilling per pound of its ineoml 
can afford to cast out of reckoning for the present purpose) and should not be cut down 
because the poorer people in the poorer country are unable to provide themselves with 
necessanes of life on the ordinary scale of civilisation. 


15. If, instead of a rate per head, a proportion of gross income be deducted for 
suDsistence, evidently such proportion cannot be .less than one-fourth of the gross 
income of the United Kingdom, and it should be divided between Great Britain 8 and 
Ireland m the ratio of their populations. rsntam and 
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True Proportion of Taxable Capacity. 

16. The proportion of Irish to British income, indicated by the net assessment 
to income tax (1892-3), may be taken as 1 to 21, and by the produce of the tax 
as 1 to 23. 

17. There is evidence from which it must be concluded ( a ) (pars. 11, 12) that due 
adjustment of the British and Irish income-tax assessments would much increase the 
former, and diminish the latter, thus materially reducing the Irish proportion ; and 
(b) (par. 9) that the Irish proportion of incomes below the limit of [income tax is less 
than the Irish proportion of incomes above that limit. 

18. The true proportion of Irish to British gross income must therefore be very 
much less than 1 to 21, and probably not substantially more than 1 to 30. 

19. The lowest estimate of British income given in evidence before the Commission 
is 1,400 millions ; the highest estimate of Irish income, 76 millions ; and the proportion 
between these estimates is about 1 to 18. British income is probably much more than 
1,400 millions, and Irish income (having regard to the main current of evidence, and to 
the considerations set forth in pars. 9-12) is very much less than 76 millions. But, 
even if these figures be taken as the basis of calculation, and an allowance, for subsist- 
ence, of only one-fourth of the income of the United Kingdom be allotted to Great 
Britain and Ireland, respectively, in proportion to their population as found by the 
last census, the result is to measure the taxable income of Great Britain at 1,076 
millions ; that of Ireland at 30 millions ; and the true proportion of taxable capacity, 
on the principle, of equal pressure on the means possessed by each country, apart from 
necessaries of life, at 1 for Ireland to 36 for Great Britain, or about one-third of the 
proportion now contributed by Ireland, according to the Treasury computations. 

20. This proportion of 1 to 36 makes no allowance for the continual diminution of Irish 
relative capacity, owing to the steady and rapid progress of British wealth. Periodical 
revision would be required to adjust the proportion from time to time according to 
divergence in relative taxable capacity. 

Past Financial Relations. 

21. The irresponsibility of Irish Ministers under the Constitution of 1782, rendered 
the Irish Parliament unable to exercise any real control over the expenditure imposed 
upon Ireland, by the policy of the British Government, from 1794 to 1801. There 
is nothing to suggest that the resources of Ireland, either absolute or relative, were 
measured during the process of this immense expenditure, which included the whole 
military outlay in Ireland arising out of the war between Great Britain and France ; also 
the entire charge of suppressing the insurrection ; and the whole cost of maintaining 
a great army in the country during the progress of the project of Union. By these 
means, Irish expenditure, which had been only a million a year, was increased to seven 
millions, and at the end of the seven years taxation had risen from 1 million to 2^, 
and debt from 2 millions to 28. 

22. Undue advantage was taken of Ireland, in the Union scheme of finance, by 
fixing her future contribution on the basis of the proportion of the swollen expenditure 
charged against Ireland in the previous seven years, to the British expenditure in that 
period. The 'calculation on which the proportion of 2 to 15 was founded was 
manifestly fallacious, for three reasons — (1) because it reckoned as permanent annual 
Irish expenditure, the temporary military charges connected with the insurrection 
and the Union ; (2) because it left out of the expenditure the great annual charge for 
debt, although, to the extent of the proportion to be fixed by the calculation, Ireland was 
to be liable for all new debt incurred and the proportion of charges for existing debt 
was the obvious measure of this liability ; and (3) because a false average was struck 
between the higher proportion of Irish expenditure to the moderate British expen- 
diture in peace, and the lower proportion of it to the inflated British expenditure in 
war. By devices of such a character, the proportion of 2 to 15 was fabricated, which, 
in 16 years, extracted from Ireland 70 millions of taxes, and charged her with 113 
millions of debt. On the basis of the proportion of past expenditure, if the calcu- 
lation had been correctly made, by striking out the temporary Irish charges and 
including the whole of the British permanent expenditure, the proportion would not 
have been 1 to 7^, but 1 to 18, and this, as the Irish peers opposed to the Bill declared, 
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was probably the true measure of Irish capacity at that time, having regard to tie 
volume of expenditure. ° & ut 

23. The comparisons, never verified or silted, between British and Irish externa] 
and relative consumption of certain taxed commodities, by which the proportion 
of l to 15 was said to be sustained, were not evidence in the case, because thev 
afforded no measure of relative capacity. 3 

temsiionlfl ^'-A 8 proportion of 2 to 15, excessive though it was, admitted the taxable 
not have de- capacity of Ireland to be much lower than that of Great Britain, the strange 
pended on provision of the Union scheme that when the charge for pre-Union debts came into 
the same proportion as the relative capacity, indiscriminate taxation might be 
imposed, as if there were no longer any difference in capacity (because one particular 
charge had come into the same proportion as all the others), was repugnant to ecraifv 
and irreconcilable with reason. u 

• *• P®™ 4 of separate exchequers, the frequent failure of increases 

m the rates of Irish taxes to yield a corresponding, or any, ’ increase of revenue 
contrasted with the yield of all British increases much in excess of anticipation’ 
demonstrated that Ireland was taxed beyond her absolute capacity, as well as bevond’ 
her capacity m relation to (Treat Britain; and that the debt charged against her 
m addition to her taxation, was wholly an inequitable burden. ■ 

26. As soon as it became manifest, a few years subsequent to the Union, that the pro- 
portion of 2 to 15, applied to a vastly augmented expenditure, imposed upon Ireland a 
burden far beyond her utmost strength, it was the duty of the Imperial Parliament 
as the sole authority under the Act of Union, to substitute a reasonable proportion. 

27. The provisions of the Treaty of Union, concerning debt incurred after the 
Union, were absolutely disregarded. The great bulk of post-Union debt should have 
been dealt with as joint debt of the United Kingdom, but it was all divided into 
separate debts of Great Britain and of Ireland, m flagrant contravention of the treaty. 

28. The unwarrantable division of the joint debt, and the addition of the separate 
debts, unduly created, to the pre-Umon debts of each country, were breaches of the 
Treaty of Union; and as it was by these breaches of the treaty that the condition as 
to the proportion of debt which should authorise indiscriminate taxation was ostensibly 
satisfied, it is unquestionable that the proceedings of the Imperial Parliament in 1816 

abolishing the separate exchequers, discontinuing the quota system, discarding revi 
Sion, and opening up a way to indiscriminate taxation-were contrary to the express 
covenants of the Treaty of Union. So far as that Treaty is concerned, the right of 
Ireland to proportionate taxation and periodical revision, has existed continually in 
undimmished force from 1801 to tbe present time. ^ 

29. Ireland having been taxed more heavily than Great Britain during the war with 
Prance, had the first right, and most urgent claim, to reduction of burden, when peace 
was established, and expenditure reduced. But taxation of Ireland on the war scale 
was kept up after the war, and never subsequently lightened, whilst, as far as the 
reduction of expenditure allowed, remissions were granted to Great Britain. 

30. Remissions of taxes have been so directed during the last half century as 
to confer upon Great Britain the maximum of advantage both as producer and as 
consumer, and to lead to a vast development of British capital, income, manufacture 
trade, population, and general prosperity. 

31. Ireland had to accept, as a matter of course, whatever secured the advantage 

° f Movent were her circumstances, that the same policy which 

doubled the capital, income, and population of Great Britain, crippled the staple 
industry of Ireland, and greatly reduced her taxable capacity, by contraction of the 
means of employment, and consequent depopulation. 

32. Nevertheless, in the process of making good, by new taxation, the loss of 
revenue due to remissions, Ireland, already overtaxed, has been, and still is obliged «bv 
the imposition of the income tax and the quadrupling of the spirit duty (entaiiing'an 
additional burden of two millions a year), to pay several times as much, in proportion 
„o her resources, for the injury inflicted upon herself, as Great Britain has been called 
upon to contribute m return for extraordinary benefit. 

33. The taxation of Ireland since the Union has averaged six millions a veer W 
the conclusion unstained by evidence is that her fair average proportion of’ the 
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revenue levied, according to her relative capacity, was not more than three millions Ireland since 
per annum, or half the amount which she has had to pay. ti)e Umon - 

34. The gross amount of Irish taxation, as collected during the century, is scarcely Treasury 
affected by the adjustments made by the Treasury to estimate the “ true revenue,” adjustments 
because the collected revenue' has been adjusted by additions to it till 1870, and ° ev ^ e> 

by deductions from it since; and the additions in the former period are nearly 
balanced by the deductions in the latter. But as the effect of adjustment is now to 
reduce the Irish revenue, as collected, by more than two millions a year, it becomes 
material to observe that the part of the system of computation most relied upon 
has been found liable to error; that some “corrections” made must themselves 
be incorrect, as they are measured by applying particulars of the transit of goods 
for some months in 1891 to the revenue of later years ; and that other corrections 
are founded on private and unsifted information. In dealing with Irish revenue for 
any purposes directly practical, it would be necessary to substitute accurate particulars 
for more or less hypothetical estimates. 

Imperial Expenditure. 

(“ The charge for Irish purposes on the Imperial Exchequer .”) 

35. The Act of Union, which defines and directs the financial relations between Financial 
Great Britain and Ireland, constitutes Ireland, for the purpose of taxation, a separate 
country, to do separately considered, and dealt with apart, whether under the system of Union. * 
proportional contribution (set aside in contravention of the Treaty) or under that which 
succeeded, of contribution by “ equal taxes” on the same articles in each country, subject 

m such particular exemptions and abatements as the circumstances of Ireland might 
appear from time to time to demand. But the revenue of Ireland, her whole revenue, 
by whatever system raised, is contributed, under the Union, to “ the expenditure of 
the United Kingdom.” The Treaty does not indicate any mode of subdividing that 
expenditure into “ charges for Irish purposes,” and charges for purposes not Irish, and 
it does not authorise, or even contemplate, any division of the kind, or any division 
whatever. As to the present cost of Imperial Government in Ireland, it is chiefly due 
to the nature and conditions of such Imperial Government, and it appears more likely 
to be augmented than reduced until it is made subject to domestic control. 

(“ The amount of Irish taxation remaining available for contribution to Imperial 
Expenditure .”) 

36. The whole amount of Irish taxation is contributed to the expenditure of the Whole Irish 
United Kingdom, that is, to the whole Imperial expenditure ; and, while the Legis- reveu ^® te(1 
lative Union subsists, expenditure out of the Imperial Exchequer in Ireland, or for ^liole G£ 
purposes said to be Irish, cannot be regarded otherwise than as Imperial expenditure. i mpe rial 
Neither can the revenue of Ireland, contributed, as it is, to the undivided expenditure expenditure, 
of the United Kingdom, be divided into two parts for the purpose of appropriating 

one part in payment of charges arbitrarily classified as “ charges for Irish purposes,” 
and reckoning only the remainder, instead of the whole revenue, as the contribution of 
Ireland to Imperial Expenditure. Sir Robert Giffen affirms with emphasis that this 
new-found theory is as entirely opposed to authority, equity, and sound finance, as 
it certainly is fundamentally contrary to the principles and provisions of the Treaty of 
Union. 

(“ The Imperial Expenditure to which it is considered equitable that Ireland should 
contributed) 

37. As Ireland, under the existing system, contributes her entire revenue to Contribution 

Imperial expenditure as a whole, what is contemplated by this and the two t0 Imperial 
preceding questions can only be the transfer of control over Irish Finance to ur0 

an Irish Legislature, and a specified contribution to certain Imperial expenditure Legislature 
from the Irish Exchequer. Imperial expenditure has been, and is, incurred, as a established, 
general rule, in the interest of Great Britain, for the protection and extension of 

her trade and commerce, and the consequent increase of her wealth, and it would, 
as admitted, be incurred to the same extent, if Ireland did not exist, or if it had 
no connexion with Great Britain. Upon Ireland, whose interests are exclusively 
domestic, the great bulk of this expenditure, including the charge for debt, 
and for the army and the navy, bestows no substantial advantage now, and 
represents no substantial advantage obtained at any time. Considering also the 
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over-taxation of Ireland since the Union, and the effect of Imperial administration on 
future public charges in Ireland, it would be no more than merely equitable, if Ireland 
became responsible for her own financial affairs, that she should be exempt from 
contribution to Imperial expenditure for a time, and that such contribution should 
afterwards be limited according to the measure of the benefit derived from such 
expenditure by Ireland. 


REPORT. 


PART I.— PRESENT RELATIVE TAXABLE CAPACITY. 

1. — Upon what Principles of Comparison the relative Capacity of Great Britain 
and Ireland to bear Taxation may be most equitably determined. 

Limits of the Question. 

In this first and most material question, the inquiry is directed to principles, 
and the purpose of the inquiry is defined. That purpose is to determine, and to de- 
termine in the most equitable spirit, by a comparison of the resources of Great Britain 
with those of Ireland — each of the two countries being regarded as a whole — what 
proportion of the burden of Imperial taxation should be borne by each. 

Under this head, therefore, the investigation is concerned with nothing except 
resources. The question is simply one of capacity to bear taxation. Resources must 
determine this capacity, in any equitable judgment. And, as the object of this 
inquiry is to ascertain, not the absolute capacity of Great Britain or Ireland taken 
alone, but the relative ability of Great Britain and Ireland as joint contributories to 
the revenue of the United Kingdom, a comparison between the resources of the 
two countries is specified as the basis. 

Hence it is manifest that the examination prescribed in the present case limits 
inquiry to the question of the means possessed by the whole people of Great Britain 
on the one hand, and the whole people of Ireland on the other. It excludes any 
question between England and Scotland, or between Ireland and either England or 
Scotland. It does not admit any question relating merely to parts of Great Britain 
or of Ireland ; to particular classes or interests in either country ; or to a comparison 
between any particular aspects or incidents of taxation in one country and in the other. 
Each of the countries is constituted an indivisible integer for the purpose of this 
inquiry. 

It is also evident that the matter of relative taxable capacity, being determinable 
upon equitable consideration of resources, stands apart from the actual system of 
taxation now in force, and it is necessary to observe that the limits of the inquiry, as 
defined, do not include any direction as to the contingency of an adjustment of the 
existing fiscal system. It may be shown that the incidence, as between Great Britain 
and Ireland, of the taxation noAV imposed is at variance with equity, but the question 
of the mode of bringing actual circumstances into accord with equitable principles 
has not been included in the reference to this Commission. 


“ Equal Rates of Taxes” 

The principle of common taxation of two or more countries or distinct communities, 
by equal rates of taxes on the same subjects of taxation, assumes to regard them as if 
they were only one. So far from taking account of any disparity in their resources, 
and any consequent difference in their relative capacity, it proceeds upon the 
assumption that no such difference exists. A system of this kind is sometimes 
described as a system of indiscriminate taxation, but it may discriminate, either in 
selecting the subjects to be taxed or in fixing the rate of taxation to be levied in 
any particular case. 

Even with regard to equal rates of taxes upon property in two countries, equality 
of pressure will depend upon the kinds of property selected ; their presence or absence 
in the case of either country, and the relation of different rates to each other. 
When a common system is applied to countries dissimilar in circumstances and 
resources, as, for example, when great properties are very numerous in the wealthier 
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/WnfLtrv and small properties are the general rule in the poorer, equal rates of taxes 
on property in both may press more heavily on the latter by taking away a more 
considerable proportion of its more limited surplus income. 

But whilst equal taxes on property abstract the same proportion only of the gross 
income taxed in either country, equal taxes on articles of common consumption 
oncrate without any regard to disparity of income. In proportion to the actual con- 
Qiimntion of articles of ordinary use, the poorest country under such a common system 
C to 'pay as much as the richest. At least, this would be the result if each of the 
taxed articles were consumed in each country in the same proportion according to 
• ts riopulation. The poorer country would have to surrender a much larger part 
nf its income than the richer is called upon to yield, and a still greater proportion 
nf its surplus income, even if the rate of consumption of all taxed articles by 
both communities were the same. But if a light rate of tax is levied upon an article 
more commonly used in the wealthier country, and a heavy rate on an article more 
commonly consumed in the poorer, by such means, under a system of taxes nominally 
equal, the poorer partner may be severely, mulcted, whilst the burden of the wealthier 
may be rendered comparatively easy and light. 

The case has been put of a tea-drinking country and a coffee-drinking country 
.providing a common revenue by equal taxes on tea and coffee. It a heavy tax 
were imposed on coffee and a light tax on tea, the rate of each of these two taxes 
being the same in both countries, the taxation would be nominally the same, but 
the coffee-drinking country would provide the bulk of the resulting revenue. Other 
familiar instances will readily suggest themselves. A system of equal rates of taxes 
in two countries on the same articles is certainly indiscriminate m the sense that 
it is not measured according to what either country has to spend, or what either 
has to spare, but it may discriminate against either as effectually as any system oi 
unequal taxes by a particular selection of the articles to be taxed, and a calculated 
Graduation of the scale of rates according as each article is much or little consumed, 
or not consumed at all in one country or in the other. 

Such a system not only may discriminate, but it does discriminate, and it must, 
unless the consumption of each taxed article is in the same proportion m both com- 
munities or unless inequalities in consumption are counteracted by a balancing 
adiustment of the scale of rates. Everything depends upon the selection of com- 
modities, and the particulars of the scale, and it is manifest that a system of equal rates 
on the same articles, instead of affording any security for the application of equitable 
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on the same articles, instead of affording any security tor the application of equitable 
manciples to the question of relative taxable capacity, is founded on the theory that 
no such question arises, and the system can be as efficiently adapted to the imposition 
of unequal burdens, as if it were one of dissimilar rates of taxation in the different 
countries. 


Population. 


Among suggested tests or indications of relative taxable capacity population is some- Taxation 
times mentioned. It will be sufficient to observe tha 1 yro nes a ilofirmq relative 
contributory to a common revenue in proportion to population, the two populations populatiou _ 
are taxed upon the principle that, in proportion to their respective numbers, their 
capacity is the same. But to assume the existence of this equat capacity is to prejudge 
the question. 


Imports and Exports. — Consumption. 


At the period of the Legislative Union, computations of the value of imports and 
escorts and of certain taxed articles consumed, were offered as evidence of the 
relative taxable capacity of Great Britain and Ireland. The means available at that 
time for the determination of such questions were much less adequate for the pur- 
pose than thev have since become. It is not seriously argued at the present day 
that the sum of imports and exports, or the value of taxed commodities consumed 
can be taken as reliable tests of resources or of relative resources. Jixternai trade 
is but one element of industry and income. It may be little more than a Darter 
of food, or it may be a highly profitable exchange of manufactured articles for 
food or raw material. It may be extremely or only moderately profitable, or scarcely 
profitable at all. A country may be unprosperous though possessing external trade, 
or mav be prosperous without it. Taxed commodities of food and drink, such as 
are most commonly consumed in every country, may be consumed m a poor 
country as much as in a rich one, because the wealthier community enjoys a 
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choice of comforts and luxuries denied to the poorer. Such merely fragmentary 
indications of the condition of a people are compatible with prosperity, or poverty or 
an intermediate state. They do not affect the most material considerations ; they 
tell nothing of how much is earned ; of how much bare existence costs ; they shed 
no light whatever on what equity suggests as the all-important question, namely 
how much remains of the income of each of the countries compared, after reasonable 
provision has been made for the necessaries of life ? 

It must be admitted, then, that such principles as those of taxation according to 
population, according to the value of the sum of imports and exports, or according to 
the value of all or some of the articles of general consumption which happen to 
be subjects of taxation at the time, afford no guarantee of the maximum, or even of the 
minimum, of equity, but, on the contrary, render it inevitable that the burden will 
be apportioned in some ratio different from the ratio of relative resources. Neither 
can there be any question that a system of equal rates of taxes on the same subjects 
is compatible with the utmost inequality of burdens between two countries contributing 

to one exchequer. All that need be done in order to exact an undue proportion 

unlimited in extent of the means of either of the countries is to tax. the commodities 
most consumed in that country, and, in fixing the rate of the tax on each commodity 
to fix the higher rates on the particular commodities most generally in use in that 
country,, and the lower rates on those most consumed in the other. The same kind of 
effect, of course, may be produced, and the same discrimination exercised, by totally 
exempting some commodities and taxing others, however lightly. In fact a system 
o equal rates of taxes may thus be more easily rendered unjust and burdensome 
to the country discriminated against than one of differential taxes, because in the 
latter case the unequal treatment, and the mode of it, being manifest, are more 
liable to criticism and limitation; whilst in the former, the true effect of the 
system is disguised by the circumstance that each particular head of tax is at 
the same rate in both countries. Therefore it is not so clearly perceived that, by the 
simple expedient of high rates on some commodities, and low rates or no rates on 
others, a fiscal partnership between two countries can be worked in such a way 
under the system of nominally equal rates, that while each particular article is taxed 
to the same extent m both countries, yet one of the two countries may be so favoured 
fr “W? m ’ SS * s ta ^ en ’ whilst the other may be deprived of the whole or 
the bulk of its surplus, and thus not only prevented from accumulating wealth and 
making any material progress, but crippled in the struggle for mere existence. 


Equality of Taxation. 

Any system of taxation raising a revenue jointly from two countries must be 
condemned as repugnant to equity if it does not observe the principle of equal dealing 
between them, with a just regard to the actual means which each community has 
at its disposal Neglect of this essential principle may inflict grievous hardship, when 
countries taxed under a common system differ much in the extent of their resources 
and the consequence is more likely to arise when the wealthier community is also 
the more powerful, and can exercise a practically unchecked control. 

. Equality of taxation, as defined by Mill, means “equality of sacrifice.” This prin- 
ciple is laid down m the course of a demonstration of the rights of individuals 
wSft’t, “ ter ? Bts ’ m « community , but the equity is no less manifest! 
when the ease to be considered is that of two countries, each regarded as a unit, and 
both contributing by taxation to a common revenue. If it is right in taxing a com- 
mumty to have regard to the means of individuals, it is equally right when two 
countries are taxed Dy the same authority to have regard to the means at the disposal 
of each country— the country being, m this case, the unit, or individual The prin- 
ciple is applicable alike to individual members of the same community and to two or 
more communities associated with each other in a corresponding relation - nor can 
there be any doubt that it is as easy to observe, at least approximately, the ’principle 
of equality of taxation in. dealing with two countries, as it is difficult, within the limits 
f -°d TT y ’ t0 apply ^ Same prmciple ' eTen approximately, in taxing the me.™ 
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is the only just sense m which the principle can be interpreted, Mill further 
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down that taxation ought to be in proportion to means ; that the sacrifices 
livpd should be made to bear as nearly as possible with the same pressure upon 

lU _ . .... .i! 4. 1™ oa or\r\nr > t.i ATiAfl as that mi ft ftOTltnbutOr 


afl^that the expenses of government should be so apportioned as that one contributor 


Wild feel neither more nor lefes inconvenience from his share of the payment than 
another ; and that people should be taxed, not in proportion to what they have but 
% can afford to spend. Mill adopts the recommendation of Bentham that 
whit seems to be the most equitable mode of adjusting inequalities of pressure is to mode of 
W1WU , • • • 2 4 ooffioioni- fto -nvnviflA thft neeessaries of life, untaxed. 


a certain minimum of income, sufficient to provide the necessaries of life, untaned. adjustm; 

The necessaries of life are defined by Mill as the requisites of life and health, and 

protection against habitual bodily suffering. When an amount sufficient to mane 


.rnrision for these purposes is exempted from taxation, “Bach would then/* he says, 

“ nav a fixed proportion, not of his whole means, but of his superfluities. The editor 
„A Lcent edition of Mill drew attention to the circumstance that “ this principle of 
« assessment had been partially adopted by Mr. Gladstone at the last renewal of the 
,< Income Tax. From 100!., at which the tax begins, up to 2001., the income only 
“ uavs tax on the excess above 60 Z.” The principle has more recently received 
considerable extension, incomes up to 1601. being now wholly exempt, and the tax 
being- lightened by a system of allowances on incomes up to 400Z. 

Following Mill,' as Mill had followed Bentham on the question of the most equitable Mills 
mode of adjusting inequalities in the pressure of taxation, Sir Robert Giften, whose , ldopted- 
o-veat authority as an economist is- not questioned, adopts this course for the obvious Memo. Vol. 
reason that a poor population has necessarily a smaller taxable surplus m proportion l, p. 166 . 
toils gross income than a rich population. The one has hardly a margin after a 
sum sufficient for decent living; the other has a large margin ® Giffen. 

therefore applies the principle that a minimum allowance per head for subsistence 
should be deducted from the aggregate income of each country the residue being 
the taxable surplus, in proportion to the amount of which the contribution to the 

%T“ S amTq n 6s e tio“ta B examined in 1886 by Sir Robert Giffen in a well-known 
article on tbe economic value of Ireland to Great. Britain. He pointed out ttiat m tieatmeutof 
the assessment to the Income Tax the proportion of Ireland to the United Kingdom tte case in 
was as 1 to 17, that the proportion, according to estimates of income generally, was 1886 . 
the same as from Income Tax assessments only ; and that Irish capital was only a “Nineteenth 
twenty-fourth part of that of the United Kingdom. He next laid down, in' the follow- 


ine terms, the equitable principle of taxation appropriate to the case. “ The taxable ““jg, 

n t . . i 71 i I,™,, e, r-4-;il ow-iolW nrn-nni’fri rm tn tTlft t.axa v ' l ° m nrim A nr 


3, une muihituic ijj. ijauxjjxo uj. "rr r - . , f p. o 

j of Ireland must bear a still smaller proportion to the taxable income of 
„ .. . i •, j -(-a +1-.Q rfmoa lnmmft nr oamtal 1 


income Ol muon toeci co own r . r . • j i p. 

Great Britain than does its gross income or capital to the gross income or capital 
of Great Britain. The taxable income is the income remaining after allowance i- 
for the minimum necessary to maintain a population upon a given standard of living. 

In this sense,” he added (in illustration of the principle just laid down), “ giving the 


332 . 

333 . 


people of Great Britain an average of 12 /. per head as the minimum, they have 
a taxable income of about '800,000,000/. sterling annually. On the same scale five 
; millions of people in Ireland would absorb 60 out of, say, 75 millions gross income, 


In his evidence before the Commission, Sir Robert Giffen stated that the argument, Ev. 77/7. 
as put by Mr. Mill, appeared to him to be quite conclusive. It shows that “ simply 
« it is not the same thing to take 21. from a man who has 40/. a year, as to take 4/. 

“ from a man who has SO/., or 40/. from a man who has 800/. ; that the sacrifice 
“ imposed on the taxpayer is greater upon the man from whom you take 2Z. out of 
“ 40/ than it is on the man from whom you take 40/. out of 800 /., although the 
“ proportion is the same.” The sacrifice is not so great in proportion from the larger 
income as it is from the smaller. , n . . „ . . , 

Sir Edward Hamilton, in his Memorandum prepared for the use of the Commission, ^mciple 
observes that the respective incomes of two countries might be considered the most g.^ 
crucial of all tests whereby to gauge their relative resources, cites certain estimates or Hamilton _ 
the total incomes of Great Britain and Ireland made by Mr. Leone Levi and Sir Robert Memo. 
Giffen in 1882 and 1883, and, quoting also Sir Robert Giffen s definition of the taxable Vol. I., 
income of a country, proceeds to state his own opinion that “ the amount of a man s P- • 

“ income is not necessarily a test of his capacity to bear taxation, and that perhaps 1 • 

“ a better test of the amount which the ratepayer can afford to pay tor being governed, 

“ protected, and educated is the residue remaining after bare necessities of life have 
“ been met.” Different modes of estimating the residue were suggested but no 
witness examined before the Commission impugned the principle affirmed by Sir 
Robert Giffen and Sir Edward Hamilton, that relative taxable capacity is properly to 
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be measured, not by the total income, but by the surplus, or part of the income left 

alter making provision for subsistence. ' 

It is conceivable, no doubt, as an abstract proposition that there might be two 
countries so equally circumstanced in the relation of the population of each to its 
income, and tne income of each to the minimum cost of subsistence for its population 
that a system which raised from each country the same proportion of its total income 
would be compatible with equity. The reason of this, in such an imaginary case, would ' 
be simply, that the incomes being alike, and the cost of subsistence the same, the 
residues would consequently be similar, and would bear an identical relation to the 
incomes, so that to take the like proportion of the whole income of each country would 
be the same, m effect, as to take the same amount by a proportion of the residue : f 0 » 
whether the levy was measured by income or by residue the two countries would 
contribute in a corresponding ratio. 

But, in the case of Great Britain and Ireland, the proportions in the two countries 
between population and income, and between income and the cost of the necessaries 
of life, are so widely different from each other, that taxation levied in the proportion 
of the gross incomes must abstract a much larger part of the Irish than of the British 
Wtvf' m00 mf °? Great Brltain is estimated in evidence at certainly not 

less than 1,400 millions. The income of Ireland is not estimated' at more than about 
70 a Ji -I-'- Takm B 35 ml,llons , u» round numbers, as the population of Great Britain 
and 4j millions as the population of Ireland, if the- calculation of 121. per head for 
. subsistence be applied, the results are, in the first place, that the average income of 
the inhabitant of Great Britain is 40 L, and of the average Irishman 161 : and, in 
the secona place, that the average residue of the inhabitant of Great Britain, after 
providing for subsistence, is 281., and of the Irishman only 41. If taxation were 
imposed in the proportion of the average inoomes, the Irishman would pay 1/. for 
every 21. 10s. paid by the inhabitant of Great Britain. But his residue, being only 11 
for every 7 1 of British residue, it follows that, on the average, a system of taxation in 
proportion to incomes would take from the Irishman nearly three times as much 

coSd°affOTd to spJe° m ^ mbabltallt of Great Britai ”. on* of what each of them 

Passing from averages to gross figures, and again taking the incomes at 1,400 

* / Jv? 8 a !J 70 llll !°r! respectively, and the allowance for subsistence (121. per head) 
at 400 millions and 54 millions, the British residue would be 1,000 and the Irish 
residue only 16 millions. The inoomes, as stated, are in the proportion of 1 to 20 
But the flush residue is to the British in the ratio of only 1 to 60. 1 Again, the 
result is exhibited that the imposition of taxation on Great Britain and Ireland in 

iek. * SbS2;z 8 would appropriate ttee times as iarge asw ° f 

This could not be deemed equitable even if the respective residues were of the 
same amount per head But when that of which the larger part is taken is so very 
much the smaller of the two ; when it is so small that a disproportionate subtraction 
from its slender sum invades tbe boundary, of bare subsistence, the conclusion is 
■ unavoidable, that to tax Great Britain and Ireland in proportion to their whole 
incomes, so far from applying the most equitable principle, would deny equality of 
taxation to the poorer country by demanding disproportionate and excessive sacrifice 
and would press with manifest inequality on the two contributors, subjecting the 
weaker to inconvenience, hardship, and even danger. J 8 

Mill declares it to be the proper sense of the maxim of equality of taxation that 
people should be taxed, not m proportion to all thev have, but to what they can 
afford to spend. The system of taxing people according to what they have— accord 
mg to all they have to live upon— simply means, in regard to Great Britain and Ireland 
ba whlch ‘ ias onl y. u Pon tic computation above set forth, about one-sixtieth 

of the annual surplus possessed by Great Britain, would have to pay treble her fail- 
share, and to yield it out ot an infinitesimal margin, whilst the British surplus— the 
mam part of a vast income— remained, after taxation, in gross hulk scarceJy P lessened 
and m practically an nndimimshed average amount per head of the population 
., ™traotion to the Commission, to report upon what principles of comparison 
the relative taxable capacity of Great Britain and Ireland may bo most equitably 
determined, appears to point directly to the principle of equality of taxation a)s intei^ 
preted by Mill ; that is to say, the principle of equality of sacrifice ; the principle of 
Sr, a m bre6 e lre a ; 41l f .principle equal inconvenience ; the principle thilt taxation 
should ne fixed, not m proportion to what people have, but to what they can afford to 
spend— not m proportion to their whole means, but to their superfluities 7 ' The British 
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l^g of superfluity,— the annual amount which the British people can afford to British and 

S tj e nd -is about equal to three-fourths of their total income. Therefore, the taxation J rish surplus 

of Great Britain, now about one-twentieth of its income, would have to be multiplied lucomes - 
fifteen fold ; it would have to increase to the point of three-fourths of the whole 
income before the surplus disappeared, and, until the complete disappearance of the 
surplus, the fund requisite for subsistence would, of course, remain intact. If 
taxation rose to the point of one-fourth of the whole British income, a surplus 
amounting to half the income would still remain. 

But, whilst the British surplus is three-fourths of the British income, the Irish 
surplus, as shown, is less than one-fourth of the Irish income, and. this being so, it 
is plain that the same rate of taxation which would exhaust the British surplus 
merely, would take, together with the surplus, the whole subsistence fund of Ireland ; 
and that the same rate which would leave the British surplus still equal to half the 
income would wipe the Irish surplus out of existence. At this moment Great Britain Proportion 
pays in her contribution to the revenue less than two shillings in every pound of ”®^® e g n and 
taxable surplus at her disposal, whilst Ireland pays about ten shillings m every pound tax ^ onc 
of hers. These facts establish, in the most conclusive manner, that under the forms 
of equality, the poorer country is deprived inequitably of the slender remnant of her 
scanty means, whilst the richer is free to enjoy or accumulate three-fourths of her 
whole income, after making provision for the necessaries of life. 


Burdens on Irish Surplus Income. 

At this point it becomes essential, to emphasise the fact that Imperial taxation is Other de- 
not the only imperative demand on the limited surplus fund of Ireland. The local 
taxation of that country, which has increased by about one half in the last 30 years, plus 
now amounts to nearly 3-|- millions per annum, as appears by the evidence of Mr. Local taxa _ 
H. A. Robinson, one of the Commissioners of the Irish Local Government Board. Nor t i on . 
is this the heaviest deduction made from the surplus of Ireland. In addition to Ev . 1709. 
the amount of the Imperial taxes, there is also the economic drain. 

Sir Robert Giffen, in connexion with his evidence, handed in an estimate of the value Vol. 2 , pp. 
of the principal articles exported from and imported into Ireland in 1893, and also an 178-180. 
estimate of the total value of Irish imports and exports in that year, the former Vol. 2, p. 
showing that exports exceeded imports by seven millions, the latter putting the excess 174, 
at five millions/ Not being aware of any perpetual adverse exchange, such as would 
be one sign of a continual serious economic drain, Sir Robert Giffen did not conclude Ev. 7627. 
that the excess of exports denoted an economic drain of five millions, but, after 
fuller examination of the subject, he eventually admitted that it is quite possible 
“ there may be a few millions of economic drain from Ireland.” He also pointed out Ev. 8187. 
that remittances made to Ireland would enter into the calculation of exchange. Economic 
Imperial loans to Ireland would have an influence, no doubt, in that direction, without drain, 
affecting the fact of an economic drain from Ireland. "Whatever may be the case as 
to exchange, or whatever the explanation, the existence of a heavy annual economic 
drain from Ireland is a familiar fact, and one established by ample and various proofs. 

Mr. Murrough O’Brien, one of the Irish Land Commissioners, gave weighty evidence Vol. 2 , A PP . 
on this subject at an early stage in the progress of the inquiry, and condensed his 3 > P- 196 - 
testimony into an account or summary of the principal payments constituting the No. 167 of 
economic drain. His figures have not been challenged. For absentee rental he took 7 * 
as his basis of calculation a Parliamentary Paper issued in 1872. The Return did not 
include superior rents, rentcharges, or annuities. Mr. O’Brien has simply taken the 
figure given in the Return as the rental paid by Ireland to absentee landlords of 
rural properties — 2,470,816/.. — and has added a similar proportion of the rental of 
urban properties, 960,900/. No addition is made for the great increase of absenteeism 
since 1872, or for the considerable proportion of large Irish incomes expended in Great 
Britain by persons who cannot be classed as absentees. 

Under the next head, interest on mortgages, the only British mortgages reckoned 
are those held by insurance companies, computed by Sir Robert Giffen, in 1886, to 
amount to 14 millions. The interest, at an average of 4-| per cent., is put at 630,000/. 
per annum. The other important items are repayments to Church Fund, principal 
and interest ; similar payments in respect of Treasury loans ; quitrents ; land purchase 
annuities ; and remittances of Savings Bank deposits, the particulars of all of which 
are obtained from public records. The probable ‘amount of absentee rental Mr. O Brier, 
estimates at 5 millions, and of mortgage interest and annuities at 1^ millions, but taking- 
only the amounts known approximately, under the first head, 3,431,716/., and under 
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the second, 630,000Z. ; and adding the known amounts under the several remaining 
heads, Mr. O’Brien finds a total, approximately ascertained, of economic drain, that 
is to say, payments and expenditure out of the income of Ireland for which there is 
little or no corresponding return, of 6,256,699Z., and a probable total of 8,664,983Z. 

Estimating as before, the gross income of Ireland at 70 millions a year, and the 
allowance for subsistence (12Z. per head) at 54 millions, the sum of 16 millions 
represents the amount of the residue, or surplus. Against it stand the following- 
charges : — ° 

(a.) Imperial taxation, as collected in Ireland, 9-^ millions, but 
as contributed by Ireland, according to the Treasury 
methods of adjustment - - - . - 7 A millions 

(b.) Local taxation - - - - - - 3i millions 

(c.) Economic drain, the probable total, as estimated by Mr. 

O’Brien, 8f millions, and the total known approximately - 6J millions 


17 1 millions 


Broadly viewed, the situation is clear, and it shows that after allowance has been made 
for the cost of the mere necessaries of life, upon a scale as meagre as civilisation will 
allow, the whole balance is consumed by Imperial and local taxation, and by the 
economic drain from Ireland of value for which she receives, either no return at any 
time, or, at least, no immediate benefit. J 


Decrease of Irish Capital. 

In view of so extraordinary an economic condition, it is not surprising to find such 
evidence as that laid before the Commission by Mr. Thomas Lough, M.P., of a great 
decrease in the capital of Ireland since the period of the Legislative Union. The 
estimate of Irish capital made in 1812 by Colquohon, a writer quoted with respect 
and without dissent or qualification, in this particular, by Sir Robert Giffen was 
563 millions, and the estimate by Sir Robert Giffen himself of the capital of Ireland 
at the present time puts it at no higher amount than about 400 millions. Within 
the same period, while the capital of Ireland is said to have diminished by one-third, 
Sir Robert Giffen calculates that the capital of Great Britain has increased from 
1,500 millions to, at least, 10,000 millions. This startling contrast brings to mind the 
remark of Mill, thao England, which accumulates capital, not only for itself, but for 
half the world, may be said to defray the whole of its public expenses from its 
overflowings, and that its wealth is probably as great as if it had no taxes at all • 
whilst in a poor country, like Ireland, any tax will impede the increase of the national 
wealth ; and over-taxation, carried to a sufficient extent, is quite capable of ruining 
the most industrious community. ° 

It certainly does appear that accumulation in England, since the period of the 
Legislative Union, so far from being hindered by taxation, has gone on at an unprece- 
dented rate, but that, in the course of a century, about one-third of the wealth of 
Ireland has vanished. Undoubtedly, when all that remains to Ireland, after a moderate 
allowance for provision of the means of subsistence, is abstracted by taxation and the 
dram of income to absentees, to mortgagees, and to the State, it is more likely that 
Irish capital must dimmish than that it can increase, and it becomes easy to 
understand how material progress is not made in Ireland, how poverty is intensified 
how one bad season produces wide distress, and how two bad seasons in succession 
create a state of famine. 


Cost of Subsistence in Ireland. 

If it should be supposed that too large an allowance for subsistence has been made 
and that the residue has consequently been set down at less than its true amount’ 
reference may be usefully made to an estimate submitted by Sir Edward Hamilton’ 
It was not sifted by the Commission, because Sir Edward Hamilton did not produce 
it until the last day of his examination, which was also the last day of the mcmirv 
his evidence preferred to it at a total account of Ireland’s aggregate expenditure; 
which he had tried to build up ; a rough estimate, which he offered to put in if there 
was no objection. In the Appendix it is submitted, with much diffidence ’ as “ an 
“ attempt. made to estimate the aggregate of expenditure ■ incurred by, individuals in 
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« Ireland.” It is made up, in part, from the revenue accounts, and, in part, on the 
basis of statistics supplied by Sir Robert Giffen. 

The details of this attempt are open to much critical comment, but, taken' 1 into 
consideration as the best result of Treasury skill and experience in framing an estimate 
of the kind, it offers material for an inference of the first importance. Sir Edward 
Hamilton computes that the amount expended annually in Irelaud on house rent, coals, 
turf, and articles of food (all untaxed except tea, the duty on which is half a million), 
namely, tea, sugar, bread, butter, meat, milk, meal, and potatoes is 44-|- millions per 
annum. As clothing is not included in the estimate, it would appear to follow that the 
outlay for subsistence must be in excess of 50 millions a year ; that therefore' the 
allowance of 121. per head for necessaries of life is not beyond the mark, and that 
the surplus cannot materially exceed the amount abstracted, by taxation and the 
economic drain, from Ireland, namely, 17 millions a year. 


Surplus Incomes, not Gross Incomes, the Equitable Test. 

Great Britain possessing at least 1,400 millions of income, of which 1,000 millions, 
or about three-fourths of the whole, are surplus over the cost of mere necessaries of 
life, and Ireland having an income of not more than 70 millions, of which, on the same 
basis, only one-fourth, or say 16 millions, can be accounted surplus, it is clear that 
if Great Britain were taxed in proportion to her whole income her surplus is so 
large a part of it that the proportion of income taken would not be much exceeded by 
the proportion of surplus actually surrendered ; but Irish surplus is so limited in 
relation to the gross income that, if taxation were raised in proportion to the latter, 
any proportion of it would be four times as large a proportion of her surplus. 

Taxation apportioned on this principle must fall very unequally on Great Britain 
and Ireland, and must press with a severity, in effect, immeasurably greater, on the 
country which has the smaller fraction of her income left at her disposal when 
necessaries of life have been provided. It is quite evident, therefore, that as between 
Great Britain and Ireland taxation cannot, with any regard to equity, be measured 
on such a basis, or on any basis connected with income except that of the proportion 
between the balances of the two incomes which remain after due allowance for 
subsistence. 


Protection of the Irish Surplus. 

Regard should also be had to the fact that the Irish surplus is subject to a 
wasting economic drain ; and further, from the point of view of equality, equality 
of pressure, or equality of inconvenience, in a partnership between a wealthy country 
and a country of small resources, a partnership involving expense on a great 
scale, and expense which is subject to sudden and vast increase, it is not the 
same thing to draw proportionately on a very small surplus and a very great one ; on 
a small surplus heavily burdened, and a great surplus that is free. Equity demands, 
in order that the surplus, and even the subsistence fund, of the less prosperous 
community, should be protected against entire appropriation, that a maximum pro- 
portion of the surplus, or a maximum annual sum, should be fixed, and that the 
maximum so fixed should never be exceeded in the actual levy of taxation. 


Defect of the Union Scheme. 

The omission of this just and necessary safeguard from the financial arrangements 
of the legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland resulted in the taxation 
of Ireland far beyond both her relative capacity, and her absolute means ; in the 
charging against her of an enormous mass of debt, and in the forfeiture of her treaty 
right to periodical revision of her quota on the basis of comparative resources. The 
proportion imposed by the Union, though excessive, might possibly have been borne, 
till lightened by revision, if ordinary conditions of expenditure had prevailed. But 
increased expenditure entailed an augmented contribution ; an augmented contribution 
operated on Ireland as if it were doubled or trebled proportion of the former 
expenditure, and the inevitable consequences ensued ; exaction, loss of means required 
for subsistence, ruinous borrowing, and virtual bankruptcy. In any arrangement to 
raise revenue from Great Britain and Ireland in a fixed proportion there is no real 
protection for Ireland against unequal pressure except by an express stipulation that 
her annual burden should never exceed a certain specified sum. 
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Principles of Comparison. 

The answer to the first question referred to the Commission is that the relative 
capacity of Great Britain and Ireland may be most equitably determined upon the 
following two principles of comparison: — (1.) A comparison of the estimated amount 
of income remaining to each country, after deducting from its gross income an 
allowance for the cost of supplying its population with the necessaries of life ; this 
proportion defining the general relation of taxable capacity ; and (2) a comparison of 
the approximate sum to be raised from each country, with its estimated surplus income, 
in order to secure to the poorer country the retention of some adequate portion of its 
surplus, by providing that its taxation should in no case exceed a certain part of its 
surplus, or a specified maximum annual amount. 


II.— By the Application op what specific Standards the relative taxable Capacity 
of Great Britain and Ireland to bear Taxation may be most equitably determined. 

The definition of certain principles, in answer to the previous question, gives a 
particular direction to the inquiry concerning specific standards, by the application of 
which the principles affirmed may be carried into effect. These principles being founded 
upon a comparison of the surplus income of Great Britain and Ireland, and surplus 
income being measured by deducting from gross income an allowance for subsistence, 
the next head of the investigation relates to the mode by which estimates of the income 
and of the allowance respectively may best be made. 

Sir Robert Gi fen’s Evidence. 

The method of computation employed by Sir Robert Giffen is characterised by 
precision of thought and comprehensive knowledge. Observing, first, that there are 
two elements to be considered, property and income ; he pointed out that incomes are 
not proportioned to the amount of property in a country ; that one community may 
have a large income in proportion to its property, and another a large amount of 
accumulated property, but not an income in proportion. The community, however, that 
has the income can make use of it, and the income is as actual a resource as if derived 
from property. 

The whole income, therefore, he inferred, is the proper thing to consider, and the main 
point to go for is a comparison of the aggregate of individual incomes in the two 
countries. It is quite possible, he remarked, that the real income might not bear the 
same proportion to the income expressed in money in each of the countries, because of 
a difference in the extent of domestic and other services which are not the subject of 
exchange of income ; but he saw no reason to believe, in the cases of Great Britain 
and Ireland, that the exchanges in respect of such services are less in proportion to the 
total real income in one country than in the other, and he assumed that the total 
amount would be affected alike in both. “ There is hardly,” he laid down, “ any direct 
“ measure conceivable of the resources of the two countries except income or property 
“ expressed in money.” He did not suggest, as a material element in the case, nor. 
was it suggested or implied by any witness, that there is such difference between Great 
Britain and Ireland in the rapidity of the circulation of money incomes, as would 
affect the result of a comparison of the aggregates. “ All we can do,” Sir Robert Giffen 
affirmed, “ is to count up the aggregate of individual incomes as they are actually 
“ exchanged, without going behind into the question of what the real force of the two 
“ communities would be, .if we are to get at the whole facts.” 

“ If there were reason,” he added, “ to believe that income-tax income, which is 
“ dealt with contentiously for the purpose of taxation, bore the same proportion to 
“ the total in the two countries compared, hardly any other inquiry would be necessary 
“ than an inquiry into the income tax.” 

He proceeded to take note of the gross and net assessments to income tax for 
1892-3, and also of the produce of the tax. The gross assessment he put aside, because 
it includes the total annual income from certain kinds of property, — lands and houses, 
— which happen to be the principal kinds of property in Ireland, but are not the 
principal kinds in Great Britain ; whilst, for the present purpose, comparison of the 
net assessment, or of the produce, is the best, because the thing to be compared in the 
two cases is the aggregate of individual incomes above a certain standard. Taking 
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tlie proportion indicated by the net assessment, he referred to his opinion, expressed Ev. 7658. 
in 1880, that Ireland is more strictly valued than Great Britain, adding that it is Ireland more 
almost quite certain that a large element, a considerable part, of the foreign income ^Yued 
of the British people is never accounted for to the income-tax authorities ; that local Er itish 
people have so much to do with the British valuation under Schedule A., that the i ncome 
valuation has not been made as complete as it might be, and he was not at all sure omitted 
that the assessment to the income tax could be taken as a fair statement of the rental, 0I ' uncler - 
probably the rental was considerably more ; whilst as to Schedule D., he said it is ™ luec, ‘ 
obvious that in a very wealthy country like England, and especially in a metropolis Ev ' 76 ^ 1 ' 
like London, the assessing authorities have very little means indeed of getting at the Ev. 7659. 
true facts. 

However, comparing the net assessments, the witness observed _ that there is no Ev. 7675. 
reason to believe that the proportion of other than tax-paying incomes is widely Non-tax- 
different ; it might be assumed that the proportion was likely to hold good, or nearly l myin q 
so, as regards the total incomes. Adopting, as a primary measure, the income-tax Memo!’ 
proportion, he proceeded to inquire if there was anything else to suggest a different Vol. 2 ,' 
conclusion; and, first, whether Ireland has so much a larger share of non-tax-paying P-163, 
than of tax-paying income as to alter the proportion derived from the income-tax 
assessment. 

Putting in tables of wages — exhibiting comparisons between Ireland and the Vol 2, pp. 
United Kingdom as a whole, and showing, for different employments, standard rates 168-172. 
and average amounts of wages — the latter deduced from the rates compared with the P- 167- 
numbers at different rates, so as to give the true average ; further, taking into 
account the different masses of labour at the different rates, the different distribution 
of people employed at high and low rates, and the preponderance of wages at the Wages, 
low rates in Ireland, the witness came to the conclusion that the average income of the Ev. 7619, 
wage-earner in Ireland is about half, or little more than a half, of the average income 7 > 719 - 
of the wage-earner in the United Kingdom, and that, even allowing the proportions 
of people in the prime of life in the two countries to be the same (whereas in fact 
the proportion is lower in Ireland), this would make the Irish . share of wages such 
a proportion as would not materially affect the proportion derived from the income- 
tax assessment. 

Turning next to the death duties, Sir Robert Giffen observed that the indication Ev. 7726- 
they give is much the same as that of the gross income-tax assessment, but bearing 30- 
in mind that death duties relate to property, not income ; that the population in Death <lut.ies. 
Ireland is older than in Great Britain ; that successions are probably more frequent 
in Ireland ; that corporation property, of which there is a vast amount in England, is 
excluded from these figures ; and that the assessments approach more nearly to the 
total value of real property in Ireland than they do in England, because only the life 
interest of the successor being reckoned, it forms a larger proportion of the total value 
in Ireland, where land sells for about 15 years’ purchase, than in England, where 
it reaches 25 or 30 ; making due allowance for considerations such as these, it would Ev 7723 . 
be seen that there was nothing in the death duty figures inconsistent with the net 
income-tax proportion. 

Without venturing, in the absence of complete official statistics at present, to conclusions: 
make up an account of the aggregate incomes in such a form as that used by how sus- 
Mr. Dudley Baxter in 1868, Sir Robert Giffen maintained that his conclusions are tamed, 
sufficiently borne out by the direct comparisons of income tax and of wages. According 
to former experience, he holds it to be a tolerably safe rule to double the gross 
assessment to income tax, in order to arrive at the aggregate income of the country. Doublino . 
This would give, as compared with “the usual estimate” of 1,500 millions for the gross assess- 
United Kingdom (which he considers rather under the mark), an aggregate of ment., 

76 millions for Ireland, which he classified into 27 millions of income-tax paying 
incomes, 10 millions of intermediate income, and close upon 40 millions of wages. 

Examining this result by an estimate of agricultural income, he submitted an Ev 7733 . 55 ' 
account of the probable net annual value of Irish agricultural produce, indicating Agricultural 
40 millions at the outside as the annual return to agriculture in Ireland on the income of 
average in recent years. Analysing the census returns, he found that 64 per cent, of I re,aud - 
the Irish people are dependent on agriculture, and, doubting that Irish income is much 
more per head than what is shown per head as the result of its agriculture to those 
engaged in it, he calculated for the remaining 36 per cent, at the same rate per head 
as for the agricultural 64 per cent. The product is 63 millions, and Sir Robert 
Giffen puts the aggregate income of Ireland at some point between this sum of 63 
millions and the amount of 76 millions obtained by the rule of doubling the gross, 
income-tax assessment. 

U 88380. r 
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Observations on Sir Robert Giffen' s Evidence. 

The course of Sir Robert Giffen’ s evidence on income has been indicated at some 
length, because his demonstration was the most scientific in method, the most 
compact, and closely reasoned, of any submitted to the Commission ; also because 
his eminence as an investigator, his official position as Controller-General of the 
Commercial, Labour, and Statistical Department of the Board of Trade, and his 
commanding knowledge of the circumstances with which this inquiry is concerned, 
invest his evidence with special importance and authority. 

Capital and Income. 


| Observations Taxation, in Great Britain to the extent of about seven-eighths, and in Ireland in a 
ia m7 '~ proportion even greater, being levied, either upon income, once a year, or upon con- 
sumption from day to day, it will readily be conceded that the amount of income is 
a more practical standard than the amount of capital, for the purpose of determining, 
in reference to such a system of taxation, the taxable capacity, either relative or 
absolute, of the respective countries. No doubt, capital is an element of importance 
in the case, and it should be borne in mind that the capital of Ireland, at the present 
time, is probably not more than about one-thirtieth of the capital of Great Britain ; that 
the annual income of Great Britain from capital alone is greater than the entire capital 
of Ireland ; and that the amount added every year to the capital of Great Britain (an 
amount estimated, some 20 years since by Sir Robert Giffen, at 240 millions for each 
year from 1865 to 1875, and by another able statistician at 350 millions) is probably 
not less than the capital of Ireland altogether. 

The contrast drawn by Sir Robert Giffen between an old country like England 
1890 °™ ' " an< ^. a ‘ new co^try like the United States — the new country borrowing money, and 
174, 182. having a larger income, in proportion to its property, than the old country in pro- 
portion to its accumulated wealth, of course has no application to the case of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Ireland does not borrow, except a little from Great Britain, and 
there can scarcely be any doubt that Irish capital, being almost confined to agriculture, 
As to capital is very much less remuneratively employed than British capital, which is applied, in 
and income, the main, to manufacture, construction, commercial industry, and trade. It would, 
however, be extremely difficult to make a reliable estimate of British capital ; to 
distinguish the amount of it unemployed, or to measure the profits secured by 
different uses ; and therefore, having regard to the nature of the taxes imposed, and 
to the fact that capital, even if accurately estimated, affords little evidence of the 
condition of the wage-earning populations, there is no reason for questioning Sir Robert 
Gillen’s judgment, that income (being, however derived, an actual resource) is the 
more efficient test of capacity to bear taxation — a burden continually reimposed, as 
income is continually renewed. 

Real and Money Income. 

Concerning the difference between real income and income expressed in money, there 
is nothing in the evidence in conflict with Sir Robert Giffen’s conclusion that services 
which are not the subject of exchange of incomes are rendered in about the same 
proportion in Great Britain and in Ireland, and no reason appears for challenging his 
opinion that the best available standard of income is the aggregate of individual incomes, 
as they ai’e actually exchanged. 


As to real 
and money 
incomes. 


dence. 


Ev. 8263, 
8293. 


I Economic 
\ value of 

I ® Ireland to 
Great 
Britain, 
p. 338. 
Essays in 


Income-Tax Assessment. 

As to the The income-tax assessment is manifestly the best foundation of any estimate of 
income-tax aggregate incomes, and in any such estimate it is the factor most precisely ascertained, 
assessment. Of its three main heads of particulars, the gross assessment, the net assessment, 
and the produce of the tax, Sir Robert Giffen selects the net assessment as affording 
Ev. 7653. the best standard of comparison. It is obviously much better than the gross assess- 
Ev. 7821-3. ment, for the reason stated, that the gross assessment contains, not only all ascertained 
incomes, however derived, above a specified limit, but all incomes derived from two 
kinds of property only, lands and houses, whatever the amount of each particular 
income may be ; and as these two kinds form the bulk of Irish property, but are only 
a minor element in Great Britain, the effect of such an incongruous comparison would 
be the reverse of useful. 

But the net assessment compares like with like, because it includes all incomes above 
a certain level, and leaves out all below it. Therefore the net assessment is to be 
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preferred to the gross. It must be observed, however, that the produce of the tax, one 
of the tests of capacity prescribed in the Act of Union, is also held by Sir Robert Ev. 7653. 
Griffen to be a better test than the gross assessment, and whilst the net assessment 
shows, between Ireland and Great Britain, a proportion of 1 to 21, the proportion 
shown by the produce is less than 1 to 23. It is a substantial difference,, and the 
minor corrections, referred to by Sir Robert Giffen, as being made in the special return 
from which the yield of the tax is taken, are so trivial as to have no appreciable effect. 

The yield does really indicate a substantially lower Irish capacity, than the net Test of 
assessment, and looking to the opinion of Sir Robert Giffen, and the weighty evidence produce, 
of Mr. Murrough O’Brien, that Ireland is overvalued, it would appear that the exces- 
sive valuation and the lower proportionate yield may be related to each other as cause 
and effect, and that the produce may offer a better test of real capacity than the net 
assessment. 

It would probably be very difficult to estimate, for practical purposes, the extent 
to which the British income-tax assessment is too low, as a standard for comparison 
with Ireland, by reason of the defects set forth by Sir Robert Giffen, namely, the 
omission of the great element of foreign income, the inadequate assessment under 
Schedule A., and the low assessments, and omissions, under Schedule D., especially in 
London. But it is tolerably evident, from this point of view, that the assessment, in 
regard to British income, is far from being complete as a record, or full as a standard 
of comparison. On the other hand, Mr. Murrough O’Brien, who has been officially Excess o£ 
engaged for 25 vears in valuing Irish land, testifies that in order- to render the Irish Irish 
assessment under Schedules A. and B., a just standard of comparison, it should be ^sessmen . 
reduced by 4 millions — 2 millions to correct the higher scale of valuation in Ireland, 
and 2 millions to adjust to the prices of the present time the Irish assessment made 30 
to 40 years ago (in a period of higher prices than those ruling in recent years) and never 
subjected to revision since. Sir Robert Giffen takes all the assessments, British and 
Irish, as they stand, not attempting to correct by any estimate the deficiencies of the 
British assessment, or to reduce the Irish assessment to the British scale of valuation, 
or adjust it according to present prices. Therefore the income-tax standard of com- 
parison, and the totals of British and Irish tax-paying incomes, can only be made use 
of subject to the observation that they require considerable adjustment. 


Wages. 

The estimate of proportions of wages, submitted in his evidence by Sir Robert As to wages. 
Giffen, must be taken as the result of a systematic investigation, by the most com- 
petent authority in the country, with the [advantage of access to all the statistical 
material collected by the Board of Trade. Account is taken of rates of wages, of 
masses of labour at each rate, of averages in each industry, and of the preponderance 
of low rates. So far as inquiry can be systematised, and accurate method applied 
to the material available at the present time, this estimate is probably as good as can 
be made by the use of this material. 

Sir Robert Giffen admits that he has not taken account of the fact that there is a Ages of 
smaller proportion of people in the prime of life in Ireland than in Great Britain ; j a ^ popu ’ 
also, that his comparison would be materially affected if it were found that the employ- ^v-. 7719 . 
ment of agricultural labourers is tolerably regular and continuous in England, but Ev 76g9 
intermittent and precarious in Ireland. He has no doubt that there is less continuity Ev 
of labour in Ireland than in England. As he observes, a completely satisfactory Precarious 
account of the whole matter, an account aiming at precision in particulars, could only employment 
be made up after local study and a good deal of expert examination of results. But, m Ireland, 
even now, it is' evident that an estimate which does not take into account the numbers Ev. 7728. 
who earn nothing in Ireland during a great part of the year, must overrate both 
her absolute and her relative capacity to a very material extent. 

Mr. Murrough O’Brien, whose knowledge of Irish questions of this character is 
accurate and comprehensive, gave evidence that the dearth of employment in Ireland Ev. 5508. 
is so severe as to force great numbers every year to go out of the country for work. 

He quotes the testimony of Mr. Little in his report to the Labour Commission that 

“ in most Irish districts there is insufficient employment.” A s to Mr. Little’s statement 

of the average wages of agricultural labour in Ireland at ten shillings a week, his Ev. 6807. 

comment is that this figure only refers to those who are in constant employment, and 

they form, in his opinion, so inconsiderable a portion of the whole, that he puts the Ev. 6S13. 

proportion of Irish to British wages very much lower than the proportion of Irish to 

British tax-paying incomes. 
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Sir Robert Giffen has stated “ there can be little doubt that other sources of 
income, outside of the income tax, are larger relatively in Great Britain than in 
Ireland, but the effect of assuming that the stated average rate of wages is earned as 
generally all the year round in Ireland as in England, is to make it appear that the 
income outside of the income tax is relatively larger in Ireland than in England. 

'this effect, no doubt, is also, in a measure, due to the circumstance that allowance 
is not made for the fact that people in the vigour of life are less numerous in Ireland 
than in Great Britain by two to three per cent, of the whole population, and people 
over 50 more numerous by five per cent. The proportion of Irish to British wages 
as found by Sir Robert Giffen is 1 to 17, and of Irish to British tax-paying incomes, 
1 to 22, but probably Sir Robert Giffen would admit that, if due allowance were made 
for such circumstances as these just stated, and others, affecting the productive 
value cf Irish labour, which have been fully proved in evidence, the effect would be to 
reduce the Irish proportion of wages below the proportion of taxpaying income, and 
to confirm the soundness of his expressed opinion that other sources of income, outside 
of the income tax, are larger relatively in Great Britain than in Ireland. 


Intermediate Income. 

TV ith regard to intermediate income, between the income-tax level and the level of 
ordinary wages, Sir Robert Giffen’s estimate is more general, and it is so of necessity, 
because materials are not available to the same extent as in the previous case. He puts 
British income of this class at 150 to 200 millions, and sets down 10 millions for the 
Irish. Eor the British estimate there is a good foundation in the fact that 44 millions 
of intermediate income are found, under one head of property, in the exemption of that 
amount from the net assessment of Schedules A. and B., as the income of people below 
the limit of the tax. But the exemption in Ireland from Schedule A. amounts to 
less than a million, and the exemption of 7 millions from Schedule B., as Sir Robert 
Gillen himself was careful to point out, includes, and is in a great part constituted 
by, the exemption of farmers, whose incomes are so limited that his method deals 
with them as wages, and they are already reckoned in the receipts of wage-earners. 
Mr. G. J. Howe, surveyor of taxes in Ireland, gave evidence that the total number of 
occupiers assessed in Ireland was 719,019, and of that number 647,168 were wholly 
exempt. Ihe ten per cent, not exempt includes owners who occupy their own pro- 
perty, so apparently it may be inferred that only a small proportion of the 7 millions of 
income exempted is above the wages line, and belongs to the category of intermediate 
income. 

Sir Robert Giffen frankly describes his figure of 10 millions of such Irish income as 
being a little uncertain in many ways ; he doubts very much if such an amount can 
be verified, and it seems rather to have been arrived at by taking the difference 
between 66 millions, the amount of tax-paying incomes and wages added together, and 
to millions, double, the amount of the gross income-tax assessment, than by any 
evidence that there is in Ireland an intermediate class of such extent as to possess an 
income of anything like 10 millions. Consequently the estimate of 76 millions, as 
the total income of Ireland, appears to be merely a doubling of the gross assessment 
to income tax, and it- needs to be carefully checked by adjustment of the particular 
estimates of the three classes of income, as well as by the independent test of the 
estimated value of agricultural produce. 


Agricultural Income of Ireland. 

.two detailed estimates of annual value of Irish agricultural products, the first by 
Dr. Grimshaw, Registrar- General of Ireland; the second by Sir Robert Giffen, were 
submitted to the Commission. The former of these was for the year 1885, when prices 
were much higher than they are now, or have been in recent years. The selection 
of prices from “ the best markets,” and the system of averaging prices for the 
purpose of these estimates, without reference to the extent to which each price affected 
the produce of the year, attributes to the produce, whether sold or consumed, a very 
excessive value. Both the estimates submitted to the Commission were necessarily 
founded on the Irish agricultural statistics. 

These statistics are collected by the constabulary, and Mr. Murrough O'Brien gave 
remarkable evidence as to them. The Registrar-General, he said, has to collect this 
information with the machinery put at his disposal by the Government, and “ the 

Registrar-General is a very competent and able man in dealing with figures, and 
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« does his best with the material provided,” but it is impossible for the police to 

furnish accurate particulars ; they can only ask the farmers; they cannot see every 

farmer ; they have to take much on hearsay, and it is impossible that the result should 

be better than a bad guess. Mr. O’Brien quoted the statistics to show that the yield Ev. 6859-69. 

per acre of various crops in Ireland is put down, contrary to well-known facts, as being 

very much larger than in England. Thus, in 1893, the yield of wheat per acre was 

stated at 20 per cent, more in Ireland, barley at 25 per cent, more, oats at 25 per cent. 

more, beans at 80 per cent, more, and so on, for other crops, and in other years. Such 

statements Mr. O’Brien characterised as “ perfectly absurd,” and Sir Robert Giffen said, Ev. 6869. 

« ft seems to me quite certain that the produce of agriculture in Ireland is much 
“inferior to the produce of agriculture in Great Britain. . . . Very much less Ev. 8208 . 

« indeed. ... I am bound to say, having looked into the matter a little, the 
“ produce of agriculture in Great Britain is very much greater, any way you take it, 

« than the produce of agriculture in Ireland — very, very much greater.’ 

But still, it was upon official statistics attributing a much greater yield per acre to Dr. Gnm- 
Ireland than to Great Britain, that the estimate of Sir Robert Giffen himself had to b Ub 1 
proceed, as well as that of Dr. Grimshaw. When Sir Robert Giffen came to examine 
Dr. Grimshaw’s estimate, he reduced, it by six millions on two or three items, bringing 
it down from 46 to 40 ; Mr. Murrough O’Brien considered the value put upon dairy 
produce, 14 millions, astounding, and that of oats 1| millions in excess on the element Ev. 6881. 
of price alone without reference to the estimate of yield ; so that under the two heads v< 
of produce analysed by him, he reduced the Registrar-General’s estimate from 46 to 3/ 
millions ; and all three totals, of 46, 40, and 37 millions, depend alike on the statistics 
rejected by Mr. Murrough O’Brien. 

Gross Irish Income. 

Finding by analysis of the particulars of the census that 64 per cent, of the people 
are dependent on the sum of 40 millions, his estimate of the income of agriculture, j reland> 

Sir Robert Giffen calculated that the same rate of earning by the rest of the population 
would give 63 millions as the total income, and it is only by assuming that the non- 
agricultural population earn more per head than do the agricultural population 
although the 40 millions attributed to the agricultural population includes 10 millions, 
at least, of rent — that any advance can be made, beyond 63 millions, towards the 
suggested maximum of 76 millions, arrived at by doubling the gross income-tax 
assessment. Whatever amount may be taken as the total income of Ireland, it is ' 
subject to a deduction of 6 millions, being the amount of toe economic drain (as Deduction _ 
approximately ascertained), which reduces the taxable capacity of Ireland, and 
increases that of Great Britain. 

Various Indications of Capacity. 

At the beginning of this inquiry, before evidence had been taken directly bearing Sj r E. > 
on the question of relative capacity, Sir Edward Hamilton presented his memorandum 
to the Commission. In this memorandum a number of calculations were submitted 
as “tests of relative resources,” or “ standards of comparison,” which might, “in a 
general way,” Sir Edward Hamilton considered, “ indicate the relative resources and 
“ taxable capacity of Great Britain and Ireland.” These tests included the net 
assessment to income tax for three years ; Sir Robert Giffen’ s estimate of capital in 
1885, and the estimates of total income made about the same time by Sir Robert Giffen 
and Mr. Leone Levi. Capital, income, and income tax have already been considered 
in this Report. Other suggested standards were, gross receipts of railways, showing a 
proportion of 1 to 24; savings banks deposits, a proportion of 1 to 19 ; money orders, 

1 to 17 ; postal orders, 1 to 20; letters, &c., 1 to 16 ; telegrams, 1 to 17, and paupers, 

1 to 8. 

The common characteristic of these latter indications — all except the last is that, 
whatever may be the interest attaching to them from other points of view, they nave 
no real bearing on the object of this inquiry. Not one of them furnishes any reliable 
guidance towards an estimate of the income of either people, still less an accurate 
idea of the amount of income in excess of the cost of necessary sustenance, buch 
statistics are quite compatible with diverse conditions of relative taxable capacity. 

At a later date, Sir Robert Giffen submitted a table of comparisons, some of which 
shed much more light on questions of the comparative wealth, income, industry, trade, 
commerce, and resources of Ireland and Great Britain ; such as consumption of coal, 

1 to 40 ; assessment of messuages, 1 to 40 ; assessment of trades and professions, 
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1 to 32 ; shipping owned at ports, 1 to 32 ; tonnage of shipping in the foreign trade 
1 number of spinning spindles, 1 to 50; number of doubling spindles, 1 to 100- 

liabilities of building societies, 1 to 60 ; cash received for goods sold by co-operative 
societies, 1 to 232 ; capital of joint stock companies, 1 to 42 ; number of passengers 
carried by railway, 1 to 36 ; tonnage of goods conveyed, 1 to 70 ; and value of mineral 
produce, 1 to 415. 

These figures, though silent on the particular questions of relative income and 
surplus, are beyond measure more significant of the true relation between Irish resources 
and those of Great Britain, apart from agriculture. 

Sir Robert Giffen also gave, in respect to agriculture, a comparison of weighty 
import. He estimated the net value of agricultural produce in the United Kingdom 
w-u ■ aS ° n ^ Elions, being a vast deal less than his recent estimate for 1891. 
When he proceeded to compare the produce in each country with the number of 
persons employed, the result disclosed was, that 1,100,000 persons produce in Great 
Britam a value of 140 millions, or over 120/. per man, and that 700,000 persons in 
Ireland produce but a value of 40 millions, or 58 1. per man. Thus it is shown that 
m the one industry, which is all important to Ireland, but is only one contributory, and 
one amongst many (including several more important), to the wealth of Great Britain 
the British produce per head is more than double the value of the Irish. This pro- 
portion appears to be conclusive on the question whether general wages in Ireland can 
be half as much per man as in Great Britain, the mass of Irishmen being engaged in 
agriculture, and the mass of inhabitants of Great Britain in more remunerative 
occupations. 


Consumption 
of taxed 
commodities. 


Taxed Commodities. 

One other test or standard Sir Edward Hamilton submitted with much diffidence 
It was one of the tests used by the framers of the Act of Union to -justify the nne 
port, on of taxation imposed by that measure upon Ireland, namely, the value or price 
of the principal taxed commodities consumed in either country. Sir Edward Hamilton 
while agreeing that income is not the best test of capacity, appears to have been under 
the impression, when writing his memorandum, that an Irishman with a wage of 10s. a 
week might be able to live so much more cheaply than an Englishman that he would 
have more left to spend upon luxuries than an Englishman with a wage of 1.8s., or 
nearly double the Irish amount. The evidence showed that any advantage in point of 
cheapness is on the side of Great Britain, because Ireland imports from Great Britain 
Sir Ed.S’lTa °“lt f t00d i f “ e a '? lo ‘ 1 ? 1I1 g' furniture, implements, and other requisites, 
of thefts 1 'a | U8eT ^ ano e that be had no particular knowledge 

sueuesrinn \ f “ ? to anticipate by, a hypothetical argument a possible 

suggestion that income could be properly made the standard of capacity. However 
upon this hypothesis he proceeded to suggest that the best way of ganging residue is 
uerh™ tori BP ™‘ ™ *™ ries - He assumed the taxed commodities (except 

and urines arrived “™ ies > and ; by means of a series of conjectures as to quantities 
and prices, arrived at animate of cost of consumption in both countries of tea 
tobacco, spirits, and beer, and set down the resulting proportions per cent in the same 

P ?;° p0rti0nS 0f the " assessment of Lol tax o? 
bn itobert Giffen s and Mr. Levi s estimates of income, and of the actual taxation 
now imposed in each country. But as the test of comparative expenditure on taxed 

thTst' tlwatd ' F ’ 11 t’U S r 6 aS t6St ° f dut y P aid « ‘hem, it appeal 

mvment tf dnrij * “’!* am ° Un * S to a suggestion that the mere fact of 
payment of duties on consumption, m a certain proportion, by the people of two 

Stwtaxe am^Yb^Tst 0f relatlTC capacity of ^the two^ountries^o 
bcai these taxes, and indeed that the relative capacity is in the same proportion as 

Htti^wer e » 6 amolmts of rtf 1011 levied on each country actually bear to each other. 

,t mthHe 37 ™ n / d d be 3l ’P 6ldi ™ as ’ f " the yield of taxation, whatever 
Sn be ’, would be accepted as proof of a corresponding relative capacity 
Whether beer or whisky, tobacco or tea, is a luxu4, or not, is a question to 
which no absolute answer can be given. Whatever may be the answerY it the 
question referred to this Commission is not, whether any commodity of common 

tHnSSS 1 kSU 7w r fhether all taxation at equal rates on such commodities is 
to Dt regarded as equitably levied upon two countries, even though it may trench in 
one of them upon the fund required for absolute necessaries of life, but simply wbat part 
of the Imperial revenue the people of each country can fairly contribute ^proportion 
to what they can afford to spend, no matter how they may think proper to spSlf 
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On this particular subject Sir Robert Giffen has well observed, “ The amount contri- Mem. Vol. 2 , 

« buted by Ireland to Customs and Excise revenue, which is frequently considered P- 166 - 
1( w itself a sign of relative resources . . is only evidence that, in matters of 

« taxation, Ireland is virtually discriminated against by the character of the indirect 
u taxes which happen to hit articles of specially Irish consumption. There is nothing Ev. 7765. 

« singular,” he added, “ in certain taxes discriminating against one of two communities, 

“ though nominally at the same rate.” Illustrating the case by reference to com- 
mercial 0 treaties, a subject quite familiar in discussions on trades and finance, he 
stated that a country like France, for instance, might have an average duty of 20 
per cent, upon its imports from all countries, and you might find that “the average duty 
“ on goods imported from England alone was not 20, but even 30, and even 40 per 
« ceil t. It is quite possible so to adjust the tariff that that would be the result, 
u an q similarly it is quite possible for a Government so to adjust its taxes that it 
« W ould take, say, 10 per cent, of the taxable income of one community, and take 20 Ev. 7765. 

« p er cent, of the taxable income of another community, and the taxes would be both 

The comment is unanswerable, and is itself well illustrated by the fact that the 
Government of Great Britain and Ireland has so adjusted the taxes that it takes 
much less than 10 per cent, of the taxable income of Great Britain, and about 50 per 
cent, of the taxable income of Ireland, and the taxes in Great Britain and Ireland are 
the same. 

Cost of Subsistence. 

The taxable income of a country being the income left after allowance for the 
minimum necessary to maintain the population on a given standard of a living, the 
question remaining to be examined under this head of the inquiry is what should be 
the amount of the minimum allowance deducted from the gross income of each of 
the two countries- in order to find the amount of its taxable income. 

There is no suggestion in evidence that the rate of allowance in either country Should bo 
• could properly be fixed at a different level from that of the rate allowed to the other. 

The effect of any difference would necessarily be to press down the scale of subsistence 
in one of the countries, so far as taxation could do it, below the degree of civilisation 
and comfort which it was thought expedient or necessary that the people of the 
other should be permitted to enjoy. 

Such a principle would not accord with the doctrine of equal pressure, for it 
would subject to the drain of taxation a part of the income of one community exempted 
in the case of the co-contributor, and it would be equivalent in effect to a sumptuary 
law decreeing that the community discriminated against should accept and remain 
in an inferior place in the scale of civilisation. This might have been done in other 
times, or, possibly, it might be done in the present age, under conditions of a parti- 
cular character ; but to foster the social progress of one country , and hinder the 
advance of the other, by unequal arrangements in the matter of taxation, would 
neither be compatible with equity, nor consonant with the constitution of a United 
Kingdom. . . 

Sir Edward Hamilton said there should be no difference between Great Britain 
and Ireland as regards the allowance necessary to maintain life. The attention of 
Sir Robert Giffen was drawn to the fact, established by his own evidence as well as 
by that of other witnesses, that the Irishman has to pay as much as the Englishman 
for the ordinary requisites of life, and sometimes more ; and the question being put 
to him whether any countenance could be given to the idea that a different minimum 
allowance might be fixed for Great Britain and for Ireland; his answer was, “ I think 
“ n ot — not for a purpose of this kind, because from the point of view of the com- 
“ munity of the United Kingdom as a whole, the idea is that all should come up to 
“ the same level, and that the maximum for the purposes of taxation should be fixed 
“ at the same amount.” In reply to further questions, he said that to fix a lower Ev. 8124. 
minimum for Ireland would be stereotyping a lower standard of living, which he 
should think it undesirable to stereotype, and that it would be something in the 
direction of dictating by law that the standard of life should continue to be lower in Ev. 8125-6. 
Ireland, and of taking advantage of the greater poverty of Ireland in order to exact 
a larger measure of taxation, which he should consider would be very undesirable. 

These answers seem to need no comment. 

The amount recommended by Mill to be treated as an untaxed minimum of income, Amount of 
sufficient to provide the necessaries of life (which he defined as the requisites of life allowance, 
and health, and protection against habitual bodily suffering), was 50/, . for the number 
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of persons ordinarily supported from a single income. Assuming tlie average number 
of a family to be five, the allowance would be one of 10Z. per bead for requisites, 
including bousing, clothing, food, and fuel. Mill expressed bis doubt whether an 
allowance of 50/. per family would be sufficient for these purposes. Sir Robert 
Giffen, in 1886, applied an allowance of 12 Z. per bead in bis calculation of the relative 
taxable capacity of Great Britain and Ireland. He uses the same figure for the 
purpose of this inquiry, and Sir Edward Hamilton considers it “ none too large.” 
Mr. H. A. Robinson, Commissioner of the Irish Local Government Board, proved in 
bis evidence that the average annual cost of maintaining an inmate of an Irish 
workhouse is about 16Z. per year, if establishment expenses are included ; and, omitting 
these charges, is about 9Z. a year for food and clothing only. 

If to this sum of 9Z., which refers to inmates of all ages, an allowance for rent and 
fuel be added, it will appear that the figure of 12/. cannot be regarded as unreasonably 
high, seeing that the application of it would only provide that an amount of income 
equal to the cost per head of supplying the primary necessaries of life to those 
maintained by the poor rate, should be deducted from the whole income of the people 
of each country, in order to measure the incomes upon the relative amount of which 
their contribution to Imperial expenditure should be fixed. 


Subsistence and Population. 

The question next arising is whether the allowance should be calculated upon the 
whole number of the population of each country. This was the method adopted by 
Sir Robert Giffen in 1886. He now lays down that the proper mode of arriving at 
the surplus would be to deduct the whole of the incomes under the minimum, whatever 
they may be, and then the allowance from the incomes above that level. This is in 
conformity with the method outlined by Mill, who says that an income not exceeding 
the minimum should not be taxed at all. But the subject considered by Mill was 
the treatment of individual incomes existing in one community, whilst the subject to be 
dealt with by the Commission is not the taxation of particular individuals, but the 
equitable apportionment of public burdens between the people of two countries. 

If an allowance per head is mentioned, it is not with the view that any particular 
individual should be exempted to that extent, from taxation, because it is conceivable 
that equity might be satisfied, as between the countries, without actually altering any 
tax. The reason for fixing an allowance per head is that this is the most convenient 
way of arriving at a proportionate subsistence fund for each of the populations ; but 
an allowance per head is not indispensable in the case ; it will serve the purpose 
equally well if a gross sum, reasonably fixed to represent the cost of subsistence to 
the population of Great Britain, is deducted from the British gross income ; a propor- 
tionate sum deducted from the income of Ireland ; and the residues compared to fix 
the proportion of relative taxable capacity. 

Looking to the principle under consideration, and to the end in view, there does not 
seem to be real force in the objection that for the present purpose a certain capitation 
rate should not be applied to the population at large, because many of them have less 
to live upon than the amount to be deducted. 

Numbers of families in Great Britain, as well as in Ireland, have an income lower 
than 12Z. per head, and many persons in both countries have no income, but these do 
not seem to be good reasons against a general deduction made for the purpose simply 
of measuring the relative cost of subsistence of each community as a whole. It is 
impossible, as Sir Robert Giffen pointed out, to separate the incomes in each country 
under the minimum from those in excess of it, and this being impossible, what is 
possible in the way of approximation should be done. 

If it were possible to distinguish the incomes under the minimum, it would 
probably be necessary to increase the allowance in relation to the remaining incomes, 
for the cost of even the necessaries of life to different classes of people is by no 
means the same ; but the 12/. allowance, if applied to the whole community, admits 
of elasticity as between one class and another. It is not at all certain that the 
deduction of the whole of the incomes of the humbler class, and the deduction of a 
suitable minimum from the remaining incomes, would be materially different, in the 
result, from the deduction of the 12Z. allowance in all cases. If the larger proportion 
of small incomes exists in Ireland, as no doubt it does, it should be remembered that 
the larger equity is thereby created, for excessive pressure of taxation has been, and is, 
one of the principal causes of Irish poverty, and reduction of that pressure is one of 
the most evident means by which the poverty so developed may now be mitigated. 
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Until measures can be devised for more particular classification of incomes according 
to their amounts, the equity of tbe case imperatively requires that tbe means of 
subsistence in tbe poorer country should be efficiently protected by exemption from 
the income in each country by which taxation is to be measured of an allowance per 
head, of uniform amount, applied to the whole population, or of a gross sum con- 
sidered adequate for the population of Great Britain, and a corresponding gross sum 
for Ireland in proportionate the number of its people. 

Specific Standards. 

The answer to the second question referred to in the Commission is (1) that the Answer to 
best available specific standards for estimating the amounts of the gross incomes of “ c e ° s ° iou> 
Great Britain and Ireland respectively are the net assessment to income tax, together 4 
with estimates of wages, and of intermediate incomes between tax-paying incomes 
and wages ; founded on the most accurate available information, such assessment 
and estimates being adjusted according as particular circumstances affecting either 
country may in equity require ; and (2) that the most appropriate specific standard 
for reduction of the gross income of either country to its taxable income, is a 
deduction, uniform in both countries, per head of the population, of an adequate 
allowance for cost of the necessaries of life ; or a deduction of an adequate gross 
sum, as such allowance, from the income of Great Britain, and of a corresponding 
gross sum, in the same proportion as that of the two populations, from the income of 
Ireland. 


III. — What, so far as can be ascertained, is the true Proportion, under the 
Principles and specific Standards so determined, between the taxable Capacity of 
Great Britain and Ireland 1 

The proportion of taxable capacity is to be found by taking the estimated aggregate Income and 
of income in each of the countries, deducting from it the allowance for subsistence, allowance, 
and stating the ratio between the remainders, which are the taxable incomes. 

The estimates available are (1) for the United Kingdom, including Ireland ; and 
(2) for Ireland only. The amount for Great Britain alone is found by deducting the 
estimated income of Ireland from that of the United Kingdom. 

Income of United Kingdom. 

The aggregate income of the United Kingdom has been the subject of study, Income of 
statistical labour, and calculation by many experts during a considerable period, and 
there is evidence of a more general agreement on the question than might have been Ev.°7723. 
anticipated. Sir Robert Giffen informed the Commission that the estimate of nearly 
1,500 millions for the United Kingdom, which he gave to the Labour Commission, has 
been the usual estimate ; from which it is to be assumed that no material difference Usual 
exists between the results arrived at in recent years by experts best qualified to make estimate, 
the investigation. Sir Robert Giffen added that he considers the figure of about 1,500 Sir IL 
millions for the United Kingdom to be now rather under the mark, and he referred the Giffen’s 
Commission to a paper on the subject by an independent investigator, Mr. A. L. ® stn ^ e ' , 
Bowley, M.A., read before the Royal Statistical Society on the 19th of March 1895, est 'j' ma °g ' 
and published in the Journal of the Society for June. 

Appendix 8 of the second volume of /evidence taken by the Commission gives a table 
extracted from Mr. Bowley’s paper, and this table presents a summary of what appears Vol. 2 , 
to be a very careful analysis of information derived from various sources. It shows P- 206 - 
for nine selected years, beginning with 1860 and ending with 1891, the total annually 
paid in wages in the United Kingdom ; the total income subject to income tax ; the 
total income, other than wages, not subject to income tax, and the whole national 
income. For 1891, the final year of the series, Mr. Bowley gives the following 


results : — 

Total paid in wages - - - - 699 millions. 

Total income subject to income tax (including an 

allowance for income not assessed) - - 782 „ 

Total income not received as wages, and not subject 

to income tax ----- 130 „ 

Whole national income in 1891 - - - 1,611 millions. 

u 88380. M 
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Sir Robert Giffen was ratber inclined to regard this figure of 1,611 millions as 
perhaps, an over-estimate; the figure of about 1,500 millions he considered rather 
under the mark ; so the most accurate estimate, in his judgment, would place the 
income of the United Kingdom at over 1,500 and under 1,600 millions. For the 
present purpose absolute precision is not of great importance, in estimating the income 
of the United Kingdom or Great Britain, because the British income being the dividend 
in the process of finding the ratio between the taxable, incomes, the British factor in 
the ratio is only affected to the extent of a unit by as much British income as equals 
the whole taxable income of Ireland. 

It is in estimating the Irish incCrthb,' which^is 1 the unit of the ratio, that accuracy 
becomes of great importance. 

Income of Great Britain, 

The usual estimate of United Kingdom income being about 1,500 millions ; Sir 
Robert Giffen’s estimate between 1,500 and 1,600 millions; and Mr. Bowley’s estimate 
over 1,600 millions ; and the highest estimate of Irish income, without any allowance 
for excessive and unrevised assessment, for economic drain, or for any cause whatever, 
being 76 millions, it is considered that if the income of Great Britain alone is taken 
as at 1,400 millions (making for the United Kingdom 1,476 millions) a very low 
estimate of British income is adopted, having regard to admitted facts, and to the 
evidence of Sir Robert Giffen with regard to the under assessment of real property in 
Great Britain, the great inadequacy of British assessment under Schedule I). and tlie 
omission of foreign income owned by inhabitants of Great Britain. 

The income of Great Britain, taken thus at 1,400 millions, is made up of the 
following constituent parts, according to Sir Robert Giffen’s method : — 

Above income-tax limit (1892-93) 570 millions. 

Intermediate, between income tax and wages (about) - 150 „ 

Working-class incomes .... 680 „ 

Total British income, minimum estimate - - 1,400 millions. 

Income of Irelmd. 

The income of Ireland is now to be considered. The highest estimate before the 
Commission puts it at 76 millions, a figure obtained by doubling the amount of the 
gross assessment to income tax. This figure of 76 millions is subject to adjustment 
as already stated, in respect of (1) the higher scale of valuation of land in Ireland, 
and the further excess of the old unaltered valuation of 1852-64 over present actual 
values, the difference under these two heads being estimated by Mr. M. O’Brien at 
about four millions ; (2) the lower proportion shown by the produce of the tax than 
by the net assessment ; (3) the effect on the proportion and amount of Irish wages of 
the excess of persons past the vigour of life, the deficiency of those in the prime of 
life, and the intermittent and precarious character of the employment of labour, 
especially agriculture labour ; (4) the unsupported estimate of Irish intermediate 
income ; and (5) the economic drain, known to amount approximately to six millions 
per annum. 

Independent proof of the need of extensive adjustment under the several heads of 
Irish income is given by the fact that Sir Robert Giffen’s estimate of the value of 
agricultural produce, namely, 40 millions (which includes the rental) indicated a total 
income of 63 millions, at the same rate per head, and that this estimate of 40 millions 
was based upon statistics of yield declared by Mr. Murrough O’Brien to be. absurdly 
excessive, and proved by Sir Robert Giffen himself to be irreconcileable with the fact 
of the very great inferiority of agricultural yield in Ireland as compared with Great 
Britain. 

However, it is desired to present the case for equitable relief of Ireland within the 
most moderate limits, and on the most unquestionable basis. A minimum estimate 
has been applied to British income, and Irish income is now taken at the outside 
maximum of 76 millions. The main heads are 

Millions. 

Above income-tax limit (1892-93) - - - - 27 

Intermediate between income tax and wages - - - 10 

W orking-class incomes - - 39 

Total Irish income. Outside maximum estimate - - 76 
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Tt will be observed that the income, outside the income-tax limit, in Great Britain, 
n^ars to be only half as much again as the income within the limit, but in Ireland 
Sn-lv double as much, though Sir Robert Giffen is satisfied, that “ other sources of 
“ income outside the income tax are relativelyjarger in Great Britain than m Ireland. 

This is another of many concurrent indications and proofs _ that the Irish estimate is 
much above the mark, and the British estimate much below it. 

Allowance. 

The allowance (or subsistence, it is admitted, should be uniform in both countries. Allowance 
an d it is not suggested that 121. is more than should be allowed for an adequate supply 
of what civilisation regards as the necessaries of life ; but a question is raised as to 
the incomes in both countries below 121. per head, and although it cannot be admitted 
that this constitutes an objection of any force to a general computation for the present 
miroose, yet, in order to obviate objection, it is proposed to deal with the allowance for 
subsistence by; setting aside for the purpose-a proportion of the whole income of the 
United Kingdom (having regard to its population) and distributing this allowance 
between the populations of Great Britain and Ireland in the proportion which they bear 
to each other sniii 0M . 


Minimum estimate of British income 
Maximum estimate of Irish income 


1,400 

76 

1,476 


Minimum allowance for subsistence of population of United 
Kingdom (by last census 37,700,000), say, one-fourth of income 


370 


Millions. 


British income, as above - - " “ . ' 

British allowance, seven-eighths of whole allowance, m propor- 
tion to population (33 millions) 


British 

taxable 

income. 


Irish taxable 
income. 


British taxable income - - - - - 1,076 

Irish income, as above - " ^ 

Irish allowance, one-eighth of whole allowance, in proportion to 

population (4,700,000) ------ 46 

Irish taxable income ----- 30 

Taxable Incomes. 

This computation measures the British taxable income at 1,076 millions and the 
Irish taxable income at 30 millions. 

Relative- Capacity. 

The resulting proportion of Irish to British taxable capacity is 1 to 36. 

The resulting proportion of Irish capacity would be considerably less, if the circum- Proportion 
stances shown to affect the resources of Ireland were allowed for by adjustment of of capacity, 
the standards, and if the principles of comparison were carried to their logical 

conclusion. . ..... , . 

This ratio of 1 to 36 is the highest for which any equitable oasis can be found, 
and it relates simply to taxable capacity at the present time, without regard to over- ^ 
taxation of Ireland in tbe past, or to the continual increase of disparity between the 
resources of Great Britain and those of Ireland, owing to thd great increase of British 
population, and still greater development of British wealth, contrasted noth the per- 
sistent decline of the population of Ireland, and the stagnant condition, to say no 
more, of her income. This latter consideration would dictate, as suggested ' by Sir 
Robert Giffen, an allowance by anticipation in the ratio, and periodical revision of the 
standards. 
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PART II. — (A.) PAST FINANCIAL RELATIONS. (B.) IMPERIAL 
EXPENDITURE. 


PAST FINANCIAL RELATIONS. 

IV. The History of the Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ireland 

AT AND AFTER THE LEGISLATIVE UNION. 

Preliminary. 

Certain facts in the history of the financial relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland are so extraordinary that they challenge attention whenever the subject is 
reviewed. Indeed, they suggest that the explanation must be, as the facts themselves 
apparently are, unique in the annals of the movement of population, and scarcely 
paralleled in the records of public finance. 

When the Constitution of 1782 was established, and during the next 10 years, the 
taxation of Ireland did not exceed a million per annum. It was adequate to the 
defrayal of her expenditure, for her public debt of about 2 millions remained without 
material alteration from the opening of the period till its close. But only seven years 
after the conclusion of this period — at the passing of the Act of Union — the taxation 
of Ireland had increased from 1 million to 2^ millions per annum, her expenditure 
had grown from 1 million to 7 millions per annum, her debt had multiplied from 
2 to 28 millions, her debt charge from a hundred thousand to a million and a quarter 
per annum a sum about equal to what her whole taxation, indeed, her entire expen- 
diture, had amounted to seven years before. 

The Irish revenue was levied, it may be said, entirely on consumption. In a 
population approximating to 5 millions, it represented a rate per head of about 4s. in 
the earlier period (1782-1793), and of 10s. at the passing of the Act of Union. At 
the same period the taxation of Great Britain, levied not wholly, as in Ireland, on 
consumption, but only to the extent of two-thirds was, in round numbers, 30 millions. 
Her population being then 10 millions, the rate per head per annum was 31. or 3 ix times 
the corresponding rate for Ireland. 


Declarations of British and Irish Ministers. 

In 1785 Mr. Pitt, in the debate in the British House of Commons on the resolutions 
as to commercial intercourse with Ireland, being .encountered by the argument that 
free trade would enable Ireland to compete with Great Britain, discountenanced the 
idea that a poor country, merely because she enjoyed some comparative exemption 
from taxes, was therefore able to cope with a rich and powerful country. He 
affirmed that the smallest burden on a poor country, when compared with the burden 
of a rich one, was to be considered as “by no means in proportion with their 
‘ seve ral abilities. 5 “ For if one country,” he said, “ exceeded another in wealth, 
population, and established commerce, in a proportion of two to one, he was 
“ nearly convinced that that country would be able to bear near ten times the burdens 
“ that the other would be equal to.” 

When Mr Pitt, as British Prime Minister, introduced the project of the Legislative 
Union m l 1799, he assured the House that the British Government did not seek the 
Union “from a, pecuniary motive.” The measure “ must infuse a large portion of wealth 
* nt _° Inland, and “ supply its want of industry and capital.” The zeal, the spirit 
and the liberal and enlarged policy of Great Britain gave ample proof that there was 
no ground for the apprehension that she would “ tax Ireland more heavily ” when 
Ireland became associated with her; and no foundation for the idea that Ireland 
would be subjected to “an increase of taxes” and “a load of debt” The con- 
tnbution to be imposed on Ireland would not be greater “ than the necessary amount 
of its own present necessary expenses as a separate Kingdom.” And in the 
following year, Mr. Pitt declared to the House that, under the Act of Union when 
passed, Ireland would “ continue to contribute in its accustomed proportion ” * 

The Irish Secretary, Lord Castlereagh, uttered similar declarations to the Irish 
House of Commons, and gave corresponding pledges. In his speech of the 5th 
February 1800, introducing the articles of the Treaty, he said, “If any sacrifice be 
“ made it will not be on the part of Ireland, but upon the part of Great Britain.” 
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The settlement was offered, lie declared, not upon the mercenary principle that 
Ireland would sacrifice what was essential to her happiness to any pecuniary con- 
sideration : not as a bribe, but as a settlement of advantage to Ireland. 

The Secretary dwelt upon the liberality, nay, even the generosity, of the terms, p- 487. 
Referring to the expenditure of Great Britain and of Ireland for the preceding year 
/1799), he declared that Ireland would have saved a million in that year if she had What 
been united with Great Britain on the terms proposed in the Bill of Union. So 
long as the war should last, and Ireland continued separate, it was not possible to save by the 
suppose that her expenses could be reduced. “ Therefore,” the Minister urged, “ we Union. 

“ shall in future expend more in time of war by 1 million a year than if we were 
“ united with Great Britain.” In time of peace, — if the Union were not carried, 

—the expenditure of Ireland, at the lowest computation, would, he affirmed, be close 
upon 3 millions a year ; but it was not possible to suppose that the permanent yield 
of the revenue would be more than 2,300,000/. per annum, hence there would be 
an annual deficiency of 600,000Z. But, in the event of a Union, the quota of 
Ireland towards joint expenditure, together with her separate debt charge, would not 
amount to millions a year. The Minister summed up in express and precise 
terms the financial gains which he warranted the adoption of his proposal to secure 
to Ireland. “ The future charge of our war expenses will be diminished by a million 
“ a year, and we shall be able to support our peace expenditure with a very slight 
“ addition to the present taxes.” The produce of all the taxes in the preceding 
year he stated at only 1,850,000/., and the permanent yield of the Irish revenues he 
put at a maximum of 2,300,000/. Summed up, the engagement of the Minister was 
that Ireland, under the Union, would not incur a greater annual expenditure than 
41 millions in time of war, and 2,400,000/. in time of peace, being a million less in 
the former case and half a million less in the latter, than if his proposal were 
rejected. 

In reviewing the financial provisions of the Union, in measuring their consequences, 
and in considering how they were interpreted and applied, the Ministerial pledges and 
declarations on which the Act was passed are evidence essential to the case. 

Financial Effect of the Union on Ireland, 1801-1894. 

The financial system primarily enacted, namely, that of separate charges for pre- Sixteen 
Union debts, and contribution in the ratio of 15 parts for Great Britain to two 
parts for Ireland to all other expenditure, was nominally applied for 16 years, but Application 
it was not administered during any part of the time in accordance with the Treaty and effect of 
and Acts of .Union. In those 16 years (1801-17), the taxation of Ireland rose from the Union 
21 millions in 1801-2 (a sum exceeding by 200,000/. Lord Castlereagh’ s estimate of '“ 0 a v n S ons 
the reasonable maximum yield of Irish taxation) to over 6 millions in 1815-16, Increage of 
and the average taxation (as distinguished from gross revenue) for the entire period taxation, 
was nearly 4^ millions per annum. 

The 16 years, except the first year or two, and the last, were years of war. If 
a million a year had been saved in time of war by reduction of the war expenditure 
of 1799, as Lord Castlereagh had so positively engaged, the gross expenditure charge- 
able to Ireland for the 16 years would have been 70 millions. The expenditure 
actually charged against her for the period was no less than 160 millions, an average 
of 10 millions a year. 

Mr. Pitt guaranteed Ireland against “ a load of debt,” but to her pre-Union debt Multiplica- 
of 28 millions in those 16 years 113 millions were added. The annual charge for Irish tlon 0 e t- 
debt„ which was a . million and a quarter at the Union, had mounted in 1816 to Ofde^t 
6-| millions, being a million and a half in excess of the whole tax revenue of Ireland, c ar ° 

■ though that revenue was now forced up by incessant increase of taxes to nearly treble 
what Lord Castlereagh had fixed as the heaviest burden that could be reasonably 
imposed on Ireland. 

The rate per head of taxation, which had been 4s. to 5s. 20 years before, and Rate per 
10s. at the Union, was 1/. in 1816. Ireland, both in war and peace, was officially 
assured of saving and profit by the Union scheme of finance, but in 16 years that 2 o years 
scheme had dragged her down to so low a position that not only was she unable to 
provide from her more than doubled revenue any part of the sum of 5 millions a year, 
the average charge upon her for joint expenditure, but money had to be borrowed to 
make up the amount of her separate first charge for debt, which even her inflated 
revenue had now become inadequate to defray. 

M 3 ‘ 
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After 1816, when the system of contribution by quota was discontinued, the 
expenditure of the United Kingdom (which corresponded with the sum of the separate 
and joint expenditures of the two countries under the system of separate exchequers), 
of course diminished greatly, the war being at an end. The average expenditure 
for the 16 years succeeding the Union had been 91 millions. The maximum was 
130 millions in 1815. In 1819-20 expenditure fell to 74 millions; by 1825 to 
60 millions ; in 1834-5 to 48 millions, and in 1839-40 it stood at 53 millions, at about 
which level it remained till the time of the Crimean War. For about a third of a 
century, therefore, after the abolition of the quota system, expenditure was less than 
half what it had been in the later years of the great war, and not very much more than 
half what had been the average annual expenditure during the whole period of that 
protracted struggle. 

But neither the adoption of common taxes in 1817, nor the great reduction of 
expenditure from that time forward, brought Ireland any relief from her excessive 
burden. 

The gross taxation levied in Ireland for the 16 years, .1801-17, had amounted to 
70 millions, an average charge of 4f millions per annum. The net receipts of revenue 
collected in Ireland during the next 16 years (1818-1833) amounted to 75 millions. 

After the abolition of separate customs establishments in 1824, the amounts of duty 
collected in each of the countries no longer corresponded with the actual consumption 
in each, because duty was paid, to a certain extent, in each country on goods eventually 
consumed in the other. The Treasury have made elaborate and intricate calculations, 
with the object of estimating, for each decennial year, from 1820 to 1890, the amount 
of what they term the “ t$ue ” revenue of Ireland ; that is to say, the revenue 
which includes, as the yield of duties on commodities, not the amount of such 
duties collected in Ireland, but the amount of such duties paid on commodities actually 
consumed in Ireland. Taking these calculations and estimates as the only data of 
the kind available for the present purpose, and applying the Treasury adjustment 
as nearly as practicable, the result is that the revenue collected in Ireland during 
those 16 years of peace, amounting, as stated above, to 75 millions, is increased to 
a “ true ” net revenue of 82 millions, or over 5 millions a year, as compared with 
a total average revenue from taxes of 4f millions, and a gross average revenue, from 
all sources, of 4|- millions, during the preceding 16 years of war. 

The annual average expenditure of Great Britain and Ireland, together, had been 
91 millions during the earlier period, and had reached 120 to 130 millions during its 
closing years. The corresponding expenditure of the United Kingdom during the later 
period fell rapidly to 75, 60, and even 50 millions; and the burden of Great Britain, 
the wealthy partner, increasing in riches, was materially lightened. The average 
British revenue of 58 millions from 1801 to 1817 was reduced to an average of 
51 millions from 1818 to 1833, but the Irish average of 4f million sin the former 
period was still further forced up to over 5 millions in the latter, although the 
expenditure to be defrayed was so greatly diminished, and although the failure of the 
later increases of taxes in Ireland as contrasted with their ample yield in Great Britain, 
had made it manifest that the war burden of 4|- millions was as severely felt by 
the poorer country as that of 58 millions had been easily borne by the expanding 
resources of the richer. 


Sixteen In the next period of 16 years (1834-1849), — marked towards its close in Ireland 

S^expendi"- ky ^ oss °f British market for cereals through Corn Law Repeal, the failure 
ture and tax- °f potato crop, the consequent great famine, and the beginning of an unparalleled 
ation. emigration — the expenditure of the United Kingdom, about 50 to 55 millions a year, 

was lower upon the whole than it had been in the preceding period. Again, the British 
burden, which had averaged 58 millions in rhe first period, and 51 in the second, was 
reduced to 48 in this third period ; whilst the Irish average of 4-g- millions in the war 
period (when expenditure averaged 90 millions a year) driven up to about 5 millions 
per annum between 1818 and 1833, now stood (according to Treasury computations) 
at 5,200,000^., from 1834 to 1849, within which period Ireland, passing through the 
severest ordeal recorded in modern history, was thus obliged to submit to still greater 
pressure of taxation. 

Sixteen In the next term of 16 years (1850-1865), Ireland, recovering slowly from the 

6? r ’exS^ effecfcs of famine, lost one-third of her population, and had a difficult struggle 
ture and tax- with tlle new conditions of industry resulting from the repeal of the Corn Laws, whilst 
ation. Great Britain continued to make uninterrupted progress in population, and still more 
rapid advance in wealth. In this period Ireland was subjected to Income Tax, and 
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spirit duty was quadrupled. The additional burden thus imposed amounted to 
tout 2 millions per annum. The expenditure of the United Kingdom increased from 
tatween 50 and 55 millions to between 55 and 70 millions. The average revenue of 
Brmt Britain increased from 48 to 59 millions, and that of Ireland was augmented, m 
the same proportion, from 5,200,000 1. to 6,400,0001. The average revenue of Great 
Britain was no more than it had been at the opening of the century (m the period of 

French war), but the average revenue of Ireland, then short of five millions, was 
greater by one-third, and this heavier charge had to be borne by a diminished 
dilation out of contracting means. The average rate per head of gross revenue .in 
fit Britain, which had been about 31. at the Union, and 51. m the French war period, 
msnow only about 21. 10s. Oi. ; whilst the Irish rate-4s. before the Union, 10s at the 
Union, and about 15s. during the post-Union war— was now abopt 11. :5s. Od. ine 
pxtent to which pressure was lightened, in process of time, on the people ol Urreat 
Britain, and continually rendered severer on the people of Ireland, is exhibited in a 
statement of Sir Edward Hamilton (Vol. II., App.,_ p. 191) showing that t^ate Per 
head of all taxes on commodities fell in Great Britain between 1820 and 1860 from 
%. 8s. Id. to 11. 11 s. 7 d., but rose in Ireland within those 40 years from 11s. to 
ll Os. 7 d. The wealthier country was taxed less and less as it became more wealthy ; 
the poorer country was burdened more and more as its poverty increased. .. 

From 1866 to 1881— the next sixteen-year period— the expenditure of the 'United Spleen 

Kingdom further increased from between 55 and 70 millions to between 70 and 84 
millions ; the average revenue of Great Britain from 59 to 68 millions ; and the average tilxation 
revenue of Ireland from 6,400,0001 to 7-J- millions. The inequality of pressure, as 
between Great Britain and Ireland, continued still further to. increase, for as bin 
Edward Hamilton shows, the gross rate per head in Great Britain between 1860 and 
1880, fell from 21. 10 s. 0 d. to 21, whilst that of Ireland remained practically unchanged ; 
and the British rate per head of taxes on consumption fell from 11. lls. Id. to 
ll. 3s. Id., whilst the Irish rate remained substantially unaltered. T t -x a i 882-04 

In the final period, from 1882 to the present time, the expenditure of the United Expenditure 
Kingdom has increased from between 70 and 84 millions to between 84 and u and taxation, 
millions. These vast figures once more irresistibly suggest that no fixed proportion 
of liability for an ever-increasing expenditure can equitably protect the stagnant 
income and attenuated surplus of Ireland, unless it be governed by the qualifying 
provision that no more than a certain annual sum should under any conditions be 
exacted. The increase of expenditure in this and preceding periods was chiefly met 
bv augmentation of post office and other non-tax revenue. The average revenue of 
Great Britain (down to 1893-4) increased to 84 millions, from 68 in the preceding 
period ; and the average revenue of Ireland from 1\ to 7f millions. The growt o 
British taxation, which, as just stated, is very much less than the_ increase m revenue, 
represents but an insignificant fraction of the increment of British wealth, tor in 
the last thirty years or so the income of Great Britain, from both capital and 
wages, has approximately doubled but in Ireland the very small apparent increase m 
the income-tax assessment represents no real advance in taxable capacity , when the 
nnrevised valuation of land and the recent great increase of absenteeism are taben into 
account ; whilst the same period has witnessed a vast decline m both manufacturing 
industries and agricultural values, and a consequent disastrous loss of income to the 
mass of the Irish people, now, moreover, reduced in number to about hah of the 

t0l Tl1^r™a SO pro m oters of tie Treaty and Acts of Union, Mr. Pitt and Lord —4. 

Castlereagh,took credit for their proposal as one of self-sacrifice on the part of threat resultg com _ 

Britain, and of great and certain advantage to Ireland. It was guaranteed to mtuse pared 

much wealth into Ireland. But the poverty of Irelan d has undoubtedly increased. 1 he 

want of industry and capital was to be supplied by the Union. But under the Union 

capital bas diminished, and industrial activity has calamitously declined. Ireland was 

to save a million a year in war, and half a million a year in peace. But during tne 

time of war (the first 16 years of the century) her taxation was doubled, her expenditure 

was more than doubled* and in the 80 years that have since elapsed, a period ot 

almost uninterrupted peace, the scale of her taxation has never been diminished, but, 

on the contrary, has been increased continually down to the present day, and, m the 

latest period, has reached the highest point. The Union was warranted, at least, as 

an absolute assurance against increase of debt and augmentation of taxes, but m lb 

years it multiplied the Irish debt fivefold, and in 96 years it has pressed up the 

pre-Union maximum of 2^ millions, which Lord Castlereagh considered the .reasonable 

limit, to nearly '7 millions a year, the pressure continuing, without cessation, m peace as 

well as in war, in famine as in plenty, whether expenditure rose or tell, aud whilst 
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population diminished even more than when it increased. Ireland, under the Union 
was only to be taxed in its accustomed proportion. The British taxpayer in 1800 paid 
31. per head, the Irish taxpayer 10s. The rate per head of the British taxpayer is now 
only 21. 4s. 10d, nearly one-third less than at the date of the Union, though the 
wealth of Britain is at least five times as great ; and the rate per head of the Irish 
taxpayer is now 11. 8s. 10cZ., nearly treble the former amount, though Irish resources 
have never expanded since the Union, and in the last half century have certainly 
materially declined. 

The capital and income of Ireland greatly increased in the last 20 years of the 
eighteenth century, for there was a remarkable development at that time (as testified 
by Lord Clare) of her manufactures, her commerce, and her trade. But nothing 
appears to indicate any later expansion of the elements of wealth in Ireland. There 
is evidence, on the contrary, as already noted, that her capital was much larger about 
the opening of the century than it is at the present time. This observation accords 
with well-known facts, for the Irish export trade, which, about the close of the last 
century, was of considerable extent and value, soon afterwards ceased to exist. The 
manufacturing industries, at one time thriving in various forms, not only in the chief 
centres of population, but in the smaller towns and villages; and also the domestic 
industries diffused amongst the rural population, declined and disappeared concurrently 
with the advance of organisation in the industrial development of G-reat Britain. 

Till close upon the middle of the century (precisely, till 1845, the year of the 
beginning of the famine) the population of Ireland continued to increase almost 
as rapidly as that of Great Britain. The respective numbers were 5 millions and 
10 millions in 1800, 8^ millions, and 20 millions in 1845. But the increase of population 
in Ireland, from 1800 to 1845, was accompanied, not by an increase, but by a 
diminution of the sources of income ; manufacturing industry, trade, and commerce, 
having failed, and agricultural resources being necessarily limited, at all periods, by the 
extent and quality of the soil. 

Since the middle of the century the population has declined from 8-g- millions to 
4| millions, a fall unparalleled in the history of modern civilisation. This decline, 
beginning in a flight from famine, has continued to the present day, owing to the 
economic revolution, resulting from the repeal of the Corn Laws, which by greatly 
limiting agricultural employment also greatly reduced the means of subsistence for 
the people ; and in Ireland this result, in the harshness of its operation, has not 
been mitigated by increase of any non-agricultural resource. The reduction of the 
population of Ireland has proceeded concurrently with a diminution of means which 
is scarcely less remarkable than the exodus itself. 

flhis latter fact is exhibited in the statement with regard to the values of output of 
Irish agriculture for certain periods presented to the 'Commission in connexion with his 
evidence by the Registrar-General for Ireland. Criticism as to the basis of calculation 
does not affect the comparative value of calculations for different periods made upon 
the same basis. The statement in question shows that the annual value of crops, of 
stock, and of the products of stock fell off approximately between the quinquennial 
period 1851-5 and the quinquennial period 1884-8 from 72 millions to 54 millions per 
annum ; a decrease of not less than 18 millions, or one-fourth of the earlier total. It 
is admitted and is proved by the course of prices, and by the recent fixing of 
rents, that there has been a further considerable decline in value since the latter of 
those quinquennial periods. Three or four non-agricultural industries developed in 
recent times— shipbuilding, and the manufacture of linen, spirits, and beer— do not 
afford employment except m Belfast to any appreciable fraction of the people No 
general resource whatever exists to counterbalance or even to mitigate the disastrous 
decline m agricultural values. 

Whilst the population of Ireland since .1845 has fallen away from 8i millions to 
4| millions, and is thus at the end of the century half a million less than it was at 
the beginning ; the population of Great Britain since 1845 has gone on increasing 
from 20 millions to 35 millions (as compared with 10 millions at the date of the 
Union;, so that the British people have nearly quadrupled in number, whilst the 
Irisfi people have actually diminished by half a million in the course of the last 
J.00 years. 

The growth of the British people has been exceeded, throughout the century, 
by that of their capital and income. In the present generation the increase of 
the British population has been about one-third. The British gross assessment to 
income tax has more than doubled. The whole British income has also approximately 
doubled within the same brief period. The increase in average wages has very 
remarkably kept pace with the increase in average income, and thus it is made 
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manifest that the marvellous development of British prosperity has been generally 
diffused throughout the community of Great Britain. 

But so contrary, in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, has been the propor- Relative 
tion o.f taxation during the century to the state of resources in the several periods, head at the 
that the British rate of taxation per head, which at the union, as has been shown, severa i 
■was 3 1., and during the succeeding war reached an average of close upon 51. per periods, 
annum, is now but 21 4s. KM., whilst the Irish rate per head, which from 1782 to 
1793 was about 4s., at the Union lOs., and during -the post-Union war on the average 
14$. 6d., is now no less than 11. 8s. 1(M. 

Even these remarkable figures do not disclose the full extent of the undue pressure 
of burden on the great mass of Irish as compared with British taxpayers. The 
course of fiscal reform, which has now placed nearly half the British taxation on 
property, has still left the Irish consumers of commodities to pay more than three- 
fourths of the whole revenue. Taxes on property, being proportioned, alike m each 
country, to the value of the property or amount of the income taxed, may, for the 
moment, be put aside. Taking the taxes on commodities, which alone affect directly 
the masses of the people, it is found that the British rate per head, which 70 years 
ago was 21. 8s. 7d., is now but 11. 4s. Id., whilst the Irish rate per head has gone 
up in the same period from 11s. to 11 2s. To this extremely unequal result has 
worked out the system of “ indiscriminate taxation ” imposed by “ equal rates. oince 
the close of the French war the burden has been reduced by one-half for the British 
taxpaver, but for the Irish taxpayer the weight of it has been doubled, notwithstand- 
■ ing the pledges of Ministers, in urging the Bill of Union, that Great Britain would 
make a sacrifice ; that Ireland would secure advantage; that her taxes would not 
increase ; that 2% millions would be the maximum of her peace taxation ; that her 
burden would not exceed the amount of “ her own necessary expenses at that time ; 
and that she would never be called upon to pay beyond her “ accustomed proportion. 

The manifest soundness of .the principle that countries of different wealth are Pitt’s 
not equally burdened if they are taxed in the same proportion to the whole of their a,ctu • 
respective incomes was frankly admitted by Mr. Pitt in his speech of 1785, already 
quoted in this Report. His mode of expressing the principle was that, if one country 
has double the wealth, population, and commerce of another, the former can bear 
nearly ten times as great a burden as can be borne by the latter. The evident mean- 
ing is that what people require to barely sustain life should not be reckoned in 
estimating their capacity to bear taxation, and that a people twice as rich as another 
may have ten times as much wealth left when both have provided the necessaries of 
life, and therefore may have ten times as large a fund out of which to provide a 
revenue for the State." The poorer people must spend upon necessaries nearly the 
whole of their income ; the richer may have the bulk of their income to spare ; and 
it is the degree of pressure upon what is to spare that indicates the equity or 
injustice of taxation. T 

At the period of the Union Great Britain had double the population of Ireland, ite 
several times her wealth, and many times as much commerce. It follows that her 
relative ability at that time as compared with Ireland was much more than ten to 
one. A million formed a larger part of the narrow Irish margin than 10 millions 
did of the British surplus, and between 1801 and 1817 it. was made manifest, and 
was fully acknowledged, that Ireland could not possibly raise one million for every 
ten millions easily yielded by Great Britain. Every new increase of tax in Great 
Britain brought in much more than was expected by official experts, but many of 
the increases in Ireland returned nothing, and some of them caused a loss, by reducing 
the yield of revenue below the level at which it had stood before they were imposed. 

There could be no doubt that the burden of Great Britain was exceeded by her 
taxable capacity, and, on the contrary, that the taxable capacity of Ireland was 
exceeded by her burden. .... 

As the population of Ireland was greater before and at the Union than it is at the Irish income 
present day, and as that larger population possessed the same natural resources as ^^nce 1 
those existing now, and also enjoyed the profits and wages derived from extensive t)ie union, 
manufacturers and considerable foreign trade, which have long since vanished out of 
existence ; the inference to be drawn is that the income of Ireland was probably 
not less at the period of the Union than it has been in later times. But the taxation 
extracted from Ireland has increased from a million under the Irish Parliament, in 
the era of peace, from 2% millions, under the pressure of war and martial law, 
before the Union ; from \\ millions in war times, after the Union ; to about 7 millions 
now; and these successive great increases have been abstracted from an income 

n 88:!80. ^ 
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which can scarcely have improved much in the first half of the century, and has 
certainly fallen off greatly in the second, and from a surplus, which, having regard 
to the inelasticity of income at the best of times, must have become more meagre 
as the advance of civilization has made larger demands for the cost of the necessaries 
of life. Lord Castiereagh’s maximum of 2| millions has been trebled ; a smaller 
population have to pay the treble sum; their resources have diminished since the 
days of Lord Castlereagh ; and the course of civilization, whilst it has not given them 
more to earn, has left them less to spare. 

It is admitted that in Great Britain the increase of population since the Union — 
from 10 to 35 millions — (between treble and quadruple) has been much exceeded by 
the increase of wealth, in all its forms of capital, income, and wages. The annual 
wealth of Great Britain, at the lowest estimate, is now 1,400 millions. As her wealth 
has increased even more rapidly than her people have, her income, at the Union, cannot 
have been as much as one-fourth, of her present income ; not more, at the utmost, 
than 300 millions. Upon this basis it would appear that, just before the Union, Great 
Britain paid in taxes, two shillings for every pound of her income. She now pays 
about one shilling in the pound. Ireland, before the Union, was much more lightly 
taxed than Great Britain, and the Union, so its promoters declared, was enacted for 
her advantage, and would guard her against increase of burden, but, as the Union 
has been employed by the Imperial Parliament, every pound of income earned in 
Ireland now pays twice as much in taxes as a pound of British income. To judge of 
the full extent of the inequality of exaction, surplus, not income, must be regarded. 
Of every pound of Irish surplus, about 10 shillings are taken in taxes, whilst of 
every pound of British surplus, not quite two shillings are demanded by the State. 


Modes of Increase of Irish Taxation. 

It is desirable now to indicate the methods by which Irish taxation has been 
increased from a million in the time of Grattan’s Parliament to about seven millions 
(as computed by the Treasury) at the present day : — 

From 1793 to 1800. 

The British Government practically dictated the increased expenditure in Ireland 
from 1793, when the war with Prance began. The Irish Ministers were, in fact, 
the nominees, and, in reality, the colleagues of the British Ministers, and held their 
offices independently of the will of the Irish House of Commons, and even of its 
existence. War, insurrection, military occupation, and martial law were the elements 
of the situation. The Irish Parliament probably Considered that it had no option, 
but was obliged to vote whatever the British Government, through its Ministers 
in Ireland, demanded. Taxation was forced up from a million to two and a half 
millions, and expenditure to more than double that amount, in the seven years before 
the Union. Sir Edward Hamilton calculates that the extra military expenditure 
charged against Ireland in this period amounted to 16 millions — 10 millions for the 
war with France, and six millions for the insurrection and its sequel. It can 
scarcely be contended that the prosecution of the war with France, the suppression 
of the insurrection, or the maintenance of military occupation and martial law 
during the passing of the Bill of Union, represented an interest exclusively Irish ; 
but only by this contention could the charge upon Ireland of the whole expenditure 
incurred there, by the policy and initiative of the British Government, tor those 
purposes, be justified or explained. The purposes, one and all, were primarily and 
mainly British, yet the whole of the extra charge, including not only the 10 millions 
expended by reason of the war with France, but also the temporary charge for the 
insurrection, and for the vast force maintained in Ireland during the oassing of the 
Union, was unwarrantably reckoned by Lord Castlereagh, when fixing Ireland’s future 
permanent proportion of taxation, on the basis of the ratio between British and 
Irish expenditure in the seven preceding years. 


Basis of the Union Scheme of TaxoMon. 

In the Union Scheme, the taxation to be paid by Ireland &nd Great Britain respec- 
tively was measured, not by the proportion of their past taxation, which might have 
offered some guidance as to their relative capacity ; nor yet by the proportion of 
their whole past expenditures, which might have afforded a tolerably accurate measure 
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of probable future liability. It was unduly measured by a comparison between a The pro- 
fraction of British expenditure, the average annual debt charge of 15 millions being P° e 1 a ‘°" e |j mv 
omitted, and the whole expenditure imposed upon Ireland each year from 1793 to 
1800, including so much of the cost of the British war with France, as happened to be 
incurred iii Ireland : also the purely temporary charge of 10 millions for the insurrection Irish 
and for the augmentation of military force whilst the Parliament was occupied in dealing 
with the Bill of Union. The omission of the British debt charge from a calculation includc(1 
made avowedly on a war footing produced a quite fallacious proportion, which was Bl . itis]l dcbt 
rendered higher by striking an average between proportions of past expenditure m charge left 
peace and in war, and, as these related to very different amounts of money, the cut. 
process was inadmissible, and the consequence of it flagrantly unjust to Ireland, which, 
of course, had been in a higher proportion in peace and a lower proportion in war. 

The debt charge should have been included in the calculation made on the basis of 
war expenditure, because borrowing is necessitated by war, and Ireland was to be 
liable, to the extent of the proportion, for all new debt created after the Union, as well 
its for expenditure met by taxation. Neither should the debt charge have been 
omitted from the calculation founded on peace expenditure, because in peace, the 
debts incurred in time of war must be redeemed. The pre-Union debt charges were 
excluded from the quota system, but it was only by including them in fixing the 
measure of the proportion of past expenditure that the true measure of contribution 
in “ the accustomed proportion ” to future expenditure, which would include all future 
debt, could be accurately determined. What Lord Castlereagh compared were not 
the totals, but parts and misleadingly disproportionate parts, of the past expenditures 
of Great Britain and Ireland. . 

The result was a mere delusion, and proved to be a snare. It fixed the proportion ° P™P?‘* 
at 2 for Ireland to 15 for Great Britain, or .1 to 7-| ; but if the debt charges had been 
included, so as to institute a real comparison, it would have been manifest that the 
proportion of past expenditures was not 1 to 7 \, but 1 to 14; and if Irish temporary 
charges for the insurrection, and during the period from the insurrection to the 
passing of the Act of Union, had been omitted, as they certainly should have been 
omitted, in fixing a ratio of permanent contribution, the proportion of 1 to 18 would 
have resulted. That was the proportion declared to be just by the peers who opposed 
the Bill, and it was probably about the true proportion of Irish relative capacity, 
having regard to the actual amount of expenditure at the period of the Union. Ihe 
true proportion for Ireland would necessarily diminish as soon as expenditure rose 
to a certain height, for Ireland’s income was so limited, aud her surplus was 
consequently so small, that when taxation passed a certain level her capacity was 
exhausted, and her true proportion became simply nil, in respect of any further 
increase of burden. , 

As for the so-called tests of trade and consumption applied by Lord Castlereagh, 1- utile tests, 
the figures he used were never submitted to examination, never supported by ^par- 
ticulars, and they are not confirmed by any available records. They afforded no 
guidance whatever on the only real question, the question of relative resources, and 
it is unnecessary to insist upon the futility of the plea that a total external trade of 
10 millions a year was any proof that Ireland could properly be made liable for an 
average yearly expenditure of 10 millions, as she was from 1801 to 1817; or that 
consumption of certain commodities to the value of 5 millions annually (at a time 
when an enormous standing army was maintained in the country) could be taken as 
evidence of ability to pay an average of 5 millions a year in taxes, as Ireland, was 
obliged to do by means of the Act of Union. 

The fallacious proportion arrived at by a process so inappropriate and unfair was N°^naxi-^ 
not governed by any provision, such as the case required, to fix a maximum limit mum 1,111 ■ 
to the annual taxation of Ireland, so as to guard her limited surplus against being 
abstracted in the event of any great increase of expenditure. Under a system so 
inflexible, the result was, that as the war continued, and expenditure rose to double and 
treble the pre-Union charge, Irish taxation, though forced up from Lord Castlereagh s 
maximum, 2-§ millions, to an average of 4^ millions per annum, so far failed to 
defray the quota, that 75 millions sterling were borrowed in the 16 years of the 
separate exchequers to make up the Irish proportion, and the debt of 114 millions lp ' 

consequently incurred became a lever which was used, against the provisions of the aboligli tlie 
Treaty and Acts of Union, to substitute indiscriminate taxation of Ireland for q UO t !lS ystem. 
contribution by a quota subject to periodical alteration. 

This substitution was transacted at a time when, peace being established, the 
expenditure of the United Kingdom, which had reached 130 millions a year, was abolisbed 
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all out to fall to lialf that sum. The amount payable by Ireland under the quota, 
if it had continued to exist, would be proportionately diminished. Borrowing was 
no longer required ; taxation was presently to be reduced by many millions ; and, 
in 1820, at the end of four years more, Ireland could have demanded a revision of 
the proportion, and would have been entitled to exemption from the charge for the 
post-Union debt, on the grounds that her relative capacity had been vastly exaggerated 
in the Union quota, and that both her relative and her absolute capacity had 
been unfairly strained by the actual taxation since the Union. 

Union Provisions as to the Pre-Union Debts. 

From the condition of military affairs in 1800, as well as from the words of Lord 
Castlereagh, and the express provisions of the Treaty and Acts of Union, it is clear 
that only the amount remaining of the debt of each country, incurred before the Union, 
was to be reckoned at any time in determining whether the proportion of the debts 
had become such that taxation by equal rates might be sanctioned, according to the 
terms of the Statute. Peace was regarded as certain ; and no doubt was entertained 
that the consequent reduction of expenditure would set free the British Income tax 
(then yielding 5,000,00(P. a year) to be applied in rapid reduction of the British pre- 
Union debt. With the aid of so great an annual fund that debt might easily be 
reduced by one half before the time for the first revision of the taxation scheme, at 
the end of 20 years. It would then stand in about the proportion of 15 to 2 to the 
pre-Union debt of Ireland, and common taxes might be instituted without violation 
of the Treaty. 

Lord Castlereagh declared, in the plainest terms, in his speech of 1800 on the 
Articles of the Treaty, that common taxation could not take place till the taxes of 
Great Britain were reduced by 10 millions a year. He had just stated that the 
debt charge of Great Britain was 20 millions a year, and that of Ireland 1,300,000J. 
“ Common Taxes,” he went on, “ are not to take place till either the past and separate 
“ debts of both countries shall be liquidated, or till they shall become to each other in 
“ the proportion of their contributions, that is, in the ratio of 15 to 2.” Then, 
contemplating the last-mentioned event, he added, “ before this can take place ” (before 
the debts could come into the ratio of 15 to 2) “ the taxes of Great Britain must 
“ be reduced by the amount of 10 millions a year ” ; so that it was only by reduction 
the event was to be accomplished ; only by reduction of the British debt ; and only 
by such a reduction as would clear away one-half of the British debt charge of 
20 millions per annum, and would thereby bring down the pre-Union British debt 
of 440 millions to half that amount, or practically in the ratio of 15 to 2 to the pre- 
Union Irish debt of 28 millions. Of this Irish debt, no reduction was expected, 
because it was judged, and was said, that the quota, even on a peace footing, would be 
more than enough to exhaust the revenue of Ireland. 

The financial article (Article 7) of the Act of Union, when read with the attention 
which the subject requires, is found to be quite as definite as the language of Lord 
Castlereagh, and to the same effect. It provided, that the charge for the pre-Union debt 
of each country should continue to be a separate charge, unless and until those debts 
came into the ratio of 15 to 2. On the other hand, when once, by the passing of the 
Act, the United Kingdom was constituted, all money borrowed for its service should 
constitute joint debt, and the charge for thi3 debt should be borne as joint expenditure 
in the ratio of 15 to 2 ; unless in any year the two countries provided sinking funds 
on different scales, (which did not happen,) or unless (which did happen), one country 
raised less than her share, in any year, by taxes, and therefore had to borrow more 
than her share, in order to make up the full amount of her quota. In this event, so 
much 'of the debt, as fell within the ratio of 15 to 2 was to be joint debt, and no part 
of it was ever to become the subject of a separate charge ; but; the amount -of debt 
incurred by either country in excess of her due share within the limit of the ratio, was 
to go to her separate charge, and was to remain at her separate charge ; even (let it be 
noted) after the pre-Union debts had arrived at the prescribed ratio, and the system 
of common taxation had consequently come into force. 

This is quite coherent, and certainly not hard to understand. What the framers of 
it anticipated, looking forward to a time of peace, was evidently that, in the event 
of borrowing by the United Kingdom, Ireland, with her revenue already fully 
mortgaged, would have to borrow more than her fixed proportion, while Great Britain 
could use her large resources to bring about amalgamation of taxes by rapid 
reduction of her pre-Union debt. It was expected that this reduction would be so soon 
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nmolisiied as to lead to amalgamation before the time appointed for the first revision 
accomplice amalgamation being deemed secure, without reference to 

° tat ore Union debts, the promoters of the Union had no objection to treat debt 
after the Union as joint debt within the limit of the ratio ; but they took care 
.nsing after t I Irish borrowing, which, as they anticipated, would be 

rXss^y resl Tstet payments by taxation, shotdd be borne by Ireland only 
‘ sshtald continue to be borne by her alone, even after proportions and quotas had 
f ' ‘ abolished, and when common taxes defrayed all other expenditure, including 
i rharee for both the pre-Union debts. What came to pass was that Great Britain, 
the charge xoi 1 o£ t p e W ar, was not only prevented from 

‘Teem ing ^ enough of ter pre-Union debt within the first 20 years, but was obliged 
ThTrow yea/by year, so heavily, that the way to amalgamation by reduction of the 
TdSon dlbt, i/eonformity with the Act, was permanently closed, there being no 
discernible prospect of revenue available for the purpose. 

Violations of the Debt Provisions. 

This unlooked for development led to a series of contraventions of the express 
r TLTof the Treaty and Acts of Union. In order that the nature and scope of 
Tse infractions of Treaty obligations, and breaches of the Statutes may be clearly 
taTeherfetit appears to be expedient to set forth the agreement made and provision 
enacted in regard to each particular; and, in direct comparison with what was 
to stipuMed to state what was actually done by the Imperial administrators and 
interpreters of the law : 


The Treaty stipulated, and the Statutes 
enacted, as follows : — 


1. All moneys raised after the Union, 
by loan, for the service of the United 
Kingdom, were to be treated as joint debt, 
save in two specified exceptional cases, 
namely : — In the event of different sinking 
fund provisions by the two countries, of 
or borrowing by either in excess of the 
fixed proportion. 

2. In either of these two excepted cases, 
a specified part of the debt was to be kept 
distinct from all the rest, and the charge 
for such part was to be separately borne. 

3. Such part (but only such part) of 
any loan was to remain separate, till ex- 
tinguished : and it was expressly provided 
that, even in the event of the establish- 
ment of common taxes (as a consequence 
of the pre-Union debts coming into the 
ratio of 15 to 2), the charge for such part 
of any loan was still to be separately 
borne. 

4. All debt created after the Union 
being defined as joint debt under the 
general rule, or, so far as the proviso 
applied, being marked out as separate debt, 
to remain separate till extinguished ; it 
necessarily follows that the ratio of the 
pre-Union debts alone was to resolve the 
question of abolishing the quota system, 

5. The charge for joint debt after the 
Union was to be a part of the joint expen- 
diture of the United Kingdom. 


But the following was the course 
adopted, ostensibly in pursuance of the 
Treaty and Acts of Union, but really m 
opposition to their express and absolute 
directions : — . 

1. No money borrowed after the Union 
was treated as joint debt. Loans for the 
joint service of the two countries (service 
of the United Kingdom) were usually 
raised in one sum, but the debt so in- 
curred was in each case divided into two 
parts, and one part charged to the account 
of each country as its separate debt. 

2. As no joint debt was recognised, 
the provision for distinguishing in certain 
cases, what part of a debt should be joint, 
and what part separate, was disregarded. 

3. The governing provision as to the 
creation of joint debt having been ignored, 
the dependent provision was consequently 
inoperative, and no separate debt, or debt 
charge, remained after the abolition of the 
quota system. 


4. The post -Union debt, instead of 
being constituted joint debt-,— or, to the 
extent of the excepted case, debt remain- 
ing separate till extinguished, — was all 
divided into British or Irish separate debt, 
and the parts were added to the pre-Union 
debts of the respective countries ; so that 
all debt incurred after the Union was 
dealt with as separate debt of either 
country. 

5. The charge for all debt created after 
the' Union was divided into separate 
charges of each country. 

N 3 
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6. If the pre -Union debts came into the 
ratio of 15 to 2, then (subject to certain 
conditions to be observed by Parliament) 
the system of contribution by fixed pro- 
portions might be superseded by that of 
equal taxes imposed on the same articles. 


7. The first Parliamentary condition 
was, that it should appear to Pai’liament 
that the respective circumstances of the 
two countries admitted of their contri- 
buting indiscriminately to the future ex- 
23enditure of the United Kingdom. 


8. The second Parliamentary condition 
was, that Parliament, on being satisfied as 
to the respective circumstances of the 
countries, should declare that all future 
expenditure (together with the charges 
of existing joint debts) should be indis- 
criminately defrayed. 


6. The prescribed computation Was 
never made. The post- Union debt was 
divided into separate debts of each coun. 
try, contrary to the Treaty and Acts, and 
was added to the pre-Union debt of each 
country ; the totals thus made up were 
compared, and, several years after the 
prescribed time, when those totals were 
held to have arrived at the ratio of 15 to 
2, the proportional system of contribution 
was discontinued, and the system of 
common taxes was established. 

7. Parliament made no inquiry into the 
respective circumstances, and made no 
declaration on the subject. Resolutions 
were passed by the House of Commons 
alone, and they were not in conformity 
with the Act of Union, nor was it possible 
that they could be so, because the direc- 
tions of the Act as to both pre-Union and 
post-Union debts had been totally set 
aside. 

8. Parliament never made this declara- 
tion. The Act of 1816 (56 Geo. 3. c. 98.) 
authorised no change in the system of 
taxes by which revenue was raised. It 
only directed that all revenues of Great 
Britain and Ireland should be paid into 
one general fund, out of which all charges 
of the United Kingdom were to be de- 
frayed. 


By omission, or by commission, tie covenants of the treaty of Union, one and all 
concerning both past and future debts, -were broken. If they had all been duly 
observed, the observance of them would not have cast upon Great Britain any char™ 
beyond the amount determined by the ratio as her share. The root of the far-reaching 
senes of illegalities was the breach of the covenant as to joint debt after the Union 
S w e -S°?T P res ? nbed had been adopted, by treating as joint debt the whole of 
the British borrowing together with so much of the Irish borrowing as bore to it the 
proportion of 2 to 15 ; and if the excess balance of Irish borrowing had been made 
separate debt of Ireland, the charge upon Great Britain and Ireland, respectively, for 
debt incurred after the Union, would no doubt have been the same as it actually 
was under the system unwarrantably adopted. The suggestion so often made, that, if, 
vothm the limi* of the ratio, post-Union debt had been constituted joint debt Ireland 
would have escaped a part of her quota charge, is therefore wholly unfounded ; nor 
is there any 'intelligible explanation of the course pursued, except that if the Act of 

OTTe e m there Tould ba ™ be ™ ™ insuperable bar to 

the abolition of the quota system of 1816, or at any other time. 


Invalidity of the Discontmmmce of the Proportional System . 

The Select Committee of 1812 endeavoured, upon the plea that the treatment of 
post-Umon debt as separate, not joint debt, did not affect the charge against each 
°°Ta-o’ t0 ex ““ s ®. wbat bad b oen done, but the most material question had not arisen 
m 18J.2, nor did it arise until 1816. The separate debts unwarrantably created since 
the Union by sub-division of joint debt, were then added to the debt of each country 
incurred before the Onion, and it was held that, by this unauthorised process, the 
condition of the lreaty of Union, as to the ratio of debt required to authorise common 
taxes, was fulfilled. The proportional system was thereupon discontinued. The right 
of periodical revision was thenceforth ignored. Ireland has since then been held 
bomici to submit to the system of -■ equal taxes.” But if the bulk of the debt con- 
tracted after the Union had been duly treated as joint debt, in compliance with the 
covenant of the Treaty; if as the Treaty required, the pre-Union debts alone had 
been reckoned m computing the ratio of debts with a view to amalgamation of taxes; 
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then it could not have been suggested that Ireland might be indiscriminately taxed, 
that her right of periodical revision could be taken away. The respective debts at 
t°he time of the Union were 446 millions and 28 millions. The respective amounts 
£ flgkt redeemed in the sixteen years were 326 millions and 27 millions. The 
halance of pre-Union debt remaining in 1816, were therefore 120 millions of British 
Lt and one million of Irish. The ratio of these balances was far remote from that - 
of 15 to 2, and consequently, the substitution of common taxes for proportional con- 
tribution, and the suppression of Ireland’s Treaty right to revision of the quota at 
soecified periods, were unconstitutional and illegal, and, judged by the Treaty and 
Acts of Union, they were, and they remain, invalid. It was by such unwarrantable 
means that the system of revision, proclaimed in 1800 to be an invaluable and all 
sufficient protection to Ireland, was got rid of before it could be once applied. 

“ Ireland,” said Lord Castlereagh in 1800, “ has by these means (the revision at given 
“ periods) the utmost possible security that she cannot be taxed beyond the measure 
« of her comparative ability.” But,' at the approach of the first occasion when this 
“utmost possible security” might have been put in operation, the security itself was 


Vol. I.p.325. 
Ev. 10,932 


Vol. I. p.486. 


taken away. 

That the discontinuance of the proportional system of taxation should have been 
made to depend, not on equality in the taxable capacity of the two countries, but on 
the ratio existing between their debts, without any regard to the proportion between 
their taxable capacities, is perhaps the most eccentric feature of the Union scheme 
of finance. “ If neither kingdom,” said Lord Castlereagh (speaking on the Bill or 
Union), “had any separate debts, or if their debts were in proportion to their ability, 

“ then the entire expenditure would be made common.’ So that, if there had been 
no debts in 1800, the promoters of the Union would have taken it as a matter of course, 
though the fact was notoriously the contrary, that the taxable capacity of Great 
Britain and Ireland Was the same, and that common taxes might be imposed. As 
debts existed, however, the relative capacity of the countries should be measured. 

Being measured, in the peculiar mode elsewhere described, it was found to be 15 to _Z, 
and therefore different from the proportion existing between the debts. Hence the 
fixed ratio of 15 to 2 was instituted for general expenditure. But when it was held, in 
1816, that the debts of the two countries had come into the same ratio as the general 
taxable capacity of the countries, then the quota was forthwith to be abolished, 
although the fact that it had thus become the proportion of debt charge as well as 
of all other expenditure, so far from being an intelligible cause for abolishing the 
proportional system, was an additional reason, and the conclusive and final one, for 
continuing it in operation. . . 

Had there been a revision, as provided, in 1820, it would have been impossible, in 
reviewing the quota, to avoid regarding the unprecedented amount of expenditure to 
which the proportion had been applied. It would have been necessary to set Ireland 
free from the debt charged against her since the Union ; and to fix a maximum annual 
sum as the limit of her future contribution. The proportion of 2 to 15 was very 
excessive, no matter how moderate the expenditure to which it had relation, but when 
it came to be applied to an outlay treble as great, on the average, as had to be 
defrayed even in the period of war, insurrection, and military occupation before the 
Union, it imposed upon Ireland a crushing burden of taxation, and rendered the 
additional charge for debt an absolute exaction. 

Extraordinary war taxes were levied in Great Britain, and they are sometimes 
referred to as if to suggest that Great Britain was more heavily taxed than Ireland. 

But the Select Committee of 1815 found that the permanent taxation of Ireland had 

increased, since the Union, in the ratio of 23 to 10, whilst the permanent taxation of 

Great Britain, including these extraordinary war taxes, had increased m the same 

time in the ratio of no more than 21| : to 10. The Select Committee of 1811 had '• > • 

reported heavy falls in Irish revenue in several periods since the Union, caused by a 

great diminution in the yield of Customs and Excise, concurrently with the doubling 

and trebling of the most important rates of duty. Under one head, they observed 

that the yield had gone down to one fifth of what its amount had been two years 

before at a lower rate of tax. 

Sir Edward Hamilton thinks the inference to be fairly drawn from these tacts is 
that the increase of taxes must have trenched so seriously on the means of subsistence 
of the Irish people as to oblige them to abandon, in a great degree, taxed articles of 
common consumption. He quotes McCulloch, whom he regards as a considerable 
economic authority ; and McCulloch’s judgment on the taxation of Ireland in the 
period of the separate Exchequers, is that it affords a very striking instance of the 9131, Vol.i., 
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impotency of taxation to produce revenue, when carried beyond a certain extent. 
He came to the conclusion that certain additional taxes imposed in Ireland between 
1807 and 1816 ought to have produced about 3-| millions, but he observes that a 
comparison of the receipts of 1807 with those of 1817 showed that the additions in 
question had proved entirely unproductive. Sir Edward Hamilton, whilst he observes 
that he cannot identify the figures on which this conclusion is founded, does not 
think there is much doubt that the taxes did not produce anything like what they 
were expected to produce. “ They were expected to produce/' - Sir Edward Hamilton 
adds, “ according to the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer of that day, 
“ about 3^ millions altogether, and I think that the outside sum they produced was 
“ a million and a half.” 

The opinion of Sir Edward Hamilton himself is that the mass of the Irish people 
were taxed in that period as heavily as they could bear, and the only reason why he 
does not say that “ the last straw ” was laid on Ireland is because there was no Irish 
income tax in the period under review. He thinks that if this tax had been imposed, 
it might have brought in, at the close of the war, about two-thirds of a million. But 
Lord Clare, the Irish Lord Chancellor, the ablest supporter of the Union, said, in a 
speech in the Irish House of Lords, in 1800, when the burden of Irish Customs and 
Excise was much less than half what it had become before the close of the war, that 
if recourse were had to a land tax, or an income tax, or both, the apprehended deficit 
would only be increased, “ for either tax would inevitably diminish in a great pro- 
“ portion your customs and excise.” It may be observed that Lord Clare, who, like 
Lord Castlereagh, had access to every source of official information, was in practical 
agreement with the Secretary as to what taxation the resources of the country could 
supply. Lord Castlereagh did not think it possible that a yield of 2^ millions could 
be maintained, but supposed that the revenues might produce a permanent sum of 
2,300,000Z. ; while Lord Clare said, “ I consider it a sanguine calculation that the 
“ produce of our revenues is to continue at 2|- millions.” 

But when revenue was forced up, by incessant increases in the rates of taxes 
imposed on the ^consumption of the people, from two and a half millions to three, 
to four, to five, eventually to six millions per annum, it is easy to understand that 
such taxes generally must have reached the point when increase of them did some- 
thing more than fail to yield a return — when it actually caused a loss. It is also 
easy to realise that a proportion which made Ireland liable for more than double the 
annual amount extracted from her, even by this taxation, was out of ail relation to her 
means, and that the debt charged upon her, in addition to such oppressive taxes, 
was wholly an inadmissible burden. 

The Select Committee of 1864 had it proved to them by Mr. Chisholm, Chief Clerk 
of the Exchequer, that all the increases in the rates of taxes in Ireland, during the 
sixteen years of the separate exchequers, were estimated to yield 54 millions of revenue, 
but yielded only 23 millions, little more than one-third, whilst the increases in Great 
Britain during the same period were estimated to yield 286 millions, and actually 
did produce 351 millions, one-fourth more than had been anticipated. Such a con- 
trast is cogent evidence as to relative capacity at that time. When British revenue 
could yield, with such ease and buoyancy, in the 16 years of the separate exchequers, 
nearly three-fourths of the whole British liability, or ; 927 millions out of 1,300, there 
can be no doubt that the 78 millions raised with so much difficulty and hardship 
in Ireland formed a heavier charge upon her slender means than the British liability 
of 1,300 millions would have been if wholly levied by taxation on the expanding 
resources of Great Britain. 

It is said that the hardship to Ireland was caused by the expense of a costly and 
protracted war. It was caused by applying a proportion, excessive in itself, and 
unjustly founded upon inadmissible data, to the cost of that great war. It is true, no 
doubt,' that the duration and cost of the war were not foreseen, but this is. not a good 
defence to make for the harsh treatment given to Ireland. When it became apparent, 
as it did soon after the Union, that the burden upon Ireland was excessive and far 
beyond her utmost means, the Imperial Parliament, instead of waiting many years, and 
then making Ireland liable to indiscriminate taxation in disregard of the Treaty of 
Union, should have interposed at once, and refixed the contribution of Ireland, accord- 
ing to the real measure of her relative capacity and having regard to the amount of 
expenditure actually found to be required. 

Whatever might have been the financial consequence to Ireland of continuing the 
application of the quota system during the last 80 years, with a possible revision at 
the end of every seven years, and with clearer guidance and better standards avail- 
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able as time went on, it is manifest that the adoption of the system of “ equal taxes rates of 
on the same articles in each country,” so far from relieving Ireland of any part of taxes - 
the excessive burden imposed upon her by the quota during the first 16 years of the 
century, has, on the contrary, continually added to that inequitable burden. 


The Policy of Remission of Taxes. 

It has already been pointed out that the ample yield, far exceeding the estimates Remission of 
of official experts, returned by increases of British taxation during the French war, taxes; how 
contrasted with the almost total failure of some increases in Ireland, and the absolute a P- p ‘ e 1 
failure of others, to afford any increment of revenue, demonstrated beyond question 
that the taxation of that period was easily borne in Great Britain, and severely felt 
in Ireland. Yet, when, in 1816, on the restoration of peace, expenditure was dimi- 
nished, for the next 30 years, by an average of some 30 millions a year, and great 
reductions in taxation were consequently effected, the remissions by which these 
reductions came into operation were granted, in the main, to Great Britain, and not to 
Ireland regardless of the fact that Great Britain had proved well able to bear the 
taxes at their maximum, whilst Ireland had broken down in the effort, and suffered 
actual privation. 

The policy of remission was mainly applied, as a general rule, to taxes levied only British taxes 
in Great Britain. This method of utilising the advantage gained by the cessation of ^Shtoes 
-war, had the effect, not only of lightening the charge upon Great Britain, but i” rease(1> 
necessarily also of increasing the proportion of revenue raised from Ireland. Con- 
currently with the policy of reducing and remitting taxes imposed upon Great Britain 
alone, the policy of increasing Irish taxes to the point of equality with the rates 
levied in Great Britain, was steadily pursued from 1816, till the process was prac- 
tically completed- Whilst 16 millions a year of purely British taxes were swept away, 
the trish duties on tea and tobacco were quickly raised to the British rates; the 
stamp duties were next dealt with in like manner ; and finally, when the depopulation 
of Ireland, consequent on the famine and the influence of the repeal of the Corn Laws 
on Irish agriculture, was proceeding at a rate which unmistakably shewed the existence 
of extreme poverty, indeed — the prevailing want of the means of bare subsistence at 
least two millions a year were added to the already excessive Irish burden by the 
imposition of the income tax in 1853, and the quadrupling of the spirit duty between 
1853 and 1860. The effect upon a greatly reduced and ever-diminishing population 
was to nearly double the rate per head of taxation in the course of a single decade. 

And as, in 1816, the abolition of the proportional system, and the initiation of the Conditions 
system of “equal taxes,” were effected, without the investigation required by the 
Treaty of Union into the question whether the circumstances of the two countries ll3regal e * 
admitted of indiscriminate taxation; so, likewise, during the period from 1816 to 
1858, when the system of equal taxes was pressed against Ireland to the extreme 
limit, there never was any inquiry by Parliament whether “ circumstances demanded,” 
according to the further condition set out in the Treaty of Union, that Ireland should 
be granted “ particular exemptions or abatements.” The provisions of the Union 
which bore heavily upon Ireland have been carried into full effect, and those stipula- 
tions which, if they had been observed, might have afforded her protection, have been 
either directly broken or ignored. . 

The taxes still imposed in Great Britain only, now yield about 4 millions a year. British taxes 
If they were also imposed in Ireland, the produce of them would not exceed one-sixth not imposed 
of a million, and the levy would probably diminish the yield under other heads of m Ireland * 
revenue. The existence of these few minor British taxes is sometimes cited as evidence 
that Ireland is allowed an advantage, but whilst the fact that they do exist bears upon 
the right of Ireland, under the Treaty of Union, to “ such particular exemptions and 
abatements ” from British taxes “ as circumstances may appear from time to time 
to demand ” the amount in question, so far as concerns Ireland, is so trifling, in com- 
parison with the amount, in excess of her capacity, at present extracted from her by 
the system of “ equal taxes,” that it does not appreciably affect the equity of the 
case. If the remaining purely British taxes were extended to Ireland, the amount of 
. excessive taxation is already so great, that such an addition would scarcely perceptibly 
increase it. 

The policy of remission was directed, from the outset, not only to the special Bffect of re- 
advantage of the British, as distinguished from the Irish taxpayer, but also to the ™iss ion ^°f 
particular benefit of British industry and trade ; and when the development of industries Britfshpros* 
in Great Britain, and the accompanying great increase of population, had arrived at polity. 

u 88330. O 
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such a point that it appeared to be desirable to obtain from abroad, at the cheapest 
possible prices, raw material for British manufactures, and food for the rapidly multi- 
plying masses of the industrial population, a few years sufficed for Parliament to 
abolish all taxation on such raw material, and to reduce, and eventually remit, taxation 
on the import of corn, live stock, meat, and almost all important articles of food. 
The imposition of heavy taxes, in the previous generation, to prosecute to its close 
the war with France, had laid the foundation of the industrial and commercial pre- 
eminence of Great Britain. The remission of taxes on raw material and food now 
ga-ve a powerful impulse to that latest and most remarkable development of the pros- 
perity of Great Britain, which is proved by the marvellous increase of capital, income 
and wages, within the last 40 years. 

But the policy which so signally benefited Great Britain inflicted upon Ireland a 
loss of the greatest magnitude, the effects of which continue to be felt. The French 
war had imposed upon Ireland a heavier burden in proportion to her means than on 
Great Britain ; it had not brought to Ireland, as it had to Great Britain, any compen- 
sating advantage. On the contrary, the war period witnessed a decline of manufac- 
turing industry in Ireland as remarkable as its development in the sister country. 
The consequence of the scale of war expenditure was that Ireland was deprived of 
the Treaty rights of proportional taxation and periodical revision. When the wax- 
had come to an end, not only was Ireland inequitably excluded from relief, by the 
continued imposition of the war scale of taxation (and its subsequent increase), but 


the remissions granted to Great Britain were skilfully so devised as, while ' they 
relieved the British taxpayer, to secure a vast increase of British manufactures, a great 


Diminution 
of income 
and popula- 
tion. 


extension of British trade, higher profits for capital, larger wages for labour* and 
cheaper food for the industrial masses. 

But the Irish taxpayer was not relieved : he was burdened more and more, Ireland 
had no manufactures to be fostered by remission of the taxes on raw matei-ials. Her 
income consisted, as it now does, as it probably always will, substantially of the profits 
derived from the sale of that part of her agricultural and pastoral produce not reserved 
for home consumption. To a population mainly agricultural — regarded as consumers 
of products raised chiefly by themselves — the remission of taxes on imported food was 
of infinitely less importance than to an industrial community dependent on supplies 
from abroad. 'Roo-ardp-d as rnwlrip.fvrs +.lio Tvicl-i n Q nnl„ SwZa • l r . <• 


Regarded as producers, the Irish people found their main source of 
income m the British market for grain and live stock. The repeal of the Corn Laws 
destroyed uhe market for Irish grain in Great Britain. The remission of taxes on 
the import of live stock reduced the advantage which Ireland had previously possessed. 
Immediately consequent upon these great economical changes, the export of o-rain from 
Ireland ceased ; land was thrown out of cultivation ; tillage gave way to pasture • 
employment diminished to such an extent that a large part of the population could 
no longer earn the necessaries of life ; emigration became their sole resource ; and 
in 50 years, this emigration from Ireland has reduced the population of the country 
by one-half, and reducing also, to some corresponding extent; the amount of labour 
employed in production, has vastly diminished the taxable capacity of the country, 
and more particularly its capacity to yield revenue under a system of taxes, which, 
being imposed upon popular consumption, are levied, in effect, on population. 


New Taxation. 


The full development of the policy of remission of taxes on food and on the raw 
materials of manufacture, which had conferred incalculable advantage on Great Britain, 
but inflicted irreparable damage on the staple industry— almost the sole industry— of 
Ireland, rendered it necessary that the revenue surrendered by the State should be 
made good from other sources of taxation. It might have been expected that Great 
Britain, which bad profited so vastly by remission, would furnish out of her gains the 
per-centage required to refill the public purse, and that Ireland, recovering from the 
tamme, impoverished by the new economic conditions which the policy of remission 
had directly produced engaged in an absolute struggle for life, and, throughout the 
ordeal, taxed upon the war scale (which had remained unabated since the period of 
the quota), at least would not be called upon to pay for a policy disastrous to her 
interests, as if it had brought her some advantage. 

But since 1853 the income tax, (then declared to be temporary, and only for a 
limited time), has been levied upon Ireland ; and between 1853 and 1860 the quad- 
rupling of the spirit duty singled ont a commodity of specially Irish manufacture and 
consumption, and imposed upon it a rate of taxation several times as heavy as that 
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ADtjlied to beer, tie commodity most nearly corresponding to it in tbe consumption of 
great Britain. Tbe selection of tbe spirit duty for this purpose has put Ireland under 
particular contribution of proportionately double tbe amount of tbe contribution for 
Ler in Great Britain ; also double tbe proportional rate of tbe whole contribution 
of Ireland ■ to the Imperial revenue, excessive as that rate is shown to be.^ This 
discloses one of tbe most remarkable results of the system of “ equal taxes.” The 
imposition of income tax and the quadrupling of tbe spirit duties increased tbe Irish 
revenue by above 2 millions a year ; this increase is levied still ; and, consequently, 
the present taxation of Ireland is equal to the amount imposed on a larger population, 
with more considerable resources, under tbe pressure of tbe great war, together with 
2 millions a year imposed towards making good tbe loss caused by remissions of 
taxes, which benefited British industry and trade as signally as they injured Ireland. 

Ireland made svhserinent. 

Mr. Pitt, in bis famous speech of 1785, declared that Ireland bad been “ made com- l78o-l896. 

“ pletely subservient to tbe interest and opulence of Great Britain,” and be added 
the comment that such a system, “ however necessary it might be to the partial 
“ benefit of districts in Britain, promoted not the real prosperity and strength of 
“ the empire.” When that speech was delivered, tbe taxation of Ireland, under her 
domestic legislature, was a very small fraction, certainly not one-fiftieth, of her income ; 
it was only a small part of even her surplus income; it was scarcely more than one- 
twentieth of tbe taxation of Great Britain ; and much less than one-twentietb was 
the proportion between tbe respective expenditures. Now, after a century, tbe taxation 
of Ireland, under tbe Imperial Parliament, amounts to seven or eight times the former 
sum ; it is about one-tenth of Ireland’s income ; it consumes one-half her surplus ; 
whilst, Great Britain, out of her income, pays only one-twentieth, and of her surplus, 
not one-twelfth. ' The British consumer, whose taxable capacity has ' multiplied since 
the Union, pays just half as much in taxes, on the average, as be did, after tbe close 
of the great war, on a footing of peace expenditure. The Irish consumer, whose 
taxable capacity has certainly been shrinking since the famine, now pays on the 
average about double what he paid even when the great war put so intense a pressure 
upon taxation. 

Such is the result of the withdrawal from Ireland, upon an unfounded plea, of even Ireland 
the scanty measure of protection guaranteed by the Treaty of Union. Such is the ™|U e e ®” t0 
consequence of the rigid application of the fallacious doctrine of “ equal rates of taxes Br j t j s k 
to Great Britain and Ireland, on the amazing assumption that taxable capacity is the interests, 
same in Great Britain, unquestionably the wealthiest country in the world, and in 
Ireland, probably the poorest. Ireland is still, in the language of Mr. Pitt, “ made 
“ completely subservient to the interest and opulence of Great Britain ; and it remains 
quite as true in 1896 as it was in 1785, that such a policy, however expedient it 
may he deemed for the partial benefit of districts in Britain, or for the benefit of 
Britain as a whole, cannot eventually promote the real prosperity and strength of the 
British Empire. 

Irish Taxation: Excess since 1801. 

Having regard to the relative taxable capacity of Ireland (1) at the period of the Excess of 
Union, and (2) at the present time ; also to the continual increase of British popula- ™ ion 
tion, and more rapid multiplication of British wealth, contrasted with the decline of since the 
Irish manufacture and trade after the Union, and the great reduction of Irish popu- Union, 
lation, manufacturing industry and agricultural income since the famine, it does not 
appear that Ireland’s fair proportion of Imperial revenue collected since the Union 
amounted to more at the utmost than an average of 3 millions per annum ; or a total, 
up to 1894, of about 280 millions^ 

The revenue actually raised in Ireland during the period of the separate exchequers 
and “ contributed ” since then (according to Treasury computations) has amounted to 
about 570 millions, or an average approximately of 6 millions a year, being double 
the amount stated as the fair proportion of Ireland in view of her relative capacity. 

Treasury Computations of Irish Revenue. 

Irish 

For the purpose of this Report, use has been made of the T reasury computations, revenue as 
made with the object of correcting the amounts of revenue collected in Ireland, so collected an 
as to afford an estimate of the amounts which, according to the Treasury view, have 
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been “ contributed by Ireland.” The difference between “ revenue collected ” and 
“ revenue contributed ” is substantially the difference between the amount of duties 
on commodities collected in Ireland without regard to the place of their consumption 
and the amount of such duties on commodities consumed in Ireland without regard 
to the place of collection of the duty. Till the unification of the Customs in 1824 
there was no occasion for adjustment, and, taking the whole period since, the o- ross 
amount of Irish revenue is not materially affected, because, down to 1870, additions 
werv large at the beginning, and gradually diminishing to zero, have been made to 
the revenue as collected, whilst since 1870 deductions have been made, increasing 
rapidly in amount : and the total of the additions in the earlier period is nearly balanced 
by the total of the deductions in tbe later. 

But in relation to the present time, and still more in relation to the future, this 
question of adjustment becomes of the first importance, for the annual deduction made 
by the Treasury from Irish revenue, amounting in 1870 to 100,000/., now exceeds 
2 millions. The revenue collected in Ireland in the year 1893-4 was 9£ millions • 
the revenue “ contributed ” by Ireland according to tbe Treasury was only 7* million** 
- Ihe great bulk of this difference is attributed to tbe amount of excise duty paid in 
Ireland on spirits consumed in Great Britain, and it is stated that accuracy in 
the apportionment of tbe proceeds of this duty is assured by the permit system 
Errors of great magnitude, however, have been discovered twice in recent years 
The only other commodity subject to the permit system is unmanufactured tobacco’ 
ihe estimate for manufactured tobacco has been made by three methods, presenting 
widely different results ; and that now put forward rests upon answers given by some 
manufacturers to questions addressed to them by tbe Inland Revenue Department 
For all tbe other taxed commodities tbe Treasury estimate of what Ireland pays in 
virtue of her actual consumption is either founded on population simply, or on 
statistics obtained from carriers several years ago, and covering only a period of four 
months. Ho systematic inquiry into this question of the difference between “ collected ” 
and “ contributed ” Irish revenue was attempted by tbe Commission. Such inquiry 
would have delayed indefinitely the main investigation, and could only have been 
conducted through the agency of a staff of experts, with access to various records and 
accounts The Treasury estimates, and statements in reference to them, are given 
m bir Edward Hamilton’s Memorandum and other papers contained in the Appendices 
but no definite opinion can be offered upon these calculations without a detailed 
inquiry; and it is evident that statistics for one period of four months applied to 
several years, conjectures founded on population, and processes shown to be liable 
to great error, cannot be relied upon in determining any issue of practical importance 
affected by the accurate gross amount of the annual revenue of Ireland. 

It must be observed in this connexion that Mi*. Gladstone, in moving tbe Irish 
Government Bill m 1886, declared it mould be equitable and just, considering past 
relations to give credit to Ireland for tbe total amount of her revenue as collected. 
Ihis total is now reduced as has been stated, by about two millions a year, tbe 
difference between collected and contributed revenue according to tbe Treasury. The 
past relations, alluded to by Mr. Gladstone, appear to have subjected Ireland since 
the Legislative (Jmon to a burden of three millions a year in average excess of the 
amount which would have-been her fair proportion, according to the probable measure 
of the relative capacity of Ireland and Great Britain. 


(B.) — IMPERIAL EXPENDITURE. 

V.— The Charge for Irish Purposes oh the Imperial Exchequer, and the Amount of 
Irish Taxation remaining available for Contribution to Imperial Expenditure ■ 
also the Imperial Expenditure to which it is considered equitable that T.m.J 

SHOULD CONTRIBUTE. 

This final head of the reference to the Commission appears to contemplate an 

“T TT t e tb T s f stem taxa ‘ ion of Ireland, “and appropriation of her 
revemie. Under the Treaty and Acts of the Legislative Won, which define and 
regulate the present financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland, the whole 
KingdoT 61 ™ ° f Ireland 1S 00iltnbuted towards the whole expenditure of the United 

A division of the expenditure of the United Kingdom into “charge for Irish 
purposes and Imperial Expenditure ” cannot be made under the system of finance 
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mhndied in the Constitution established by the Legislative Union. All expenditure 
ZL that system is “expenditure of the United Kingdom,” or, to express it more 
Eft* Imperial expenditure ; and all Imperial expenditure is defrayed from the 
nmmon fund of the Imperial Exchequer. If a part of the Imperial expenditure be 
Lssified as “ a charge for Irish purposes ” this classification does not affect the fact 
Tat it is Imperial expenditure, and charged as such upon the whole Imperial 
avenue. To regard this expenditure as non-imperial ; to deduct it from the particular 
vp. venue contributed by Ireland to Imperial expenditure ; to treat the fraction of Irish 
rprenue left as if it were the whole of the Irish contribution to Imperial expenditure ; 
and to regard Imperial expenditure itself as not including the “ charge for Irish 
Looses,” would be to do what the Constitution does not sanction ; it would be to deal 
with the revenue and expenditure of the United Kingdom as if the revenues of Great 
Britain and Ireland were raised and administered by separate authorities, eacn of 
which having first, out of its own revenue, defrayed its separate charges, then applied 
the balance to payment of common expenses, which, in that case, would be properly 
classified as Imperial. If a “ charge for Irish purposes ’ were separated from the 
rest of the Imperial expenditure, and deducted from the revenue of Ireland, the 

amount remaining would be available for any Imperial purpose, so that the use of it 
would not be limited to any particular Imperial expenditure to which • it might be 
“ considered equitable that Ireland should contribute.” _ 

Mr Gladstone, in his Irish Government Bills of 1886 and 1893, the latter of which 
was passed by the House of Commons, proposed to fix a contribution from Irish 
revenue to Imperial expenditure, because the Irish revenue, except the amount ot such 
contribution, was to be at the disposal of tbe Irish Legislature. By the latter Bill the 
contribution was to be a fixed proportion of Irish revenue ; by the former a proportion 
of certain selected, and defined Imperial charges. The reference now to be dealt with is 
understood to inquire by how much the present revenue of Ireland exceeds the cost 
of the Imperial administration of Ireland ; and, m the event of the establishment ot an 
Irish Legislature, by which the cost of administering Ireland would be discharged 
directly out of Irish revenue, to what Imperial expenditure would it then be equitable 
that Ireland should contribute. 

In 1890, a Select Committee was appointed by the House of Commons to consider 
“ the present financial relations between England, Scotland, and Ireland. One head ot 
the order of reference directed them to report the amount and proportion ot moneys 
expended out of the Exchequer upon civil and local government services “tor the 
special use of ” England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively. The Committee, appointed 
at the end of the session, held but one meeting, and was never re-appointed, but the 
Treasure, at the instance of the Government, prepared a paper, which was produced 
in the following session as a Parliamentary Return (No. 329 of 1891), and has been 
followed by other papers in the same form, dealing with the revenue and expenditure 


of successive years. , 

The direction to the Committee referred to moneys expended out ot the Exchequer on 
services “for tbe special use of” England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively. This 
compendious phrase, suggesting a novel classification of the expenditure of the United 
Kingdom, was further "compressed by tbe Treasury, for, in their returns, the expen- 
diture out of the Imperial Exchequer is divided into expenditure on “ Imperial services, 
on “English services,” on “Scottish services,” and on “Irish services. Proceeding 
further, the Treasury deducted the totals which they found to be expended on “English, 
“ Scottish, and Irish services ” respectively, from what they computed to be the totals 
of revenue contributed by England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and they described the 
remainder as the contributions of England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, to the 
cost of “ Imperial services.” 

If such a mode of subdividing Imperial expenditure were admissible under the con- 
ditions of the Union between Great Britain and Ireland; if some expenditure could be 
divested of its Imperial character, and charged against the revenue of one particular 
country, so that only the balance of the revenue of that country would be accounted 
its contribution to Imperial expenditure; still, assent could not be given to the 
Treasury method of distribution of charges. For example, the cost of collection of 
Imperial revenue in Ireland is classified as expenditure ou an “ Irish service, although, 
in the period of the separate exchequers, when this charge in Ireland was relatively 
much higher than in Great Britain, it was treated, not as a separate charge, but as 
part of the joint expenditure. By the Treasury, strangely enough, no portion of the 
cost of collecting the Imperial revenue is charged for as an Imperial service. The 
expenditure on the Post Office, unquestionably an Imperial service, is almost wholly 
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classified to tie separate charge of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The full cost of 
all administration in Ireland is charged as expenditure on “ Irish sendees,” although it 
is not ■ denied that the amount Of this expenditure is due in a Very great degree to the 
fact that Ireland is imperially administered. And— to say nothing of many other 
services, set down as Imperial, but in reality British, because they exist for simnh, 
British purposes,— the whole cost of the British * Army, the British Navy, and the 
British National Debt, is classified as expenditure on “Imperial services’*’; and the 
contribution of Ireland, after deducting from her revenue the charge for what are 
termed “Irish services,” is calculated in proportion to an Imperial charge which 
includes the whole expenditure on the Army, the Navy, and the Debt, though this 
expenditure represents the cost of securing and extending British possessions, trade and 
commerce ; Or, in other words, obtaining British income and protecting British wealth* 
and does not represent, in the case of Ireland, any corresponding advantage. - 

It would be superfluous, however, to examine in detail the Treasury classification' of 
■ Imperial expenditure, for the reason already stated, that any such classification for the 
purpose of making deductions from the revenue of a particular country, and treating 
only the balance as the contribution of that country tb' expenditure of the United 
Kingdom is directly contrary to the fundamental principles of finance on which the 
Union is founded. 

Sir Edward Hamilton, in liis evidence, submits the view, that if the taxation of 
Ireland, is separately considered, the cost of the administration of Ireland should also no 
separately considered ; that this expenditure may be deducted from the revenue of 
Ireland and that Ireland may be regarded as contributing to Imperial expenditure not 
the whole of her revenue, but the remnant left after such deduction has been made! 

Ireland, under the Treaty of Union, for the purpose of taxation, is regarded and 
dealt with as a separate country, and cannot, under that Treaty, be otherwise dealt with 
or regarded. It is self-evident that she was dealt with as a’ separate country bv the 
system of proportional taxation, yet Lord Castlereagh, in moving the articles of the 
Treaty which brought this system into operation, dwelt upon the sacrifice to be made 
by Great Britain ; and the advantage to be gained by Ireland ; and, in proof of this 
advantage, he declared that “ if the proportion of expense shall be rightlv fixed and 
“ ascertained upon just principles, for every part of the empire, it is immaterial to 

Great Britain where the expenditure takes place.” The principle stated bv Lord 
Gastlereagh contribution according to relative means, expenditure as required and 
without regard to the limit of contribution— is the principle adopted in the Treatv’ and 
enacted by the ratifying statute. 

Under the proportional system, after payment of the separate Irish charge for debt, 
the baiance of Insh revenue was applicable to 'the quota of “expenditure of the 

whofe teCl v KlIlSd0 f m T T 0e l 816 ’ wllen se P arate debt charges were abolished, the 
whole levenue of Ireland has been contributed to the expenditure of the United 
Kingdom, the only expenditure since cognizable under the Act of Union. The oronor- 
® y f em ? ot , t0 , be ? b aodoned, unless Parliament was satisfied that the 
circumstances of Ireland admitted of the contemplated change ; the system of eoual 
taxes on the same articles was only to be applied “as circumstances might require” 
and always without limit of time, the application of that system was to be qualified 
and checked by such particular exemptions and abatements ” in Ireland, “ as oircum- 

stances might appear to demand. It is unquestionably evident that Ireland under 
this Treaty cannot be -regarded but as a separate country ; that equal taxes are only to 
be imposed as circumstances require ” ; that the circumstances of Ireland, her resources 
relatively to those of Great Britain, are always to bo separately considered, so that bv 
exemptions and abatements, she may be protected from being taxed beyond her 
relative means ; that she contributes her whole revenue towards the whole expenditure 
of the United Kingdom -not part of it to meet one set of charges, and the rest of it to 
defray another ;— and that the amount of Imperial expenditure in Ireland has no effect 
or bearing on the question of the amount which the circumstances of Ireland com- 
pared with those of Great Britain, enable her to contribute to the common exchequer 
. taxation of Ireland in excess of the measure defined by her relative resources 
violates the covenant which extinguished the Parliament of Ireland, and offends against 
the solemn obligation on the faith of which the Imperial Parliament secured the sole 
power, and accepted the duty, of administering Irish affairs. Such taxation is not to be 

Tretud gree , e p' 1 f d ’ by refe ™ n0e , *° tbe of expenditure in 

Ireland, which the Imperial Parliament, m the discharge of its duty, has thought 
necessary or proper to incur. & 
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Neither, can such a plea in abatement be founded upon Irish loans. Their compara- 
tively high amount is due to the refusal or failure of the Imperial Parliament to allow 
the efficient use of Irish credit, and they have usually been made at rates of interest 
substantially in excess of the rates at which the Imperial Government could borrow ; 
often in excess of the rates at which Irish authorities could have borrowed if the 
facilities allowed by law to such bodies in Great Britain had not been withheld from 
them. 

Loans transacted at a good profit to the lender, and so transacted because the 
borrower is not allowed to go elsewhere, certainly do not constitute, in any degree, a 
set-off against undue taxation. As to the remissions of Irish loans, computed at 10 
millions in all, some of these remissions were utilised 40 years ago to justify the 
imposition of income tax (which has since extracted from Ireland more than double the 
entire 10 millions), and the rest related either to what were really grants, dictated by 
such an imperative need as the existence of famine ; or to loans the remission of which 
was dne to independent considerations of Imperial policy, or to the incompetence or 
neglect of Imperial agents in expending the money. It may be added that the profit 
now drawn from Irish loans is used to provide a sinking fund sufficient to make good 
past losses. 

Attention is directed to the emphatic evidence of Sir Robert Giffen, reiterated and 
amplified in his re-examination at the close of the inquiry, as to the total want of 
authority for the suggestion that expenditure in Ireland, out of the Imperial exchequer, 
can be regarded as other than Imperial expenditure ; or that the amount of it can 
affect the question of what Ireland should contribute in taxation. This evidence 
strongly confirms, on general principles of public finance, the particular principles laid 
down in the Treaty of Union, namely, that taxation of Ireland must be relative to 
her means, that her revenue is contributed to a common fund, and that all expenditure 
from that fund is- common expenditure of the United Kingdom. 

If civil government charges in Ireland have increased sevenfold since the period of 
the separate exchequers, civil government; charges in Great Britain have increased in 
the same time, not sevenfold, but seventeen-fold. At the former period, the charge per 
head was about the same in both countries. If the charge per head is much lower 
now in Great Britain than it is in Ireland, two facts should be borne m mind m this 
connexion. 

The first is that six times the amount of revenue expended on civil government in 
Great Britain is expended in paying interest on the National Debt, and maintaining the 
Army and Navy ; that the interest on the National Debt (incurred m the service 
of British interests) returns to the British people ; and that the cost of the Army and 
Navy is an insurance of British income, and would, by admission, be no less m amount 
than it is, if Ireland ceased to exist, or if it never had existed. The addition of this 
expenditure to the British rate per head would make it four times what it is stated to 
be, and much more than double the Irish rate. 

The second fact is that the British rate per head has been kept down by the great 
increase in British population, promoted by Imperial fiscal policy, and that the Irish 
rate per head has been much increased by Irish depopulation, which has also been 
directly promoted by the policy adopted for the benefit of the people of Great Britain. 

It is quite true, however, that the present cost of administering Ireland is very 
excessive, as may be seen by reference to the corresponding expenditure m any country 
with which Ireland can fairly be compared. But it is also true (and the fact is not 
denied) that the excessive cost of government in Ireland is due to tbe circumstance of 
Imperial administration. Such administration is unduly costly, because it is Imperial, 
and therefore tends to approximate in expenditure to the British scale ; it is also costly, 
because it administers laws and policy derived from an external source, and th eretore 
is vastly more expensive than a government founded on domestic support, and con- 
sequently acceptable to the people. Conducted from Great Britain, the administration 
of Ireland will, no doubt, cost more and more. The charge mounts nearer and nearer 
to the gross produce of the revenue, and far exceeds the revenue which Ireland would 
have to pay, if taxed only according to her means. 

Tor this flagrant evil of wasteful and disproportionate expenditure, there is but one 
remedy, the removal of its cause, and the cause cannot be removed except by casting upon 
Ireland the duty of conducting and providing for her own administration. In that 
event, Great Britain would be saved from the loss which a longer continuance of the 
present system is certain to entail. It would, therefore, be reasonable and just, legard 
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being bad to the heavy over-taxation of Ireland since the Union, and to the difficulty 
of making a sufficient reduction in the actual cost of her government for a very con- 
siderable time, that Ireland, in accepting a charge so burdensome in relation to her 
means, should for a period be exempted from contribution to the expenditure of the 
empire, which causes no augmentation of her resources. 


24th June 1896. 


All which, &c. 

THOMAS SEXTON. 
EDWARD BLAKE. 
HENRY F. SLATTERY. 


Memorandum by the Hon. Edward BlaKe, M.P. 


I express by my signature my general assent to the Report of Mr. Sexton, without 
committing myself to every phrase of that report. I desire to append the draft which 
1 submitted at the meeting of 22nd June, as an attempt to embody, largely in language 
taken from the draft report prepared by Lord Farrer, what I conceive to be conclu- 
sions on the two first branches of the inquiry, to which the great majority of the 
Commissioners might have given joint assent, subject, of course, to the reservations 
noted. 


June 24th, 1896. 


EDWARD BLAKE. 


DRAFT REPORT. 


I. — Prefatory. 

1. It has been thought impossible to construct a detailed joint report which should 
reconcile our differences of view on some questions, or which should do justice to the 
varied shades of opinion and diverse chains of reasoning of the several Commissioners 
on many points on which there is yet in the result a great approach to substantial 
agreement. 

2. And it has been thought that the reasonings and conclusions of the Commis- 

sioners m such matters might be better elucidated by the separate reports which we 
accordingly append. We append also the draft report of our late Chairman Mr. 
Childers. ’ 


3. We are, however able to express our agreement, subject to the qualifications 
therein noted, m the following findings on the first two questions submitted to us. 


II— Principles of -Compakison and Specific Standaeds. 

4. We are directed to report firstly : — 

“ U P° n P™raples of comparison and by the application of what specific 

standards the relative capacity of Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation 
may be most equitably determined.” 


Principles of Comparison. 


5. We are of opinion that Great Britain 
inquiry, be regarded as separate entities. 


and Ireland must, for the purposes of this 


We think that identity of rates of taxation does not necessarily involve, and in the 
of these two countries has not resulted in equality of burden 
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7. In our opinion the existing system of taxation in the United Kingdom, while it 
ra av be not unsuited to the requirements of a comparatively rich nation like 
Great Britain, presses hardly and inequitably upon a comparatively poor country like 
Ireland. 

S. We think that where there is comparatively little wealth, as in Ireland, the main 
burden of taxation must of necessity be borne by the consumers of dutiable 
commodities. 

9. The amount so levied appears to us to be in excess of what is required by the 
needs of Ireland and heavier than the masses of the Irish people ought to be called upon 
to bear. 

10. In our opinion the main and governing principle upon which the relative 
capacity of Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation may be most equitably 
determined is that of a comparison of the money value of the aggregate annual income 
or return possessed by the' people of each country, 

11. We think, however, that, in fixing the proportion, regard should be had also 
to the comparative progress and consequent rate of increase of capacity, if any, to bear 
taxation in each country. 

12. Some of us, as appears by our separate reports, are of opinion that the comparison 
should be made of the surplus, after deducting from the gross income an allowance 
for subsistence, and also that regard should be had to the sum to be raised from each 
country as compared with the amount of its surplus in order to leave to the poorer 
country an adequate portion of its surplus income. 

13. We agree that — as Ireland is both in present wealth and in the growth of wealth 
a very poor country compared to Great Britain — if, as some great authorities have 
asserted, and some of us believe, her comparative capacity to bear taxation is on this 
account less, not only in the proportion of her annual income but in a much greater 
proportion, her case for relief is greatly strengthened. 

We think that on this latter point Mr. Pitt’s speech on the commercial propositions 
of 1785, though obviously rhetorical, deserves attention. In that speech “ he most 
“ earnestly entreated the House not to suffer themselves to be carried away with the 
“ idea that a poor country, merely because she enjoyed some comparative exemption 
“ from taxes, was therefore able to cope with a rich and powerful country ; the 
“ fact he was ready to contend was by no means so ; on the contrary, the smallest 
“ burthen on a poor country was to be considered, when compared with those of a 
“ rich country, by no means in proportion with their several abilities ; for if one 
“ country exceeded another in wealth, population, and established commerce in a 
“ proportion of two to one, he was nearly convinced that that country would be able 
“ to bear near ten times the burdens that the other would be equal to.” 

Specific Standard. 

14. After considering all other suggested standards, and the bearing of all the 
evidence on the general result, and having regard to the relative conditions which 
obtain as to wages and other unassesseci incomes, we are of opinion that the specific 
standard which in the actual circumstances of each country may be most fairly applied 
in order to estimate the proportion of the gross annual income of each is that derived 
from the assessment to the income tax. 

15. Some of us, as appears by our separate reports, think that the net assessment, 
or the actual produce of the tax, should be preferred to the gross assessment ; that 
the Irish proportion of income from wages, or other sources below income tax. level, 
and of income otherwise unassesseci, is materially less than the Irish proportion of 
income actually aS.-essed ; that a materially large proportion of Irish income repre- 
sented by land assessment is abstracted from Ireland and spent mainly in England ; 
that Irish land is at present more strictly assessed than British land to a material 
degree; and that considerable adjustments of the figures are required in order to a 
comparison fair to Ireland. 

16. We are of opinion that the progress and consequent rate of increase of capacity 
to bear taxation in Ireland (if indeed there be any such increase) is very much less 
than it is in Great Britain ; and, therefore, that the principle laid down m para. II, 
must be acted on in applying the standard. 

u 88380. P 
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17. Some of us think that it is proved that there has not been of late years anv 

such increase of capacity, while the remainder think the point doubtful. J 

III. — True Proportion. 

18. "We are directed to report secondly — 

“ What, so far as can bo ascertained, is the true proportion under the principles 
and specific standards determined, between the taxable capacity of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 

19. We feel satisfied that we are not overstating the case when we say that the true 
proportion, under the said principles and standard of the taxable capacity of 
Ireland to that of Great Britain does not exceed one-twentieth part of that of Great 
Britain. 

20. Some of us think it much less, because of the qualifications indicated in para- 

graphs 12, 14, ana 16, as to the application of the principles and the standard upon 
which the proportion is based. ^ 

Our views will appear in the separate reports signed by us. 

21. But, applying the stated proportion to the tax revenue of 1893-94, to which 

Great Britain contributed 75,800,000Z., the contribution of Ireland should have been 
only 3,790,0002., whereas it was in fact 6,643,0002., or about two twenty-third parts of 
that of Great Britain. r 

It was thus over 2,850,0002. more than Ireland would have contributed if taxed 
according to that estimate of her relative capacity, which, as already indicated, we all 
agree is full, and which some of us think much too high. 
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Report by Sir David Barbour. 
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Terms of 
reference. 


May it please Your Majesty, 

The terms of the reference to the Commission are as follows : — 

/o inquire into the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland, and their 
relative taxable capacity, and to report — 

1. Upon what principles of comparison, mi 1 by the application of what specific standards 

the relative capacity of Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation maxi be most 
equitably determined. 

2. What, so far as can be ascertained , is the true proportion, under the principles and 

specific standards so determined,, between the taxable capacity of Great Britain and 


Reasons for 

separate 

report. 


3. The history of the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland at and after 
the legislative Union, the charge for Irish purposes on the Imperial Exchequer 
during that period , and the amount of Irish taxation remaining available for 
contribution to Imperial expenditure ; also the Imperial expenditure to which it is 
considered equitable that Ireland should contribute . 

2. In regard to the scope of the reference to the Commission, I differ in opinion 
from those members of the Commission who hold that Ireland is entitled to claim 
that the taxation imposed upon her shall be regulated solely with reference to the 
relative capacity to bear taxation of Great Britain and Ireland, and that neither 
the amount of expenditure from the Imperial Exchequer for Irish purposes, nor the 
amount of Irish revenue devoted to Imperial purposes, has any bearing- on the 
questions before us. ° 

It is argued that the only practical question with which we have to deal is the 
relative capacity of Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation, as determined by the 
standard of taxable capacity which we may adopt, and that the history of the financial 
connection between Great Britain and Ireland shows that Ireland is entitled to make 


3. It appears to me that the adoption of so limited a view of the scope of our duty 
would shut out many considerations which are of vital importance in considering the 
fairness of the existing financial relations between the two Islands, and that there is 
nothing m the past history of those relations which precludes us from considering the 
question m all its aspects and on the broadest grounds of equitv. 

The allusion in the order of reference to expenditure for Irish purposes as distinguished 
from expenditure for Imperial purposes, as well as the instruction to the Commission 
to report, “the Imperial expenditure to which it is considered equitable that Ireland 
should contribute, conclusively negatives the assumption that we are merely required 
to report the proportion m which the total taxation of the United Kingdom would 
oe divided between Great Britain and Ireland if relative capacity to bear taxation 
were the only matter to be considered, and that we are precluded from takino- into 
consideration the purposes to which the revenue drawn from Ireland is devoted. 

4. Ial s° differ in opinion from those of my colleagues who hold that throughout 
tins inquiry Great Britain and Ireland must be treated as separate financial entities, 
and not as two countries which have a common financial system. 

It IS said that Great Britain and Ireland must, even in the present day bo regarded 
as separate partners in financial matters; that our instructions are based on this 
theory ; that the same view of the financial relations between the two countries is 
supported by history; and that this is the understanding upon which all parties in 
.Parliament have recently acted. J 

This line of argument appears to me to ignore some of the most important facts 
connected with the Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 

Great Britain and Ireland were partners to the Act of Union, but the avowed obiect 
of the Act of Union was to establish a common financial system, all revenue being 
contributed to a common fund and all expenditure met from that fund and Great 
Britain and Ireland ceased to be separate financial entities from the date of the 
amalgamation of the two Exchequers in the year 1817. 
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The provision in the Act of Union as to such particular exemptions or abatements 
as circumstances might appear to demand in the case of Ireland applies equally to 
Scotland, and was merely intended as a safeguard, in the interests of the poorer 
countries, on the working of the system of identical taxation throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

5. It appears to me that in the present day we must start with the assumption that 
Great Britain and Ireland have a common financial system, and that the orders which 
require this Commission to report separately the revenue of Great Britain and of Ireland, 
and to distinguish between expenditure for Irish purposes and expenditure for Imperial 
purposes, have been issued with the object of securing the necessary data for coming to 
a decision regarding the fairness, as between the two countries, of the working of the 
common financial system which they at present possess. 

To hold that in the present day, and for the future, Great Britain and Ireland must be 
treated as separate financial entities would, in my opinion, be equivalent to the repeal 
of one of the most important provisions of the Act of Union. 

If all parties in the State had agreed to this change I should have expected the 
decision to have been communicated to us in language that would have left no room 
for doubt, and until instructions to the contrary are given in plain terms I can only 
hold that it is intended that Great Britain and Ireland shall remain under the common 
financial system which has been in existence since the year 1817. 

6. On account of the difference of opinion to which I have referred, as well as on 
account of other differences of opinion on minor matters, I have thought it best to 
state separately the conclusions at which I have arrived. 

In doing so I shall endeavour to avoid repeating non-con tentious matters which have 
been dealt* with by others, except when such repetition is necessary to the preservation 
of the continuity of the argument. 

7. The remarks which I have to make may conveniently be divided as follows : — 

First. The history of the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland 
from the year 1782, when the Parliament of Ireland obtained legislative 
independence, to the year 1800, when the Act of Union came into force. 

Secondly. The history of the financial relations from the date of the Union to 
the year 1817, when the Exchequers of Great Britain and Ireland were 
amalgamated. . 

Thirdly. The history of the financial relations from the amalgamation of the 
Exchequers to the present day. 

Fourthly. The question of the fairness of the financial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland as they exist in the present day. 

Fifthly. Summary of conclusions. 


History op the Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ireland from the 
Year 1782, when the Parliament op Ireland obtained Legislative Independence, 
to the Year 1800, when the Act up Union came into Force. 

8. The financial obligations which rested on the Irish Parliament from 1782 up to 
: the date of the Union, and the authority which that Parliament possessed, may be n ament 
briefly stated as follows : — before the 

(1.) The Irish revenues and the Irish expenditure were controlled by the Irish Union. 
Parliament. 

(2.) The Irish Parliament had to provide for — 

(a.) All military expenditure incurred in Ireland ; 

(b.) All civil expenditure incurred in Ireland, including the charge for the 
Irish debt. 

(3.) There rested on the Irish Parliament an obligation to give some assistance m 
time of peace towards meetiug the Imperial military expenditure outside 
Ireland, and to support the common cause in case of war with a foreign 
Power. 

The amount of assistance to be given by Ireland, whether in time of peace or in time 
of war, was not settled by any positive agreement between the two countries. 

The obligation that rested on the Irish Parliament was a moral obligation, and the 
Irish Parliament was the final judge of the amount of assistance to be given to the 
Imperial naval and military expenditure. 
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In point of fact, the chief assistance given in 1782 and the immediately succeeding 
years was the maintenance by Ireland of a military force of 15,000 men, of whom 3 000 
were available for service abroad. , 

TT To complete the account of the relations between the two countries before the 
Union it is necessary to mention that for commercial purposes Ireland was not 
considered to be on the same footing as Great Britain, and this difference of 
treatment was upheld, and alleged to be justified, on. the ground that Ireland did not 
accept an equality of burden, and contribute equally with, and in the same way as 
U-reat .Britain to Imperial naval and military expenditure. ’ 

10. In 1782 and the years immediately following, the Irish debt was small, the scale 
the ^expenditure^ 5 ^ ^ “ p6ndltnre moderate - The revenue was adequate to meet 

This state of things was quickly altered for the worse on the outbreak of the war 
with France m the year 1793. 

At the time of the Trench war a large section of the Irish people were disaffected 
and Irish expenditure rapidly increased in consequence of the money that was voted 
for carrying on the war, and of the preparations that had to be made to resist 
placate tC P ™ar *^798 188ffe0ted ’ ^ PUt do ™ tIle serious risings that actually took 

11. The following figures indicate how rapidly the financial position of Ireland 
deteriorated m consequence of the war that broke out with France in 1793, the 
disaffected state of the Irish population, and the rebellion that took place in 1798. 

*Revenue and Expenditure of Ireland in each Tear from 1792-93 to 1800-1 inclusive, 
lhe figures a-re net , . and do not include the charges met from the Revenue before 
it was paid into the Exchequer. 


Year ending 25th March 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Deficit. 

Debt Charge. 

Civil 

Government. 

Naval and 
Military. 

Total. 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

Three quarters ending 
5th January 1801. 

£ 

1,363,800 

1,178,872 . 

1,475,216 

1,551,593 

1,703,109 

2,084,069 

2,145,719 

3,017,758 

2, 204,163 

£ 

132,587 
146,507 1 
214,425 
244,978 
408,286‘ 
622,693 
763,577 
1,232,532 
1,145,552 

£ 

616,255 
. 688,534 
740,880 
702,586 
661,137 
715,775 ■ 
879,582 
1,025,510 
953,610 

£ 

614,546 

745,828 

1,553,562 

1,855,370 

2,032,130 

3,401,760 

3,865,530 

4,596,762 

2,757,193 

£ 

1,363,388 

1,580,869 

2,508,867 

2,802,931 

3,101,553 

4,740,228 

6,508,689 

6,854,804 

4,856,355 

£ 

Surplus of 412 
401,997 
1,033,651 
1,251,341 
1,398,444 
2,656,159 
3,362,970 
3,837,046 
2,652,192 


18937and to *° “ 25tt ^ 

■ \ 2 ' 14 , ls , , not tPe ba f illesB of tlli8 Commission to inquire into the soundness or 

OTP toy is hmtedTiT 10 d^ t0 3? le «' is ? atiTe union of Gwrt Britain and Ireland: 
our duty is limited to considering the equity, as between the two countries of the 


' of 13 ' T ? e arran g e ™ en , ts made at the time of the Union contemplated ultimately 
the amalgamation of the British and Irish Exchequers, all revenue being pai“£to a 
common Treasury, and all expenditure being met from that Treasury a® well as the 
adoption of the same system of taxation in both countries “subject to^sucfi particular 
exemptions or abatements in TmlfmA cvi „ * J ^ sucn particular 


: -emptions or abat'ements iu Ireland, aud 

Scotland, as circumstances may appear from time to time to demand.” “ 

- Ay*' 10 Irish debt at the time of the Union bore a very small nrooortinn to the 

British debt, it was held that the Exchequers could not be immediately amalgamated 
and the same system of taxation introduced in both countries, without causing miustice 
to Ireland by throwing on that country the burden of 
charges o f the heavy debt that had accumulated in Great Britain in pasfyears. 


* Vol. I. of Evidence, App., p. 369. 


t Vol. I. of Evidence, App., p. 380. 
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Temporary arrangements were, therefore, made under which the debts of the two 
countries were, for a time, to be separately borne, while all other expenditure was to 
be treated as joint, and met in the proportion of 1 to 7£, a proportion which was 
adopted because it was supposed to represent the relative resources of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

15. The proportion of 1 to 7% was to remain in force for 20 years, if the exchequers 
had not been sooner amalgamated, and provision was made for re-calculating the 
proportion, if necessary, at the end of 20 years, and thereafter at intervals of not 
m ore than 20 years and not less than 7 years. 

It was further provided that whenever the debts of Great Britain and Ireland should 
be in the calculated proportion of their resources, and it should appear that the 
respective circumstances of the two countries would thenceforth admit of their con- 
tributing indiscriminately by equal taxes imposed on the samp articles in each, the 
Exchequers should be amalgamated, and the expenditure of the United Kingdom 
should be defrayed indiscriminately by equal taxes imposed on the same articles in 
each country, subject always to the proviso already quoted regarding particular 
exemptions or abatements. 

The British Government had adopted the principle of meeting the expenditure of 
the year by revenue raised within the year more completely than the Irish Government 
had done, and it was hoped that the reduction of the British debt would bring about 
such a proportion between the two debts as would in time permit the exchequers to 
be amalgamated. At the same time it was not overlooked that, if war continued, 
this proportion might be brought about by the greater comparative increase of the 
Irish debt rather than by the reduction of the British debt. 


16. In consequence of the continuance of the French war, and the enormous expendi- Effect m 
ture to which it gave rise, the growth of Irish expenditure was so great and rapid, bisk ^ 
under the system of contribution to joint expenditure in the proportion of 1 to 7 h^^ribiSng 
that the Irish debt reached the calculated proportion of 1 to 7-^, though simultaneously to joint 
the British debt was also largely increased, and Ireland was brought within a measurable expenditure 
distance of bankruptcy. . _ 7 ?°” 

Belief in some form had become imperative in the interests of Ireland, and the J 
amalgamation of the two Exchequers was carried out by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom with effect from the year 1817. A uniform system of taxation was not, 
however, introduced, and the scale of taxation in force in Ireland remained very much 
lighter than that of Great Britain. 


17. The introduction of the system of contribution to joint expenditure in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 7 A- had such serious results for the Irish Exchequer that the manner in 
which that proportion was calculated, as well as the special causes which affected its 
working, must be separately noticed. 

The avowed intention of the authors of the Union was _ that *the_ two countries should 
contribute to joint expenditure in the proportion of their “ relative means.” For the 
purpose of calculating the proportion which the “ means,” or resources, of the two 
countries bore to each other, the average annual values of the imports and exports 
of Great Britain and Ireland were compared, and also the values of the dutiable articles 
consumed, and from a combination of these two tests the proportion of 1 to 7^- was 
deduced. 

This proportion was attacked at the time in the Irish Parliament as being deduced 
from incorrect data, and unfair to Ireland. 

On the other side it was alleged that Ireland would gain by the proportion of 
1 to 7-1, both in time of peace and in time of war. 

18. The method by which the proportion was calculated would not be accepted in Calculated 

the present day as accurately indicating the “ relative means,” resources, or “ taxable proportion 
capacity ” of the two countries, but there is no reason to believe that the Government °^ e j° on 2 
of the day had any desire to treat Ireland otherwise than fairly in fixing the proportion i nsu ^ c i ent 
Of 1 to 7\. t data. 

The population of Ireland at that time has been estimated at 4,860,000, and the 
population of Great Britain at 10,500,000,* giving a proportion of 1 to 2*16, and as 
Ireland was to pay in the proportion of 1 to 7-|, it follows that under a system of 
contribution to expenditure in the proportion of 1 to 7^ every inhabitant of Great 
Britain would, on an average, be required to pay three and a half times as much as an 
inhabitant of Ireland. 


* Yol. I. of Evidence, App., pp. 325 and 437. 
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However excellent the intentions of the Government of Great Britain at tin 
time may have, been, it must be admitted that the question of the proportion i n 
which Ireland should contribute to joint expenditure did not receive, before it wi« 
demanded ^ degr6e ° ( oonsideration wM< * ite importance deserved mi 

«pp!i‘d{the i 19 ' d ; he , best oriterion of the fairness of the proportion of 1 to 7* for joint expend; 

‘“-e which can now be obtained, will be found in the application of that proportion 
of\to-l\to *0 the corresponding expenditure of Great Britain and Ireland in the years preceding 
expenditure the Union. We know m what proportions all expenditure of the class subseauentlv 

J3K3. ^ a th aS i 0m M * he ‘71 COmtrieS before the Union - ancl a comparison 

Union. of tbe expenditure actually incurred by Ireland in those years with the charge that 

wouid have been made against Ireland if the proportion of I to 7A had been Applied 
cannot fail to throw .light on the effects that were produced by making use of this 
proportion after the Union. ° tms 

20. The following figures* show the expenditure of Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively (excluding debt charges) for each year from 1782 to 1801, and the Dm. 
portion which the expenditure of Ireland actually bore to that of Great Britain : 1 

Expenditure, excluding Debt Charges. 


Year ending 25th March 

Irish 

Expenditure. 

| Year ending 
10th October 

1783 

£ 

1,192,897 

1783 

1784 

1,015,059 

1784 

1785 

878,449 

1785 

17.-6 

1,037,827 

1786 

1787 

1,034,822 

1787 

1788 

1,201,953 

1788 

1789 

1,091,773 

1789 

1790 

1,155,305 

1790 

1791 

1,254,760 

1791 

1792 

1,262,777 

1792 

1793 

1,230,801 

1793 

1794 

1,434,362 

1794 

1795 

2,294,442 

1795 

1796 

2,558,156 

1796 

1797 

2, 693,267 

1797 

1798 

4,1.17,535 

1798 

1799 

4,745,111 

1799 

1800 

5,622,272 j One quarter 

Three quarters ending i 

3,710,803 

to 5th Jan. ' 
1801 

5th January 1801. 

(to 5th Jan.) 


British 

Expenditure. 


15,455,572 
J 5,566,429 
16,603,003 
7,497,230 
6,192,677 
6,930,492 
6,592,691 
7,428,132 
8,565,944 
7,643,279 
10,473,248 
18,909,351 
28,525,606 
30,769,533 
44,055,285 
31,392,713 
30,563,008 
8,995,790 


34,241,588 


1 to 12-95 
1 to 15-33 
1 to 18-9 
I to 7-24 
1 to 5-96 
1 to 5-76 
1 to 6-04 
1 to 6-42 
1 to 6 • 82 
1 to 6 ■ 05 
1 to 8 " 5 
1 to 13-18 
1 to 12-43 
1 to 12-02 
1 to 16-35 
1 to 7-62 
1 to 6-44 


1 lo 6-09*1 


Expenditure L r»r e-ding „5.h M.reh 1800. with ft, Bri.i.h 

The figures given in this Table are not perfectly aconrate for the pnrpose for which 
they are used. Neither the Irish expenditure nor the British expenditure as here 
guven, includes the sums disbursed before the revenue was paid intake Treasury 1 
could not obtain these figures ,n the case of Great Britain, and had, therefore to 
exclude them from the Irish expenditure also. The figures I have used are, however. 


(y. • ,1 , cAuwiuiututi cubo. j.ne ngures 1 have used are howe 

sufficiently accurate to indicate generally the effect which the application o7 the 
rs nd n ifi„ I had ’ r der circumstance 9 ! on the finances 


Proportion 
of l to 7± 
favourable 
in time of 
peace. 
Generally 
unfavour- 
able in time 
of war. 


A .. t 1 j ■£ 1 a " , "*7* • uau ’ uuueA varying circumstances, on the fii 

of Ireiand if such proportion had been applied to the years preceding the Union 
It will be seen that a the years from 1785-86 to 1791-92, durin| which time the 
British naval and military expenditure was at peace rates, the application of h! 
proportion of 1 to 7* would have been a distinct and substantial gain to Ireland 
In the years from 1782-83 to 1784-85, during which time the na!aUnd military 
expenditure of Great Britain was high and Ireland appears to have, practically given no 
special contribution towards that expenditure, the application of the propoS 6i l ta V- 
ip!nd Sc!” 908 * Ireland, and would ha!e a^out doubled he? 

In the years from 1792-98 to 1796-97, during which the war expenditure of Great 
Britain was high, and the war expenditure of Ireland had not renXrl ™ 

Ireland would have lo» t heavily by the system of proportionate contribution. a imUm ’ 
* Vcl. I. of Evidence, App.. p. 369. 
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In the years from 1797-98 to 1800-1801, during which time the debt charges Might be 
0 f Ireland were growing rapidly and her military expenditure was swollen by 
the preparations made to meet internal disaffection, Ireland would have gained war> hut J 
substantially by contributing in the proportion of 1 to 1 \. only under 

21. It is now possible to state beforehand the effect which her liability to contribute ceptional 
to -joint expenditure at the rate of 1 to 1\ after the Union must have on the finances circum- 
0 f Ireland under varying circumstances. stances, 

If peace were established and maintained, Ireland would gain substantially by the 
change to proportionate contribution. The gain might be very great if internal 
disturbances broke out in Ireland while peace prevailed abroad. 

If war broke out or continued, Ireland might lose very heavily, and would be certain 
to do so unless the circumstances connected with the war were such that the Irish 
Parliament, if it had existed, would have been forced to incur heavy military expendi- 
ture; in the latter case Ireland might not lose much and might even gain something. 

It’jnay be added that, under the circumstances which existed at the time of the System of 
Union, it does not appear that it would have been possible to fix any rate of contribution contribution 
which * would have been fair to both countries under all the conditions which were %^ iture 
likeiy to prevail from time to time. The rate that would have been fair for Ireland unworkable 
in time of peace would have imposed a great, and probably an excessive, burden on in practice. 
her in time of war. The rate that would have enabled Ireland to pass through, the 
financial strain of a great war would have been unduly low in time of peace. 

Neither would it have been practicable to devise an average rate by which the loss 
at one time might have been balanced by the gain at another time. In short, the 
circumstances of Great Britain and Ireland were so different at that time, and the 
variations in the amount of expenditure in times of peace and war were so great, that 
the system of contribution to joint expenditure at a fixed rate was certain to prove 
unworkable in practice. 


History of the Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ireland from the 
Date of the Union to the Year 1817, when the Exchequers of the two Countries 

WERE AMALGAMATED. 

22. The Union took effect from 5th January 1801, and from that date Ireland was 
required to contribute to joint expenditure in the proportion of 1 to 7\. 

The war with France continued, and the naval and military expenditure connected Heavy war 
therewith increased to an extent which was not, and could not have been, foreseen. 

This was the condition of affairs under which, as I have already shown, the proportion {j nion _ 
of 1 to was likely to press heavily upon Ireland. Additional taxation was im- 
posed, but nevertheless the Irish debt grew rapidly. 

The failure of Ireland to meet as large a proportion of the expenditure by taxation 
as Great Britain did appears to have been due mainly to her greater comparative 
poverty, but partly also to the difficulty which is always experienced in passing rapidly 
from a very low to a high scale of taxation, and to the inefficiency of the Irish 
establishments for the collection of revenue. 

Even the increased scale of taxation which was imposed on Ireland was much lower 
than that in force in Great Britain, and no income tax was levied in the former country, 
but as the finances of Ireland were at that time managed by the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom it is a fair presumption that every reasonable effort was made to raise 
’ revenue, and that the contribution to joint expenditure in the proportion of 1 to 1\ 
imposed a heavier burden on Ireland than she was able to bear. 

23. The charge for the Irish debt increased to such an extent that the country was Embarrassed 
brought to the verge of bankruptcy. The Irish debt grew till it bore to the British state of the 
debt the proportion of 1 to 7\, and' even passed beyond that limit. The yearly charge J'^nces. 

on account of this debt became fully equal to the total amount of revenue which 
Ireland raised under a greatly increased scale of taxation, while the charge for the 
civil establishments maintained in Ireland amounted to about 2,100,000/. yearly. 

There was every prospect that Ireland would be crushed by the magnitude of her 
debt and her liability to contribute to joint expenditure. 

Relief in some form became imperative, and that relief Avas given by the atnalgama- Relief given 
tion of the two Exchequers. From the date on which this amalgamation was carried h amalga - 
out Ireland ceased to be liable to meet separately the charge for the Irish debt, or 
to contribute to joint expenditure in a fixed proportion. The produce of the taxes Exchequers. 
in force in Ireland, whatever that might be, was held to discharge her liability. 

u 88380. Q 
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and 1817. 


24. Although, the contribution to joint expenditure in the proportion of 1 to 7^ 
imposed on Ireland a heavier burden than she could bear, it would not be legitimate 
to hold that the finances of Ireland would have been in a satisfactory condition at the 
close of the French war if the Union had not taken place and Ireland had continued to 
meet her own expenditure as she did before the Union. 

In the years immediately preceding 1801 the Irish revenue was inadequate to meet 
the Irish expenditure, and the Irish debt was growing rapidly. 

It would certainly have continued to grow after 1801 if the Union had not taken 
place, though it may be admitted that it would not have grown so rapidly as it did 
under the system of proportionate contribution. 

25-. It is not possible to calculate what the scale of Irish expenditure would have 
been after 1800 if the Union had not been carried, but some light can be thrown on 
this portion of the question. 

It appears that after the Union was carried Ireland continued to meet, as before, the 
charge on account of the Irish debt, and the whole of the expenditure, military and 
civil, actually incurred in Ireland. After the lapse of some years the account between 
the two countries was made up, and Ireland paid from time to time certain sums of 
money on account of the balances that were found due. 

The accounts of the years in question give us the means of stating the total 
expenditure actually incurred in Ireland from 1801-2 to 1816-17 inclusive, and the 
sums paid in settlement of the balances due to Great Britain. 

The following Table is taken from the Report of the Select Committee which examined 
the state of the account between the two countries up to 5th January 1812 : — 


Year ending 5th January. 

Proportion 
of Joint 
Expenditure. 

Actual 
Payments for 
Irish Civil 
and Military 
Establishments. 

Excess ot Irish 
Proportion of 
Joint- Expendi- 

actual Payments 
for Irish 
Establishments. 

Excess Cost 
of Irish 
Establishments 

tion of Joint 
Expenditure. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1802 

3,699,875 

4,249,157 

— 

549,282 

1803 

3,609,466 

3,535,652 

73,814 

— 

1804 

3,437,436 

4,176,134 

— 

738,698 

1805 

4,915,737 

5,360,743 

— 

445,006 

1806 

5,561,350 

5,019,071 

542,279 



1807 

5,463,845 

4,944,670 

519,175 

— 

1808 

5,551,524 

5,144,389 

407,135 

— 

1809 

6,271,093 

5,631,241 

639,852 



1810 

6,519,909 

5,719,057 

800,852 



1811 

6,687,888 

5,324,105 

1,363,783 



1812 

7,372,855 

5,595,683 

1,777,372 



These figures show that in the first four years from the date of the Union the 
payments for the Irish civil and military establishments exceeded the proportion 
chargeable against Ireland as her contribution to joint expenditure. This result 
corresponds with what was shown to be the case in para. 20, namely, that the system 
of contribution to joint expenditure in the proportion of 1 to 7 \ would have involved 
a gain to Ireland if it had been applied to the expenditure of the two countries in the 
years immediately preceding the Union. 

As, however, the war expenditure continued to grow, and Ireland could not obtain 
that reduction of the Irish military establishment which an Irish Parliament would 
certainly have carried out after 1805, if no.t sooner, there can be no question but that 
Ireland, on the whole, lost heavily by having to contribute to joint expenditure in the 
proportion of 1 to 7 \ in the years 1801-2 to 1816-17. 

26. I may mention in this place that it has been alleged at different times that, 
independently altogether of the question of the effect on Ireland of applying the 
proportion of 1 to 7 \ to joint expenditure, the provisions of the Act of Union were 
not fairly carried out between 1801 and 1817, especially as regards the apportionment 
of debt between the two countries. 
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These charges 'were inquired into by the Select Committee of 1864-5, and con- 
clusively disproved. The wording of the Act of Union was, in regard to one or two 
matters, not free from ambiguity, but the manner in which the provisions of the Act 
of Union were carried out between the years 1801 and 1817 was perfectly equitable, 
and the matter does not require any further notice. 


History of the Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ireland from 
the Amalgamation of the Exchequers in 1817 to the present Time. 


27. The amalgamation of the two Exchequers in the year 1817 greatly improved Considera- 
the financial position of Ireland. That country was no longer required to meet the 

charge for her separate debt and at the same time to contribute to joint expenditure the re n e f 
in the proportion of 1 to 7 \ ; the produce of the taxes actually imposed on Ireland given by the 
was held to be a sufficient contribution towards expenditure of all kinds. Ton^fthT 

28. It may be a question whether the relief given to Ireland in 1817 was sufficient Exchequers 
to counterbalance the excess charge thrown upon her between the years 1801 and 1817. ^ e r ^ n ‘ 
We have no means in the present day of coming to a conclusion on this point which a m ^ient. 
can be unhesitatingly accepted, but it is possible to throw some light on the question. 

The charge for the Irish debt in (he years immediately succeeding the Union, and 
before the liability to contribute to joint expenditure in a fixed proportion began to 
press unduly on Ireland, may be taken at 1,900,000/.* yearly, while the average charge 
for Irish naval and military expenditure in the three years of peace extending from 
1790-91 to 1792-93 was 634, 098Z. 

These sums amount together to 2,534,098Z., and it is clear that if the Union had not 
taken place the Irish military expenditure and the charge for the separate Irish debt 
incurred up to 1803-4, could not have been less than this amount, even after the 
war with France came to an end. In the year 1819-20 Ireland contributed 3,691,684Z. 
towards Imperial expenditure. Imperial expenditure including all military and all debt 
charges ; this sum exceeds by 1,157,586Z. the minimum charge for debt and military 
purposes that Ireland would have had to meet after 1817 if the Union had not been 
carried into effect, and it follows that Ireland did not pay more in that year than 
1 157,586Z. as her contribution towards the debt which the war expenditure between 
the years 1803-4 and 1816-17 had imposed on the Empire. During this period the 
total debt of the two countries had increased by 301,000,000Z.,j* although Great 
Britain made extraordinary efforts to keep down debt by raising as much revenue as 
possible within the year, and a contribution by Ireland of 1,157,586Z. towards meeting 
the yearly interest charge on 301,000,000/. of common debt appears to me to have been 
moderate. It follows from what has just been stated that Ireland had no ground for 
complaint of unfair treatment in financial matters after the amalgamation of the 
Exchequers in the year 1817. 

29. The nolicy that was pursued after tbe amalgamation of the Exchequers had for Assimilation 
its object the placing of Great Britain and Ireland on precisely the same footing in qfthesys- ^ 
regard to all matters of commerce and taxation. The object of this policy may be said If™. a<ea “ 
to have been fully attained in the present day, though Great Britain is still subject to 

a few taxes which are not in force in Ireland, and which, if extended to Ireland, would 
not produce any considerable amount of revenue. 

30. The assimilation of tbe systems of taxation in the two countries may be said, in 
general terms, to have been carried out by abolishing the taxes which were in force in 
Great Britain but not in Ireland, and raising the rates of duty in Ireland in the case 
of taxes which were levied at lower rates than those which prevailed in Great Britain. 


31. The policy of abolishing, as opportunity offered, the special taxes which were in 
force in Great Britain and not in Ireland, appears to have been unobjectionable so long 
as the operation was not carried out by transferring the burden to Ireland. 

Great Britain had made altogether exceptional efforts to raise within the year the 
revenue required to meet expenditure, while, as we have seen, the taxation that fell on 
Ireland after the year 1817 was not excessive in comparison with the claims that might 
fairly be made against her. 


Remission 
and reduc- 
tion of 
special taxes 
of Qh-eat 
Britain 
equitable. 


* Vol. I. of Evidence, p. 372. 


f Vol. I. of Evidence, p. 380. 

Q 2 
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32. The extraordinary efforts which Great Britain made to meet the war expendi- 
ture by increasing taxation rather than by incurring debt may be illustrated in the 
following manner : — 

During the period from the Union to the amalgamation of the two Exchequers the 
average annual revenue raised by Great Britain was 56,931,6162. * while the cor- 
responding amount in the case of Ireland was only 4, 865,2622.,' * being in the proportion" 
of 1 to 11*7. 

Allowing for the difference in population it will be seen that during the years in 
question the taxation of Ireland per head of population was less than one-fifth of the 
taxation of Great Britain. 

Within the period 1801-16 Great Britain raised the sum of 264,738,020!.+ br 
special war taxes which did not apply to Ireland. 3 

In the five years from 1817 to 1821 the total revenue derived from taxes in force in 
Great Britain, and not in force in Ireland, amounted to 107,397,450Z.f ; while even so 
late as 1845, taxes in force in Great Britain and not in Ireland yielded 14,453,6197+ i a 
a single year. 

It is clear, therefore, that Great Britain had very strong claims to relief from the 
burden of the extraordinary efforts she has made to meet war expenditure out of 
revenue. 

33. The rates of taxation per head of population, given in the following Table,! 
indicate very clearly the rate of progress towards the assimilation of taxation in the 
two countries : — 


Table showing True Revenue, as estimated by the Treasury, of Great Britain and 
Ireland for every Tenth Year from 1819 to 1890, with the relative Per-centage 
and Amounts per Head for each Country. 



Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Great 

Britain. 


Great 

Ireland. 


Estimated 

Revenue. 

Estimated 

True 

Revenue. 

Revenue. 

Per- Per- 
centage. centage. 

Per Head. 

Per Head, 

1819 to 5 January 1820 
1829 to 5 January 1830 
1839 to 5 January 1840 
1849 to 5 January 1830 • - 

1859-GO to 31 March I860 
18G9-70 to 31 March 1870 
1879-80 to 31 March 1880 
1889-90 to 31 March 1890 

£ 

51,445,764 

49,637,892 

46,262,412 

51,870,866 

61,386,845 

65,600,612 

69,760,870 

84,851,809 

£ 

5,256,564 

5,502,125 

5,415,889 

4,861,465 

7,700,334 

7,426,332 

7,280,856 

7,863,661 

£ 

56,702,328 

55,140,017 

51,678,301 

56,732,331 

69,087,179 

73,026,944 

77,041,726 

92,715,470 

90-7 
90-0 
89-5 
91 -4 

88- 9 

89- 8 

90- 5 

91- 5 

9 3 
lO'O 
10-5 

10-2 

9-5 

£ s. d. 
3 13 o 
3 1 1 

2 9 11 

2 9 11 
2 13 1 
2 10 4 
2 7 0 
2 11 5 

£ s. d. 
0 15 5 
0 14 2 
0 13 2 

0 14 9 

1 6 7 

1 7 5 

1 13 5 

1893-94 to 31 March 1894 

89,286,978 j 

7,568,649 

96,855,627 

92-2 

7-8 

- 

- 


It will be observed that a great and rapid rise took place in the taxation of Ireland 
per head of population during the decade 1850 to 1860. This great increase was due 
to the equalisation of the spirit duties in the two countries and the extension of the 
income tax to Ireland. 

The special circumstances of Ireland do not appear to have received due considera- 
tion at this time. Many arguments of a general character might be employed to 
justify the equalisation of the spirit duties and the imposition of an income tax ; 
but Ireland was entitled, under the Act of Union, to such exemptions or abatements 
as her circumstances might require, and the time was not opportune for imposing 
additional burdens upon her. I need not dwell further on the subject, as the facts 
have been fully set forth by other members of the Commission. 

The following Table§ shows the expenditure for Irish purposes in every tenth year 
Horn 1819—20 to 1893—94, as well as the contribution available from Irish revenue for 
Imperial purposes, and it will be noticed that there was between 1849-50 and 1859-60 
an increase of only 56,647Z. in expenditure for Irish purposes to set off ao-ainst an 
increase of revenue amounting to 2,838,869Z. 


* Vo!. I. of Evidence, App., pp. 371 and 372. 
f Vol. II. ■ f Evidence, App., p. 200. 


f Select Committee of 1865. 

§ Vol. II. of Evidence, App., p. 192. 
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Statement showing the Estimated Local Expenditure incurred in Ireland, and the 
Balance of True Revenue which is available for Imperial Services after such 
Expenditure has been met. 


1819-20 

1829-30 

1839-10 

1849-50 

1859-60 

1869-70 

1879-80 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 91 




Revenue as 
collected. 

Adjustment 
( + ) or ( — )• 

Estimated 
True Revenue. 

Estimated 

Local 

Expenditure. 

Balance 
available for 
Imperial Services. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

5,253,909 

+ 2,655 

5,256,564 

1,564,880 

3,691,684 

4,461,217 

+ 1,040,908 

5,502,125 

1,345,549 

4,156,576 

4,574,150 

+ 841,739 

5,415,889 

1,789.567 

3,626,322 

4,338,091 

+ 523,374 

4,861,465 

2,247,687 

2,613,778 

7,097,994 

+ 602,430 

7,700 334 

2,304,334 

5,396,000 

7,331,058 

' + 95,274 

7,426,332 

2,938,122 

4,488,210 

7,831,316 

— 550,520 

7,280,856 

4,054,549 

3,226,307 

9,005,932 

— 1,271,254 

7,734,678 

5,057,708 

2,676,970 

9,301,463 

- 1.506,988 

7,794,475 

5,723,399 

2,071,076 

9,639,331 

- 1^671,226 

7,968,105 

6,021,810 

1,946,295 

9,425,177 . 

- 1,986,780 

7,438,397 

5,540,508 

1,897.889 

9,650,649 

- 2,082,000 

7,568,649 

5,602,555 

1, 966^094 


34. At the time the income tax was imposed on Ireland it was mentioned that 
by way of set-off, certain portions of Ireland would be relieved of the charge known 
as the"' 1 Consolidated Annuities.” 

Under any circumstances this would have been an inadequate set-off, and in view 
of the fact that Ireland was to be treated under the Act of Union as an integral 
portion of the United Kingdom, if this charge was remitted it should have been 
taken against the United Kingdom and not specially against Ireland. 

35. It will be seen from the Table in paragraph 33 that since the year 1860 the 
expenditure for Irish purposes has largely increased. If, as I hold, in considering the 
financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland, the amount of expenditure for 
Iris'll purposes should be taken into account as well as the revenue raised from Ireland, 
this increase is a fair set-off against the increased taxation of the present day. 


Fairness or Unfairness of the Financial Relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland as they exist at the present Time. 

36. The system of taxation in force in Ireland at the present time may, for practical 
purposes, be considered the same as that which prevails in Great Britain ; but an 
identical system of taxation does not necessarily secure equality, or equity, in the 
incidence of the burden on individuals, on different classes of the community, or on 
different parts of the same country. It is, therefore, desirable to compare, so far as 
may be possible, the total revenue raised from Great Britain and Ireland with the 
respective resources or “ taxable capacity ” of the two countries. 

37. It would be difficult, and perhaps impossible, to give an explanation of what is 
meant by “ taxable capacity ” which would be generally accepted, and it appears to be 
impossible either to devise a perfect standard for the measurement of “ taxable 
capacity ” or to apply it with complete accuracy to the determination of the relative 
“ taxable capacity ” of two countries. 

I understand, however, that the duty imposed on the Commission in regard to this 
matter requires us to determine the proportion in which a definite amount of taxation 
may equitably be divided between Great Britain and Ireland if regard be had only to 
the resources of the two countries. 

38. Yarious suggestions have been put forward, and calculations made, with a view 
to determining the relative “ taxable capacity ” of Great Britain and Ireland. None 
of these calculations can be accepted implicitly, but on a review of all the evidence 
bearing on this point, I see no reason for doubting that the resources of Ireland are 
to those of Great Britain in a proportion lying between 1 to 16 and 1 to 21. 

If the proportion of revenue to be raised from Ireland is to be regulated solely 
by a reference to the “ taxable capacity ” of the two countries the proportion of -_,’* 0 tli 
appears to me to be fair, and on this assumption Ireland may be said to be overtaxed 

Q 3 


Remission 
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dated 
Annuities. 


Subsequent 
increase of 
expenditure 
for Irish 
purposes a 
fair set-off 
against 
increased 
taxation. 


Practically 
identical 
system of 
taxation in 
United 
Kingdom 
in present 
day. 

Taxable 
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Ireland 
about one- 
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United 
Kingdom. 
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at the present time to the extent of nearly 2§ millions annually. If we deal with 
total revenue of the year 1893-94 the excess paid by Ireland comes to 2,725 868 1 Tf 
we deal with what is called “ Tax ” revenue only the excess is 2,699,879 1 TW 
figures would require very careful examination ii it were proposed to make .them ft! 
basis of an actual distribution of charge, but, as they stand, they are sufficient?! 
accurate to indicate generally the extent to which the taxation paid by Ireland is in 
excess of what would be proportionate to her resources. 

89. The avowed object of the Act of Union was to bring about a state of thinov 
under which the expenditure of the United Kingdom should be “ defrayed indiscrimi. 

nately by equal taxes imposed on the same articles in each country * * 

? subject only to such particular exemptions or abatements in Ireland, and in that 

part of Great Britain called Scotland, as circumstances may appear from time tn 

time to require. ' J 

It is held by some of my colleagues, with reference to the passage just ouoted 
that, as it has been shown that the amount of revenue which Ireland contributes 
to the joint purse is m excess of what she would pay if her contribution were in 
proportion to her means, there is no other equitable course open to us except to male 
an equivalent adjustment of taxation in favour of Ireland. 

With all deference I submit that this is not the conclusion to be drawn from the 
wording of the Act of Union On the contrary, the Act of Union expressly rejected 
the plan of contribution in a fixed proportion calculated on the comparative resources 
or the two countries, as the final solution of the financial question. 

The system of contribution in a fixed proportion was in force for some years after 
the Union was effected, but this course was followed under special circumstances and 
as a temporary measure; it was intended that it should be abandoned when circum- 
stances permitted, and it was finally given up in the year 1817 when the Exchequers 
were amalgamated. ^ UBXS 

40. The principle which, under the Act of Union, should now regulate the financial 
.e.atmns between Ixreat Britain and Ireland, and which in practice does regulate them 
is that of uniform or indiscriminate taxation, subject to such particular exemptions 
or abatements as the circumstances of Ireland may appear to require. 1 

The fact that certain calculations, somewhat hypothetical in their nature but 
pointing to the same conclusion, show that Ireland pays a larger revenue than’ is in 
exact proportion to her resources does not compel us to have recourse to the dis- 
carded system of contribution m a fixed proportion, but does afford good ground for 
taking into consideration the whole circumstances of the case with a fiew to deciding 
whether any, and if so what, particular exemptions or abatements should be allowed. ° 

T > e “ W “ cl ; is “ force in the United Kingdom may, no 

doubt, be said, in general terms, to be a system of taxation according to resources 
uarteof ‘fh mp: fc,s , mad . e total individuals, or classes of the - community, or different 
parts of the country m precise accordance with their income, resources, or “ taxable 
capacity In matters of taxation all attempts to attain what is theoretically perfect 
require to be limited by a consideration of what is possible in practice. ^ ^ 

A large share of the revenue of the United Kingdom is raised by the levy of taxes 
on certain articles of general consumption, such as spirits, beer, tobacco, and tea. On 
these articles duties are levied m proportion to the quantities consumed, and taxation 
so levied does not faU on the consumers in exact proportion to their resources If, 
then, we apply to the total taxation of any particular portion of the United Kingdom! 
or to the taxation of any class of the community, the test of precise proportion tn 
resources we shall find, in probably every instance, that the test is not satisfied 

nhrf Li dl ® e f en . ce bet ™en ■what is theoretically perfect and what is practically possible 

° f relations between 

abatemStJte 0 -° t Act ° f XJni ™ giTes Irelancl a to particular exemptions or 

abatements if circumstances appear to require them, and as our calculations show that 
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4,2 The following Table* shows the true revenue contributed to the Exchequer by Causes of 
Great Britain and Ireland in the year 1P93-94 with as much accuracy as it seems qJ 

possible to obtain :• — Ireland in 

* proportion 

to her 


Exchequer Revenue (Net Receipts). 


resources. 


I . — Tax Revenue. 


" 

• 

Great Britain. 

Ireland. 



(1.) Spirits - 

(2.) Beer - 
(3.) Wine - 
(4.) Licences - 

(5.) Tea - - - ■ r 

(6.) Tobacco - 

(7.) Chicory and coffee - 

(8.) Dried fruits, cocoa, &c. 

(9.) Other articles (Customs) 

(10.) Other items (Excise) - 
(11.) Railway duty - 

£ 

16,840,895 

8,928,080 

1,113,331 

39,821 

3,004,061 

8,945,310 

210,621 

411,674 

47,483 

6,423 

279,093 

£ 

2,479,135 

608,868 

96,811 

194,743 

489,033 

1,174,642 

12,494 

56,084 

6,469 

488 



Total - 

39,826,792 

5,118,767 



(12.) Stamps - 

(13.) Income tax - 

( 14.) Land tax - 

(15.) House duty - 

12,099,874 

14,497,946 

1,003,110 

1,440,628 

653,417 

620,759 



Total tax revenue 

68,868,350 

6,392,943 



II. — Non- Tax Revenue. 




(16.) Post Office - 
(17.) Telegraphs - 

(18.) Crown lands - 
(19.) Miscellaneous - 

9,859,086 

2,395,761 

376,642 

859,453 

613,790 

138,503 

37,809 

134,828 



Total non-tax revenue 

13,490,942 

924,930 



Grand total - - - 

82,359,292 

7,317,873 



In addition to the Exchequer revenue above stated, it may be mentioned that there 
is a further sum of 1,483,450?. which cannot be separately allotted to Great Britain 
and Ireland, and which may fairly be described as derived from Imperial sources.. 

The revenue collected by Imperial officers and assigned for local purposes is not 
included in the Table. It amounted to 6,929,68 6?. in the case of Great Britain and 
to 250,776?. in the case of Ireland. 

43. In considering in what respects the present system of taxation presses hardly No excess 
upon Ireland, we may put aside at once the non-tax revenue, amounting respectively 
to 13,490,942?. and 924,930/. lender non- 

The bulk of the receipts under this heading are direct payments for services rendered tax revenue. 
by the Post Office or the Telegraph Department, and as the charges are the same in 
both countries, there can be no excessive payment by Ireland in this connection. 

It is, however, worthy of notice that in Great Britain there is a profit of 3,524,657 ?. 
on the working of the Post Office and telegraphs, and in Ireland a loss of 40,517?. The 
sum of these two amounts might fairly be taken as a contribution to revenue by Great 
Britain alone. 

The Miscellaneous receipts are mainly a set-off' against the cost of the departments Nor under 
in the public service in which they are received, and the cost of such departments is Miscel- 
proportionately heavier in Ireland than in Great Britain. receipts 

* Parliamentary Return C. 314 of 1894, Vol. I., App., p. 406, et seq. 

Q. 4 
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Nor under 
Slumps or 
Income Tax 
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fall more 
heavily on 
I reland than 
on Great 
Britain. 


-14. Tinder the important heads of Stamps and Income Tax the present system camel 
involve any unfairness to Ireland. These taxes are levied on income and pronert ‘ 
and are only paid if, and in proportion as, income and property exist under certain 
conditions m the two countries. ' Ican > 

1 these taxes in the two countries are very nearly in the proportion of 

1 mow , that drelaild does not P a I 80 much as j^th of the total receipts * 

not by IreW 7 ’ **“ LaDd “ d * be H ° use duty are by Great Britai ” md 

45. The only taxes which remain to be considered are the taxes on commodities and 
reland is unfairly taxed, it must be in connection with the duties on commodities 
items (1) to (10) of the Table in paragraph 41. umoumos- 

The following Table* has been prepared to show the incidence of the more important 
o, these taxes per head of population in the two countries : n ' 


1 



Year 1893-94. 




Taxation in Shillings per Head of 




Population. 




Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

Spirits 

Beer 

Wine 



9-96 
5 - 2b 
•65 

10-77 

2-64 

•42 

Tobacco 



1-77 

5-29 

2-12 

5-10 



Total 


22-95 

2i-05 


it will be observed that while the people of Ireland pay 21-05 shillings per head in 
taxes upon certain commodities the inhabitants of Great Britain pay 22-95 shillings per 
head on the same account. The wealth of Great Britain per head of population is much 
greater than the wealth of j-eland per head of population, and the figures of 22-95 and 
il'05 are nob, even aDDroximatelv. in the rtmnnptirtn aP i ini. _ • 


L — wowuu or population, ana tne figures of 22-95 and 

21-05 are not even approximately, in the proportion of the average wealth or income 
of the inhabitants of the two countries. It is, therefore, in connection with the duties 
on articles of general consumption that the system of taxation of the United Kino-dom 
presses heavily upon the people of Ireland. ® 


46. Taxes upon commodities are not levied, and are not supposed to be levied in 
proportion to the wealth of the people who consume the commodities. They are levied 
upon the quantity consumed, and when the commodities so taxed are articles of general 

rtTnohman 6 taZ6S Up0n tbem falls more teaTily on the P 00r “an tin 

The man who possesses an income of 1,0001. a year does not, as a rule, drink ten 
nines as much whisky, tea, or beer, or smoke ten times as much tobacco as the man 
who possesses an income of 1001. a year. 

Another reason why the taxes upon commodities fall heavily on Ireland is that, on 
an average, the people of Ireland consume more spirits and less beer, per head of 
fhanbee™’ tian the “ bab >‘“« of Great Britain, and spirits are more heavily Led 

linhtlv Wdlwl™ N be * tween the pe T? S wll ° are heavily taxed ™ d Those who are 
lightly taxed by the duties on commodities follows the line that divides the rich from 

the poor, and the spirit drinker from the beer drinker, and not the line of nationality. 
The proportion both of poor people and of spirit-drinkers is above the average in 
Ireland, and for this reason the total taxation of Ireland bears a larger proportion to 

Britain” 068 taMtl ° n ° f G, ' ea * Britain beare t0 tbe resources of Great 


47. It is necessary to recognise that although Ireland is heavily taxed by the duties 
on commodities there are portions of Great Britain which, if they could be dealt with 
separately would show a very similar result. We can, with a fair approach to 
acc uracy, deal separate ly with England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the following Table 


* In these calculations the population of England and Wale* 
4,600,000, and of Scotland at 4,100,000. 


is taken at 29,700,000; of Ireland at 
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pives the figures of duty on spirits, beer, wine, tea, and tobacco per head of population 
for the year 1893-94 : — 






Taxation in 

Shillings per Head of Population. 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Spirits - 




8-92 


17-52 

10-77 

Beer 




5-77 


1-75 






•09 


•47 

•42 





1-79 


1-68 

2-12 

Tobacco - 




5-31 


5-14 

5-10 


Total 



22-48 

26-50 

21-05 


It will be seen that the average taxation for the Englishman is 22*48 shillings per 
head; for the Irishman 21*05 shillings per head; and for the Scotchman 26*56 shillings 
per head. 

48. The figures given in the last paragraph show how difficult it would be to apply a Difficulty 

just and sufficient remedy. ■riedv' i<J U 

The only complete and perfect remedy is one that would relieve the poorer man at 1CI 
the expense of the more wealthy, and the spirit- drinker at the expense of the beer- 
drinker, but such a change in the case of the United Kingdom would, from its very 
magnitude, probably prove impracticable, while there are also strong objections of a 
non-financial nature to any proposal to materially lower the duty on spirits and raise 
the duty on beer. 

If Ireland alone were dealt with and the duties on spirits, tobacco, and tea reduced, 
it would be necessary to set up a customs barrier between the two islands, and many 
persons in Ireland would obtain the benefit of the reduction though their circumstances 
were such that they had no claim to relief. On the other hand, many persons in G-reat 
Britain would, under such circumstances, continue to pay the higher rates of duty 
though those rates pressed as heavily on them as on the majority of the Irish people. 

The considerations I have just stated emphasize the principle that in matters of 
taxation we cannot obtain a system which is theoretically perfect, and must often 
content ourselves with that which is practicable and not grossly inequitable. At the 
same time it appears to me that Ireland is so greatly over-taxed in proportion to her 
resources that, if we could ignore all considerations except those of revenue and taxable 
capacity, it would be necessary under the Act of Union to apply a remedy of some kind. 

49. Having examined the facts as to the incidence of taxation on G-reat Britain High ex- 
and Ireland, the next step is to consider the proportion in which the joint revenue of penditure 
the two countries is divided in order to meet Imperial expenditure, expenditure for 

Irish purposes, and expenditure on Great Britain. 

The true revenue of Great Britain from all sources in 1893-94 is estimated at 
89,286,978/., and that of Ireland at 7,568,649 /. 

If Ireland had contributed in proportion to her “ taxable capacity,” which may be 
taken at -.rg-th of the “ taxable capacity ” of the United Kingdom, her revenue would 
have been 4,842,781/. It follows that in 1893-94 there was an excess payment by 
Ireland of 2,725,868/. 

On the other hand, the payment for Irish purposes in 1893-94 came to 5,602,55 5/. 

The total expenditure for English, Scottish, and Irish purposes in the same year was 
36,221,141/., and if the expenditure for Irish purposes had also been in proportion to 
the “ taxable capacity” of Ireland it would have only been 1,811,057/.; there was, 
herefore, an excess payment in 1893-94 for Irish purposes of 3,791,498/., and Ireland 
was a gainer on the whole account, as compared with England and Scotland, of 
1,065,630 /., being the difference between the excess revenue collected from, and the 
excess expenditure incurred for, Irish purposes. 

The matter may be looked at in a slightly different way. The total amount of 
revenue contributed for Imperial purposes by the United Kingdom in the year 1893-94 
was 60,634,486/. If Ireland had contributed towards this expenditure in proportion 
to her “ taxable capacity,” the contribution would have been ^foth of that sum, or 
3,031,724/. In point of fact, she contributed only 1,966,094/., and was, therefore, a 
gainer by 1,065,630/. 

U 88380. R 
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, , '..®? * 1>e b ? sis of tte facts stated in the. preceding paragraphs, it appears to 

a 1 Ireland be treated as a financial unit, both for purposes of revenue and of 
expenditure, she has no claim to special treatment in the matter of taxation at the 
present time. If she pays more revenue than would be due from her on the basis of, 
contribution m proportion to her resources, she receives back the whole of the excess 
and at least one million sterling in addition, in expenditure for Irish purposes 


51. It has been argued that Ireland should be treated as a financial unit for purposes 
of revenue, but not for purposes of expenditure. pm poses 

I am not aware of any good grounds on which such a distinction, in dealing with 
Irish revenue and Irish expenditure, can be justified, and I feel sure that if thf facta 
were different, and the expenditure for Irish purposes were less than what could be 
claimed m proportion either to her resources or her revenue the argument would 
be inverted, and it would be alleged that Ireland was entitled to be treated as a 
financial unit for purposes of expenditure. 1 


■ 52. It has also been said that the whole of the public expenditure of the United 
ft” “ 0W ™ de >' Imperial authority, and that no distinction can be 

diawn between expenditure for Irish purposes and expenditure for English purposes 

dav^nd ab T f ° 1 ° T 8 AU Exollec l™ r 1WW fe collected in the present 

hv d Tr«^ mP H r>a H autll0rlty ’ *"***“ possible to draw a distinction between revenue 

?ai^o^\e dr?wn a wtri em i 0 - Pa H ^ B S glaild - and I do not see why a similar distinction 
cannot be drawn with equal justice in the case of expenditure. 


The expenditure which is now classed as expenditure for Irish purposes is siinnlv 

been dew'd™’ ®7 ludm £ debt ™ d m dltai 7 <*arges, as would before the Union have 
been defiayed out of the revenues of Ireland and under the authority of the Irish 


53. Before the Union Ireland had to meet : — 

(I-) A11 ci vil expenditure incurred in Ireland. 

(2.) All charges on account of the Irish debt. 

whole of the military expenditure incurred in Ireland. 

It is t0Wards Im P erial nava, l and military defence, 

t s now alleged that the financial arrangements of the present day are unfair as 

mental auS si2 F e ™; led before tbe Won, and that an adjust- 

Mandbv eibf 2 - 000 > 00ffl - y earl y. aud probably more, should be made in favour of 
Ireland by either increasing expenditure or reducing taxation. 

If this proposal were given effect to Ireland would no longer— 

(1.) Pay anything on account of debt. 

(2.) Pay anything on account of military expenditure incurred in Ireland. 

. W Cive any assistance towards the cost of Imperial defence 

rtibution re0e 7 e from Great Britain a small yearly con- 

Sbml of UeSml ert ° meet ““ °° St ° f her <=ivil expenditure incuLd iithiu 


Ter r lv “n fevrarnTTref ‘d® results wbich mast follow an adjustment of 2,000,0001. 
reasonaWe a PP eara “ e *° show that s,,ch a Proposal is 


favag IS" th f t 4 -J* exttef “ a f rg “ e 7 ^ Ir j? ex P™diture is wasteful and extravagant, and 

7-T/rL excessive t“ ^ “ g “‘ «P mdit ™ ™ — er to a fharge of 

purposes. 

Ihe question of the character of Irish expenditure was not referred to this Com- 
mission, and was not considered by it. A useful opinion on the question could only be 
given after a careful and laborious examination of the facts. If Irish expenditure is 
wasteful and extravagant it ought to be reduced, and when it has beeXoritto 
question of tne financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland can be recon- 


fio^Enrfira'n^qfott- 1 " 811 purposes is certainly high as compared with expenditure 
1 000 0WW steril S l P 7 P 08 ? 8 ’ b 7 14 would require to be reduced by about 

pfopS^otr fesCcL 8 “ ^ *° Im P erial «P «&<■» ™ 
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55. It is always difficult to effect reductions of expenditure, and it is doubtf ul if everyone An inquiry 

, )0 brings the charge of extravagance would be prepared to face the odium of enforcing 

reductions ; but, in any case, there seems to be a primd facie case for strictly examining ™ pend ^ re 
into the necessity for continuing the present high scale of expenditure in Ireland. 

The process of enforcing economies might be facilitated if any savings that could be 
effected were employed for the benefit of Ireland in such manner as might seem best, and, 
specially, in improving the means of communication and lowering the cost of carriage. 

If savings could be effected, such a concession as has been indicated would not, in 
my opinion, and under all the circumstances of the case, be unreasonable. 

56. In coming to the conclusion that any sav ings that can be effected in the present Reasons for 

cost of Irish establishments might fairly be devoted to Irish purposes, although Ireland giving Ire- 
does not contribute in proportion to her resources to Imperial expenditure, I have been ^entfiufany 
influenced by the following considerations : — savings that 

^1.) The proportion of 1 to 7\ fixed at the time of the Union for contribution to c ^ e ^^- n 

v joint expenditure imposed an excessive burden on Ireland, and though relief ex i st i H g 
was given in 1817 by the amalgamation of the Exchequers, it cannot be cost of Irish 
determined with certainty whether such relief was sufficient. establish- 

(2.) The process by which taxation was assimilated in the ^ two countries, and the ments. 
changes in taxation which haye been made since the Union on economic 
grounds, though for the most part unobjectionable and carried out in the 
interests of the whole community did in practice prove more advantageous to 
Great Britain than to Ireland. 

(3.) The circumstances of Ireland were not sufficiently considered when, the taxation 
of that country was largely increased between the years 1850 and 1860. 

(4.) The economic condition of Ireland has been very unsatisfactory for a very long 
time. 

(5.) Ireland is entitled under the Act of Union to have her circumstances specially 
considered. . 

(6.) As the weaker partner to the Union the Irish representatives are necessarily m 
a minority in Parliament, and Ireland ought to be given the benefit of any 
reasonable doubt that may arise in considering her case. 


Summary of Conclusions. 

I. The system of contribution by Ireland to joint expenditure in the proportion of 1 
to 74, settled at the time of the Union as a temporary measure for regulating the 
financial relations between the two countries, did, owing to the long continuance of the 
war with Prance and the heavy expenditure connected therewith, impose an undue and 
excessive burden upon Ireland. 

II. Owing to the amalgamation of the two Exchequers in 1817, the undue charge 
made against Ireland under the operation of the provision for contribution at the 
rate of 1 to 1\ was never paid by Ireland, and the scale of taxation m force m that 
country in the years following 1817 appears under the circumstances of the case, and 
so far as can now be judged, to have been equitable. 

III. Between 1850 and 1860 the scale of taxation in force in Ireland was increased 
very largely by the equalisation of the spirit duties and the imposition of the income 
tax. The time was not opportune for a large increase of Irish taxation, while there 
was no corresponding increase of expenditure for Irish purposes, and the circumstances 
of Ireland do not appear to have received sufficient consideration at that time. 

IV. Since 1860 there has been a large increase of expenditure for Irish purposes, 
which is a fair set-off against the increase of taxation. 

V. The resources of Ireland as compared with those of Great Britain appear in the 
preseut day to lie between- the proportions of 1 to 16 and 1 to 21, and the “ taxable 
capacity ” of Ireland may fairly be taken at one-twentieth of that of the United 
Kingdom, with the reservation that there exists a margin of possible error. 

VI. On the assumption that the “taxable capacity” of Ireland is one-twentieth of 
that of the United Kingdom, Ireland paid in 1893-94 about 2f millions sterling more 
than she would have paid if the total revenue taken from her had been in proportion 
to her “ taxable capacity.” 
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In the same year there was expended for Irish purposes about 3} millions sterling 
m excess of what would have been admissible if the expenditure for Irish purposes 
had also been in proportion to Ireland’s “ taxable capacity.” 

On the whole account Ireland may be said to have been a gainer in 1893-94 of 
about one million sterling, or that, in other words, after meeting the expenditure for 
Irish purposes, she contributed about one million less towards Imperial purposes than 
she would have done if her contribution for Imperial purposes had been in the proportion 
of her “ taxable capacity.” 

YII. It is alleged that the expenditure for Irish purposes is wasteful and extravagant. 

This question was not referred to the Commission, and has not been inquired into, 
but the expenditure for Irish purposes is very high as compared with the expenditure 
for English and Scottish purposes, and 'there appears to be, primd facie, a strong case 
for inquiry into the necessity for the existing scale of expenditure in Ireland. 

VIII. If the yearly expenditure for Irish purposes were reduced by a million sterling, 
the balance available for meeting Imperial expenditure would not be more than Ireland 
would have to pay if she contributed to Imperial expenditure in the proportion of her 
“ taxable capacity.” 

Under all the circumstances of the case, however, it would be reasonable and fair to 
allow Ireland the benefit, in such form as might be approved, of any savings that 
could be effected in the existing cost of Irish establishments. 

All which, &c. 


July 16, 1896. 


D. BARBOUR. 
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Report by Sir Thomas Sutherland, M.P. 


May it Please Your Majesty, 

I regret that I am unable to agree in the tenor of the report presented by the 
maioritv of the Commissioners, and that I am therefore under the necessity of stating 
m y own views with reference to the important inquiry m which we have been 

engaged. 


The Reference. 

The terms of the reference are as follows : — . , , , . 

To inquire into the Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ireland, and their 

relative taxable capacity, and to report — 

1. Upon what principles of comparison, and by the application of what specific 

standards, the relative capacity of Great Britain and Ireland to Dear taxation 
may be most equitably determined. . 

2. What, so far as can be ascertained, is the true proportion, under the principles 

and specific standards so determined between the taxable capacity or Great 
Britain and Ireland. . . , . , , . , 

3 The history of the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland at and 
after the Legislative Union, the charge for Irish purposes on the imperial 
Exchequer during that period, and the amount of Irish taxation remaining 
available for contribution to Imperial expenditure ; also the Imperial expendi- 
ture to which it is considered equitable that Ireland should contribute. 

And the natural sequence of ideas suggests that the historical branch of the 
inquiry should be touched upon in the first instance. 

Nominal Contribution. — Act 1769. 

When Ireland obtained her independent Parliament in 1782, she made no con- 
tribution to the general defence of the Empire, except to the extent of maintaining a 
certain number of soldiers in readiness for Foreign service. This arrangement dated 
back to the year 1769, at which time an Act had been passed m the Irish Parliament, 
fixing the Military Establishment at 15,000 men, of which 12,000 were always to be 
retained in Ireland. 


Proposals for Increased Contribution. 

Various attempts were made to obtain a larger measure of assistance from Ireland 
towards the general security of the Empire, and in 1785 a plan was arranged by which 
Ireland was to make over for this purpose whatever amount her revenue might yield 
over and above 656,000 l, which was accounted the hereditary revenue of the Grown, 
provided that her income and expenditure balanced ; she receiving, as a consideration 
for this liberality, complete freedom of trade with Great Britain and the Golomes, 
which she had not previously enjoyed. . , , , , , 

This measure was practically accepted by the Irish Parliament, but afterwards had 
to be abandoned owing to the jealousy of British traders, who denounced the policy of 
admitting Ireland to an equality in regard to home and foreign trade. 

Ireland Lightly Taxed. Great Britain’s Deficit. 

At the time when this important negotiation broke down, viz., in 1785, Ireland had 
no equal nor just share in Imperial trade and bore no adequate part m Imperial 
burdens. She did not contribute to the maintenance of the Army or Navy, except 
in the limited measure referred to already, as settled by the Act of 1769. 

In a debate which took place in the Irish Parliament in 1783, on the subject > or 

military expenditure and with a view to its curtailment, Mr. Grattan, who was then 

paramount in that assembly, opposed reduction in most decided terms : “ I he N avy 
“ of England,” he said, “ protects our trade, and we, as an equivalent, pay 70,000/, a 
“ year to maintain the troops destined to serve in the plantations. This ,is not a 
“ dear purchase for partaking that which has cost England so many millions. 
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The expenditure of Ireland was then on a very moderate scale and her taxation 
comparatively light, as seen by the fact that from 1785 to 1790 the average annual 
revenue was 1,246,2752., and the expenditure was 1,247,3942. That is to say, the 
average deficit during these five years was only 1,1192. But in the same period the 
average revenue raised by Great Britain was 16,432,2392., while her expenditure’ was 
on such a scale that her annual deficit was little short of a million sterling. 

War of ’93. Rebellion. Debt. 

But the outbreak of wa,r with Trance in 1793 changed the complexion of National 
finance, both in Great Britain and Ireland, by forcing a great expenditure on both 
countries, and the cost of military defence in Ireland was, moreover, largely augmented 
by the rebellion which occurred in 1797. 

It is found that during the last five years of the existence of the Irish Parliament 
from J /96 to 1800, the average annual revenue was double that of the revenue collected 
ten years previously, but that the expenditure had been more than quadrupled in the 
same period, so that instead of the two ends meeting, as had been the case in the 
earlier period, the annual deficit rose to upwards of 2,500,0002. The debt of Ireland 
Parliament 26,623,3 ^‘ c ^ urin g the eighteen years existence of the independent 


Tinancial Position: 1796. to 1800. Population. 

While this was the financial state of Ireland, the condition of affairs in Great Britain 
was tar worse. The Exchequer deficit, which had amounted on an average to 854,3922. 
per annum between JL786 and 1790, rose in the last five years of the century to an 
average of 22,607,6872. ! It must be remembered that at this date the population of 
Great Britain and Ireland stood, relatively, as little more than two to one The 
population of Great Britain was 10,500,000, and that of Ireland 5,000,000. Yet the 
expenditure of Great Britain was so enormous that her annual deficit was nearly 
twenty-three millions, or nine times as large as that, of Ireland. ; 


Debts of both Countries. 

i iie countries were in still greater disproportion. Tiie funded' debt 
oi Great Britain m 1801 was 446,594,1451, and that of Ireland was only 28 541 1571 ■ 
that is, m a proportion of more. than fifteen to one, ' 

Great Britain’s Imperial, Burdens. 

The foregoing observations sum up with the utmost conciseness the nature of the 
financial situation as between the two countries at the time when the Union was 
brought about, and they indicate with sufficient clearness that Great Britain was 
bearing her full share, and more than her full share, of Imperial burdens. 

The Union. Tinancial Arrangements. 

The Union between Great Britain and Ireland, attended by complete freedom and 
equality of commercial relationship, was deemed by those who cabled it out to be a 
political necessity. The truth or untruth of this proposition does not concern the 
Commission. But this great political measure having been . determined upon it was 
necessary tor the framers of the Union to arrange an equitable basis for future financial 
relationship between the two countries. It is certain that, but for the great inequahty 
of the debts a union of Exchequers would have been effected at once, accompanied 
by equality of taxation, except m so far as Ireland (and also Scotland might have 
been exempted from taxes imposed on.. England. Speaking in the Irish House of 
Commons on the 5th February, 1800, Lord Oastlereagh said f “ It were to be wished 

* hat ftere 7* an ^ m0mta H e bar t0 a system and a common 

Treasury, and that we could become, like countries of the same kingdom, subject to 
the same system of finances. Were our entire expenditure in common (which would 
, ba PP e “ .? neither kingdom haa separate debts), by no system could they be made 
to contribute so strictly according to their means,. as by being subject to the same 
taxes equally bearing upon the. great objects of taxation in both countries ‘ Slid. 

:: ll0we ™h js the proportion of the debt of the two kingdoms J to each other at the 
present, tfiat a common system for the present is impossible.” 
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Proportionate Contributions. 

The plan eventually carried out -was that each country was to bear the burden of 
its own debts, but that in other respects the general expenditure of the Empire should 
hr shared between them in fixed proportions. These -proportions were eventually 
fixed at jMhs for Great Britain, and T a r ths for Ireland of the common expenditure 
55 is tom, ° f every 102.0QC& disbursed Great Britain was, to find 90,0001, and 
Ireland was to contribute 12,0001. This proportion was, arrived at by a comparison of 
the trade of the two countries, which was found to stand m the relation of seven to 
one and by an estimate of the consumption of, duty-paying articles, which was found 
to be in the proportion of nearly eight to one. The mean of this double standard w 
Jlto 1, orT5 to 2. 

Film and Reasonable ? 

The soundness of these estimates has been abundantly disputed, but, inasmuch as 
there were custom barriers between Great Britain and Ireland at that time,, the nature 
and extent of their external trade and the consumption of dutiable articles were trace- 
able with a degree of accuracy which is impossible in our day. It must, therefore, 1 
think, be assumed that the calculations made at the date of the Union m regard to 
trade and consumption were sufficiently accurate ; and, if so, it seems to folio" that 
the relative contributions were designed so as to be fair and reasonable. As the Ex- 
chequers could not be united, owing to the difference m point of debt, some basis 
of contribution had to be arranged, and it certainly has not been shown that the 
statesmen responsible for these financial arrangements could with justice to both 
countries have adopted a more equitable principle of agreement. 

But Excessive for Ireland as Events shaped. 

It is a totally different question whether the change of circumstances which took 
place, immediately after the Union, rendered the amount of the contribution payable 
bv Ireland greater than she could meet by means of current taxation, hooked at m 
the light of subsequent events, Lord Castlereagh’s anticipations, that under the financial 
system of the Union Ireland would save on her current expenditure, whether in peace 
or in war, appears strikingly erroneous. That result, however, does not invalidate the 
presumption that Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Pitt were inspired by an earnest desire to 
act, not only with justice,’ but with generosity towards Ireland, m this financial 
settlement. 


Disastrous Results of War. 

The calamity which vitiated tlie estimates and calculations made at the time of the 
Union was the long war with France, which recommenced soon after the treaty of 
Amiens, and lasted till 1815. In the first 16 years of the Union the revenue raised m 
Great Britain amounted to no less than 927.659.129Z.. an- that raised m Ireland m 
the same period to 77,844,194?. Notwithstanding the large revenue thus raised, a 
deficit accrued in the finances of Great Britain (after accounting for joint and 
separate expenditure), which amounted to 373,961,471?., while an Irish deficit 
similarly rose to 81,893,611?. These deficits had to be added to the previous respective 
debts of the two countries, and the result was to alter entirely the relative proportions 
of their indebtedness. The debt of Great Britain had been, as already stated, more 
than 15 time's greater than that of Ireland. The debt of Great Britain now stood at 
737,422,469?., and that of Ireland at 112,684,773?., so that the former was only 
six-and-a-half times greater than that df the latter. Both m Great Britain and 
Ireland great efforts had been made to raise increased revenue during this long period 
of war, but they fell short of what was required in both cases. The tax revenue raised 
by Great Britain was, however, much larger in proportion than that of Ireland. 


Amalgamation of Exchequers. 

The actual and proportional indebtedness of Ireland had thus been seriously increased. 
But it must be observed that it is one thing to incur debt and quite a different matter 
to clear it off. Ireland never liquidated this debt, for the excellent reason that sue was 
unable to do so. It became abundantly clear, long before the expiry of the 16 years 
now referred to, that the continuance of separate Exchequers, under the contributory 

R 4 
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scheme then in operation, could only result in financial disaster to Ireland. The union 
ol Exchequers was accordingly carried out, with the result that so far as Ireland was 
concerned she was freed from separate debt, and could only be called upon in future 
for her contribution to the debt of the United Kingdom whatever she could pay, as 
accruing from her revenue, less the expenditure incurred within her own borders. * It 
may be said that the union of Exchequers was even hastened, owing to the apprehension 
that if not speedily carried out, the proportion of Irish debt would become such that 
amalgamation, on equal terms, might not be granted by Parliament. 

Great Britain heavily Taxed. 

It is to be noted that in carrying out this measure no attempt was made to impose the 
same taxation in Ireland which existed in Great Britain. A great variety of imposts 
had been levied in Great Britain for many years, from which Ireland had been left 
free ; notably from the income tax which had been levied on the inhabitants of England 
and (Scotland at the rate of 2s. in the pound ! After the union of Exchequers, Ireland 
still remained free from a considerable list of taxes which were imposed in Great 
Britain. The result was that she simply continued to raise the same revenue that she 
did before, about 5^ millions, while Great Britain had to increase her contribution 
to the common purse, by about an equal amount, so as to make up the sum which 
Ireland had been found to be practically unable to pay. 

Gradual Assimilation of. Taxes. 

From the date of the amalgamation of Exchequers in 1817 down to the present time, 
the gradual assimilation of the duties levied in Great Britain and Ireland is the 
main factor of their financial history, in respect of which, however, it must be 
pointed out that Ireland still continues to this day to be exempted from various taxes 
which are levied in England and Scotland. If these taxes were to be imposed on 
Ireland they would probably not bring in any very considerable amount, although in 
Great Britain the yield of these taxes is, in round figures, about four millions sterling. 

Fiscal Soccess of Assimilation. 

The stamp duties (consisting maiifiy of probate and succession duties) the rates 
of duty on tea, tobacco, spirits, have been gradually made identical in both countries, 
while the income tax, from which Ireland had been altogether exempted, was at length 
imposed by Mr. Gladstone in 1853. It is estimated by the Treasury authorities that 
the true revenue of Great Britain has risen since 1S19-20 from 51,445,000 /. to 
89,287,000/. in 1893-94, while during the same peyiod the true revenue of Ireland has 
been increased from 5,257,000/. to 7,569,000/. It may therefore be stated broadly that 
the operation of the duties, as adjusted within the period in question, has worked 
satisfactorily from a fiscal point of view, inasmuch as the revenue collected has shown 
general elasticity. To come down to a more recent date, the total revenue collected in 
Great Britain is now 26,000,000/. above the figure at which it stood in 1868 ; and 
in the same period the revenue collected in Ireland has increased by 2,600,000/. The 
final adjustment of these figures on the basis of true revenue would show that a 
considerably larger proportion of the total increase would be attributable to Great 
Britain ; but the general inference, from a study of the figures of the last quarter of a 
century, must be that the taxes have been imposed with the skill necessary to ensure 
an. adequate return, without any material signs of falling off either in Great Britain 
or Ireland, notwithstanding the great vicissitudes which trade and agriculture have 
undergone during that period. 

Conclusions derived from History. 

"Y arious illustrations and side-lights might be brought to bear upon the matter under 
consideration, and the literary interest of the historical question submitted to the 
Commission might be developed to a very considerable extent. But the essential facts 
oc ihe case seem to me to be comprised in the preceding paragraphs, and the conclusions 
which result from a study of the historical side of the case, as here stated, are briefly as 
follows : — 

1st. That while Ireland was shut out from a rightful share in the trade and 
commerce of the Empire, her contribution to the defence of that Empire and 
the struggles in which Great Britain was engaged, was little more than 
nominal. 
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9rai That this state of matters was intended to be altered by the Union, and that 
^ ' while Ireland was to be admitted to an equality m regard to trade she was 
also to take her share in Imperial obligations ; bat the unequal debt of the 
two countries prevented the amalgamation of Exchequers which would 
naturally have coincided with the Union. . no 

o-j That it being necessary in these circumstances to create a joint purse, based on 
a system of contribution in certain ratios, the conditions were arranged with 
every desire to do justice to Ireland, but that the prolonged struggle m 
which the country became engaged with France, immediately after the Union, 
rendered all estimates of anticipated burdens and revenue absolutely nugatory. 
4th That while both countries incurred a heavy load of debt the debt of Ireland 
was eventually thrown to a very large extent on the shoulders of Great Britain 
when the Exchequers were joined together, and that this amalgamation was 
the only course open to Parliament in order to avert a most perilous financial 
situation, so far as Ireland was concerned. . , , . . 

5th That the subsequent gradual assimilation of the taxes m Ireland to those in 
Great Britain (save in certain important exceptions, m which Ireland is 
favoured) has proved to be satisfactory from a fiscal point of view, inasmuch 
as no check or hindrance of any importance has occurred m the general 
growth of British or Irish revenue for many years. 

Standards and Principles or Taxation. 

I now pass to what may be deemed the more important part of the reference 
which Tequhes the Commission to state on what principles of comparison, or by 
StuuKof what specific standards the relative capacity of Great Britain and 
Ireland to bear taxation may be most equitably determined, and what is the true 
proportion under the principles and specific standards so determined between the 
taxable capacity of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Doties paid by Ireland. 

In the first place it is desmable to^r 

ls“— rather than fact most he relmdon^a gjatexhmri 

of spirits from one part of the country to another. So much trouble 
been taken recently by the revenue authorities to estimate ^ 

Great Britain and Ireland respectively, that a fair assurance of the leliable character 
of these estimates, as estimates, may he entertained. 


Analysis of Exchequer Revenue contributed by Ireland. 

The Exchequer revenue has been summarised . under three heads i and the T|° u °™| 
figures give the nett estimated receipts as contributed by Ireland foi the y » 

the 31st March. 1894 : — n 


1. Non-tax .Revenue ; Post Office Telegraphs, &c. 

924,930 

2. Direct taxes : 

Death Duties and Stamps 
Income tax 
Licences, &c. 

Local taxation revenue - 

- 

620,759 
653,417 
- 195,231 

101,768 


Total 

- 1,571,175 
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3. Indirect taxes : £ 

Cocoa, coffee, dried fruits, &c. - - - - 68 578 

Tea . 489^033 

Tobacco ------ 1,174 642 

Wine, spirits, beer - 3,184 814 

Sundries ------ 6,469 

Local taxation ------ 149,008 

Total - - - 5,072,544 


These amounts added together give a total of - - 7,568,649 


Duties paid by Great Britain and Ireland respectively. 

The revenue contributed by England and Scotland amounted in the same year to 
89,286,9781. The proportion of Ireland's share in the general return is therefore 
slightly above one-thirteenth of the -whole, the figures standing as: — 

Great Britain - 92-2 per cent. 

Ireland - - - - - 7-8 per cent. 

It is unnecessary to specify here the particulars of revenue obtained in Great 
Britain, but it must be pointed out that the proportion of direct taxation in England 
and Scotland is much higher than in Ireland. The direct taxation in Great Britain 
amounts to 46-3 per cent, of the whole taxes collected there, while in Ireland the 
percentage is only 23-6. The imdwed taxes are therefore 53-7 per cent, of the whole 
taxes paid by Great Britain, and 76-4 per cent, in Ireland. The taxes paid by 
consumers m Ireland are thus more than three times the amount of those levied by 
direct taxation. The duties obtained in Ireland from tobacco and tea alone (1,663 6751.) 
exceed the whole of the direct taxation, while the duties on spirits and beer’ wine 
counting for comparatively little (3,184,8141.), amount to double the sum of ’those 
collected on tea and tobacco. Nearly seven-eighths of the indirect taxes are paid by 
beer, spirits, and tobacco (4,389,4561.), while the tea duty (489,0331.), yields something 
under a tenth of the whole amount of the 5,072,5441. which constitutes the indirect 
taxation paid by Ireland. 


Rates per capita Imperial and Local Taxes. 

It is estimated that the Imperial tax revenue raised in Great Britain and Ireland 
amounted m 1893-4 to — 

2 1 • 4s. 1(M. per head in Great Britain, 

U. 8s. 10 d. per head in Ireland ; and 

Of these amounts the taxes on commodities amounted to — 

1Z. 4s. Id. per head in Great Britain, 

1Z. 2s. Od. per head in Ireland ; 

While the direct taxes are — 

1Z. Os. 9 d. per head in Great Britain, 

6s. 1(M. per head in Ireland. 

amount to 6 — “ ry ak ° giTSn “ eBtimate o( tie Iooal Nation, which appears to 


S in Great Britain, which would be equal to 11. 3s. id. per head. 
2,810,0001. m Ireland, which would be equal to 12s. Id. per head. 

Adding together the total tax revenues, of Great Britain and Ireland respectively, 
follows ■^ 6Bt 4148 aSOertama,ble * tbe % ures P™ 11 b 7 the Treasury seem to be as 


Great Britain, 127,509,000 1, being equal to 31. 16s. 2 d per head 
Ireland, 10,454,0001., being equal to 21. 5s. per head. 

The additional taxes paid in Great Britain thus appear to amount to upwards of 
30s. per head, notwithstanding that the population in that part of the- United Kingdom 
has largely increased, while, unfortunately, that of Ireland has declined. 
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Decline op Population in Ireland, and Effect of Spirit Duty. 

The decline of population in Ireland, and the considerable addition made to the 
duty in recent years, have naturally had the effect of raising the per capita 
to in Ireland In 1879-80 the taxes on commodities amounted, according to the 
estimate furnished to the Commission, to 20s. Id. per head in Ireland, and for 
1S93 94 to 22s., the population having fallen considerably more than a quarter of a 
million within this period. The population of Great Britain has increased by nearly 
i mir millions during the same period, but the rate per head of taxes on commodities 
lias also increased slightly. It amounted to II 3s. 7 d. in 1879-80, and to 11. 4s. Id. 
in 1893-94. 

Free Trade. 


The foregoing figures convey a general idea of the comparative taxation of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The history of the changes which have been made in the tariffs 
during the last half century, and the bearing of these alterations on the fortunes of 
Great Britain and Ireland, may be an interesting subject of speculation, _ but they 
have after all, only a limited bearing on the question at issue. What might have 
happened if free trade had not been forced on the country, m a great measure 
bv distress in Ireland, is one of those problems which hardly comes within the scope 
of practical politics. If Ireland throve in the days of protection, she did so to her own 
undoing, in the sad years which saw her famine-struck misery. 

The Argument of Geographical Areas. 

In considering this subject of relative taxation there seems to be an assured con- 
viction in many quarters that the Commission is called upon to adjudicate on the 
financial condition of Great Britain and Ireland as geographical areas, altogether apart 
from the o-eneral circumstances and voluntary expenditure of their inhabitants. I he 
reasoning appears to be of this character : Here are two countries one containing so 
much and the other so little wealth, and if we can determine the relative proportions 
of this wealth, then the taxation of the two countries should (in some undefined and 
unexplained way) be made to accord with these proportions. It is even pretended 
that the character of the reference fetters the judgment of the Commission within 
these politico-geographic limits, an opinion in which, however, I do not coincide. 

Comparative Wealth or Poverty. 

That Ireland is a poorer country than Great Britain it did not require a Royal 
Commission to determine, but in what measure or degree the one country is actually 
richer or poorer than the other, I am unable, after considering all the evidence, to 
form a reliable judgment. Sir Robert Giffen’s evidence is of a highly interesting and 
suggestive character, as are also the estimates of other distinguished witnesses, but 
they are, after all, in the nature merely of “ guesses at truth. ’ The figures in question 
cannot be checked, and therefore it would be impossible, according to my judgment, to 
take them as a basis for legislation. There is a discrepancy, m the view of eminent 
authorities, of something like 100, 000, OOOi. in estimating the annual income of the 
people of Great Britain. In the absence of any Customs barrier between the two 
countries, it is impossible to deduce with confidence the relative value of their respective 
trades, and the consumption of duty-paying commodities cannot be treated as accurately 
defined by the very careful and elaborate estimates which have been placed before the 
Commission. How much more difficult, or, rather, how impossible it is, to measure 
with accuracy the resources of the two countries in the sense of capital, wages, or 
means available for the purpose of taxation ? A general idea as to comparative 
wealth and accurate knowledge are certainly not one and the same thing. 

If Exchequers were to be Disunited. 

If the Commission had been called on to advise as to the separation of the 
Exchequers of Great Britain and Ireland, it would have been necessary to take some 
of the figures presented to them (such as income tax, death duties, &c.) by which to 
estimate the relative income (and expenditure) of the two countries; I say expendi- 
ture, because it would be impossible to settle a question of this kind without considering 
the expenditure, and the net result thereby determined, so far as the Imperial 
Exchequer would be concerned. If, then, the question of a divorce of Exchequers had 
been put before the Commission and a unanimous report had been obtained, if would 
have been due to some compromise of views, on one side or the other, rather than 
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to any absolute demonstration of facts. And I venture to say that if the Commission 
had been required to pronounce a judgment of this kind it would have been liable 
the moment it was uttered, to be challenged with acrimony, either on one side of the 
Channel or the other, and probably on both. 

Comparative Wealth not a Standard under our System of Taxation. 

But even if the wealth of Ireland as a geographical area could be accurately deter- 
mined, and that of Great Britain probed with the fullest certainty, I am still at a 
loss to see how the equation, so ascertained, could be set up as a standard or principle 
of taxation under any system analagous to that which now obtains, and which may be 
considered as part and paroel of the engrained financial policy of this country. 

Our system of taxation is not one of a tribute-bearing character, imposed on different 
provinces of the kingdom, in varying aggregate amounts, but the taxes are imposed 
on the individual units of the population, either according to ascertained income or 
wealth realised after death, or on commodities usually regarded as luxuries, which are 
voluntarily enjoyed by the great bulk of the people. 

No New Principle of Taxation Discovered. 

By the wording of the reference, we are invited to define a “principle or standard” 
in this matter of relative taxation as between Great Britain and Ireland, and the well- 
known dictum that people should be taxed according to their abilities naturally occurs 
to one’s mind, merely to be dismissed as one of those counsels of perfection which 
never have been and never will be attained by any legislation in the world. The 
evidence before the Commission does not enable me to perceive that any new dis- 
covery has been made on this point. The policy of statesmen in this country, ever 
since the abrogation of the Corn Laws, has proceeded generally in the direction of 
imposing a greater measure of taxation on the classes which are best able to bear it, 
and in lightening the burdens on the poorer classes of the community. The spirit 
duty is an exception in this general line of policy. But as to the main principles on 
which taxation should be determined, the evidence laid before the Commission does not 
appear to me to advance us by a single step, although doubt may arise iu some 
minds whether the adjustment of burdens between the richer and poorer sections of 
society has been carried out, as far as it may yet be, under the influence of democratic 
and socialistic legislation. But this is a question which does not concern Ireland 
alone' ; and the fact that the cost of any future war will probably have to be met chiefly 
by increased incoine-tax, is a factor of great importance in looking to the equation of 
taxes as between the richer and poorer classes of the community. 

Income Tax no Relation to, Total Wealth. 

For example, it is satisfactory to find that the outcry once raised in Ireland against 
income tax has practically ceased. No one seriously alleges that the comparative 
poverty of Ireland affords any justification for exempting the well-to-do inhabitants 
of that country from payments of income tax or death duties, which cannot fall more 
heavily on the resources of individuals there than they do on people placed in equal 
circumstances in Great Britain. The comparison of total wealth, as between Great 
Britain and Ireland, must therefore, I submit, fall to the ground entirely in considering 
its bearing on direct taxation. 

Indirect Taxes depend on Consumption — not on TOTAL Wealth. 

The question follows, whether Ireland is over-taxed, as compared with Great 
Britain, in what her inhabitants pay indirectly, through the consumption of certain 
commodities ?_ It has been already shown that the taxes on commodities amount to 
22s. per head in Ireland, as against 24s. Id. in Great Britain. These taxes are paid by 
the masses in both countries. The expenditure involved is a voluntary one on the part 
of individuals for their own comforts or enjoyments. It is true that evidence has been 
vouchsafed that tea. tobacco, and spirits are necessaries in Ireland to compensate for 
poverty of diet. But it may reasonably be supposed that any extensive use of 
stimulants in lieu of proper diet would be likely to tell on the health of the people 
in the long run. The death rate is, however, somewhat lower in Ireland than in 
Great Britain, and the families are smaller, which latter circumstance may afford 
the “paterfamilias” in Ireland more scope than he would otherwise have in the 
shape of small comforts. It may be granted that these are small enough, and one 
would certainly wish that the circumstances of Ireland might be such that all classes 
should be able to possess the comforts as well as the necessaries of life, but the same 
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would assuredly extend to a large sliee of the population of Great Britain wMoh 
is'always living more or less in a state of precarious employment and considerable 

'' V How can a Line be Drawn 1 

fpMis imagine a somewhat analogous case to the one under consideration. It is 
„ t0 suppose than an eminent statistician might be able to show that the people 
, JL sav in the city of Edinburgh, are in the mass better able to afford their 
wbiskev and tobacco than a poorer community, say the inhabitants of one of the 
ter towns in the West of Scotland. But the people of the latter place might 
that the greater dampness of their climate rendered a certain consumption of 
Sacco and alcohol necessary in their case, while they contrived to exist with fewer 
comforts in other ways, such as fire, food, and clothing, which are more essential 
the colder climate of Edinburgh ; that they lived as long, and that at all events 
thcv had the means, and chose to expend them to procure those comforts which, 
according to the comparative totality of wealth, they could not so well afford as their 
richer kinsmen. Would it be possible for any practical statesman to differentiate m 
regard to the taxation of spirits or tobacco in such a case? But the problem sub- 
mitted to the Commission, when looked at from a practical point of view, is really to 
draw a fundamental distinction between the consumers of whiskey and tobacco in 
Ireland and their fellow subjects in Great Britain, and to allocate the burden of 
taxation, not according to consumption, but in accordance with some theory of 
relative capacity on the part of different classes of the population of the Dnited 
Kingdom to acquire that which is actually and voluntarily consumed, enjoyed, and 
paid for. 

Beer and Whisket. 

The evidence submitted to the Commission certainly does not enable me to draw 
fine lines of distinction between the taxes indirectly paid by the masses of the people 
in Great Britain and Ireland, any further than to say that the spirit duty bears with 
a certain degree of harshness on a population to which whiskey stands m the light of 
a national beverage. The grievance of the high duty on spirits as compared with 
that on beer is not, however, absolutely determined by its alcoholic strength vis-a-vis 
to that of beer. For, in the first place, the penalty on spirits depends on the 
amount consumed, in comparison with the quantity of beer imbibed by the consumer 
of that beverage. And it must be noted as an important fact, that the habits of 
the Irish people appear to be changing somewhat in this respect, my of recent years 
the consumption of beer has been increasing and that of spirits diminishing, according 
to the following figures given by the Inland Revenue Department . 


Beer and Spirits Consumption Estimate. 


— 

Spirits. 

Beer. j 

! 1879-80 ' 

! 1893-4 ----- 

£ 

6.945.000 

5.911.000 

£ 

4.104.000 

6.136.000 

1,034,000 

2,032,000 


Decrease in point of quantity in spirits of 185, and an increase in beer of 49 pei 
eent. . . , 

The grievance of the -whiskey consumer may also be mitigated on this particu ai 
point by the amount of water which he uses with his spirits. Of course, no rig - 
minded man will insult good whiskey with too much water, but yet it may be admi e 
that the discrepancy in the alcoholic tax on beer and spirits will be toned down anci 
attenuated by such an admixture of the natural element as will produce a wholesome 
and refreshing beverage. But after making full allowance in this respect, the consumer 
of spirits as a national beverage does contribute heavily to the Exchequer m propor ion 
to consumption. 

The Spirit Tax. 

Admitting that the spirit duty bears heavily on consumers . in Ireland, it follows 
that only by its reduction can relief be given to those on whom the pressure falls. T o 
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exact a High duty with one hand and to return an equivalent with the other hand 
suggested by Mr. Childers, not to those who pay the tax in question, but perhaus ® 
a large measure to a different set of people, would be an illogical method 5 
redressing an inequality m the incidence of taxation. If the spirit duty is unf J 
heavy (as 1 think it is) it may be modified when the state of the Budget admit?!? 
such an alteration. But this suggestion, of course, points to a very large under?? f 
from: an Exchequer point of tow; for as it is generally admitted that it would? 
impossible to allow differential duties m various areas of the United KinmW 
Scotland would almost certainly benefit more largely than Ireland by a reduction ? 
the spirit tax ; an d m Great Britain and Ireland together the loss to the reven? h! 
any sensible diminution of the spirit duty would be a grave matter. U or i?£ 
difficulty of making any practical recommendation on this point lessened by the C 
that pubhc opinion is more or less strongly in favour of penalising the consimunS 
of spirits, a doctrine to which every Chancellor of Exchequer will incline u??i T 
finds, as i Sir William Harcourt did, that the spirit revenue has begun to fall off 

1,6611 m3de ° Ut ’ ” fOT ^ A whiskey t 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO IMPERIAL EXPENDITURE. 

„ A “ ass Of interesting information has been laid before the Commission, chiefly bv 
Sir Edward Hamilton, as to the oenefits conferred on Ireland from the Nation? 
Exchequer m the way of financial assistance in loans and grants, as to her exemS 
from taxes imposed on Great Britain, as to the great cost of her government and 
the limited amount of her nett contribution to the general expenditure of the Empire 
?onn 0 na? last - named feat ” e ’ ma 7 ? ooted that Ireland’s contribution is less than 
2,000,0001. per annum, while that of Scotland amounts to 6,500,0001 Ireland nm, 
tributes only one-thirtieth of the Imperial expenditure; or, if half the cost of t? 
constabulary is assumed to be written off, leaving Ireland charged with the cost of L 
ordinary police force the per-centage would still not amount, to more than one 
twenty-fifth of the whole expenditure of the country. These are interesting top? 
which throw considerable light on the financial partnership between Great Britain and 
Ireland, but SO long as there is no question of effecting a separation of Exchequers or 
of bringing differential duties into play, the outcome of that partnership, ?hX? 
it may be can only be regarded from an academical point of view. If the financial 
relations between Great Britain and Ireland are to continue in force as the???: 
existed since 1817 and that this must be so is the result production ?y Zi T 
the case presented to the Commission, the question of what each division of the 
United Kingdom costs the Imperial Exchequer on the one hand, and on the other 
thatB “ 1 “‘l™ r ’ only merits m passing notice in connection with 

Finally. 

Viewing the questions submitted to the Commission in’ the light in which they stand 

m the preceding brief review of the case presented for consideration, I hold stroS 

that no standard or principle of taxation has been discovered that lonld be made 
operate more equitably on those who contribute to the Imperial revenue efrher hv 
direct taxes on their personal means or by indirect taxes o/ commodities oonmmei 
than the system which is at present m force, which deals with units of popuETand 
not with geographical areas; a system which cannot in my opinion be superseded 
so long as the United Kingdom is under one Government and one Exchequer P 
And as concerning the particular taxes and duties which are now paid in Ireland 
and which are set forth m this memorandum, I cannot concur in ’ 

formulated by Mr. Childers that compensation is due to Ireland in respeS of?? 
taxes, or that the character of the financial relationship between Great Britafr and 
Ireland is such as to render it just that compensation of the character referred to shorid 
be levied on the taxpayers of England and Scotland, in order that the amount of ?he 
same should be distributed m some way or other among the people of Ireland This 
recommendation has not been endorsed m the report which is now presented by the 
majority of the Commission but as Mr. Childers’s draft report will hold a conspicuous 
place u the proceedings of the Commission I am obliged to place on record most 
respecting, my dissent from what appears to be the main conclusion of that report 

All which, &c. 

THOMAS SUTHERLAND. 
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Draft Report prepared by the late Chairman, the Right Hon. 
Hugh C. E. Childers. 
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PART I. 


History of Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ireland. 


History of 
financial 
relations be- 
tween Great 
Britain and 
Ireland. 


1. The history of the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland falls 
naturally into three periods : — 

(1.) That between the year 1782, when the Irish Parliament secured complete 
legislative independence, and the year 1800, when the Act of Union was 
passed. 

(2.) The period from the Act of Union to the consolidation of the Exchequers of 
Great Britain and Ireland in the year 1817. 

(a.) The period from 1817 to the present date. In the first period both the 
Parliaments and the Exchequers of Great Britain and Ireland were separate • 
in the second period the Parliaments were united, but the Exchequers and 
financial systems were distinct ; in the third period there has been both one 
Parliament and one Exchequer, although the financial system of the two 
countries has been only gradually, and is not yet completely, unified. 

Period before the Union. 

2 Previously to the Union it was not obligatory upon Ireland to contribute anything 
to objects beyond her own shores. In point of fact she did not make any such con- 
tribution except byway of maintaining some Irish regiments abroad, when troops were 
serving outside the three kingdoms, and by way of small grants made in some of the 
years after 1782 towards the support and manning of the Navy The total Irish 
expenditure during the greater part of the 18th century was yery moderate. In the 
year of war 1760, for instance, when the expenditure of Great Britain was 17 993 229! 
her income 9,207,446!., and the amount raised by borrowing, therefore, yery consider- 
able, the total expenditure of Ireland was only 597,505!., exceeding by a small amount 
her income, which was 552,282 1? Or if a year of peace, 1766, be taken, it appears 
that the expenditure of Great Britain. in that year was 10,313,662!., being about equal 
to her income for that year, while the Irish expenditure was 732,895!., a sum which her 
income was more than sufficient to meet.f 

3 .While Ireland contributed very little towards'the cost of the wars by which the 
trade and foreign possessions of England were defended and increased, she was on the 
other hand, almost entirely excluded until the close of the American War from the 

to them 863 ° £ f ° reiSn and °° l0mal tri * de ’ “ d ’ afler 178 °’ Was 0n,y g raduall y admitted 

4- Ia * e y ei f aa attempt was made by Mr. Pitt to effect an arrangement by 
which Ireland should make a fixed contribution towards the support of the Naw in 
return for the abolition of certain still remaining commercial disadvantages under 
which she suffered. This scheme was known as the “ Commercial Propositions ” In 
consequence, however, of fears entertained in Great Britain of injury to British 'trade, 
and fears entertained m Ireland of limitations to political independence, it proved to 
oe impossible to bring the two Parliaments to an agreement with regard to it;J 

5. In the year 1793 began the long and expensive war with Prance, which, with the 
exception of the short break m 1801, and that in 1814, lasted until 1815. This war 
in connexion with the disturbed condition of Ireland, culminating in the rising of 1798 
the Utaou 11111 ” 61186 ln ° reaS8 01 ez P enditare d «mg the six or seven years preceding 

th. 6 TriA^‘1^^ 8e t d t e ? ,e “ ditn ? ? I , rel ” d ™» rapid augmentation of 

l^qiy VRh! 3 b 4t+i! h 1783 A? 6 ftmded and lm fm§ed debt was 

1 9i7,7841, At the beginning of 1801 it was 28,541,157!., so that in about 18 years 
the debt had increased by 26,623,373! Almost the whole of this increase occurred in 
the last eight years of the period, and it ,s evident that the amount borrowed in these 
yea rs w as raised on very onerous terms, for the aggregate deficit did not amount to 

t AS? mT* “* ( ° : 

11 + ^ CC VOL 1 . of Evidence, pp. 480-482. 
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much more than 16i millions. Before the year 1798 the whole of the Irish funded 
debt was funded in Ireland, but in that and the two following years large portions of it 
•were funded in Great Britain.* 


Act of Union. 

7 It is not within our province to enter into the general questions connected with 
the Act of Union, but it may be pointed out that one of the motives which led the 
British Cabinet of that date to desire the Union was, probably, the wish to carry out 
in another way the scheme which had failed in 1785, and, while increasing the freedom 
of trade between the two countries, to obtain from Ireland a calculable and regular 
contribution toward naval and military expenses, instead of the somewhat uncertain 
and incalculable contribution which her Parliament had hitherto made. This desire, 
from the British .point of view, was the more natural in view of the great war m 
which the country was then engaged, and the evident advantage of concentration 
and consolidation of resources. 

8. The financial arrangement made at the Union is contained in Article 7 of the Act 
x>i Union which, divided for convenience into sections, runs as follows : 

(I.) That it be the Seventh Article of Union that the charge arising from the 
payment of the interest, and the sinking fund for the reduction of the principal of 
the debt incurred in either Kingdom before the Union, shall continue to be 
separately defrayed by Great Britain and Ireland respectively, except as herein- 
after provided : 

(2.) That, for the space of twenty years after the Union shall take place, the 
contribution of Great Britain and Ireland respectively, towards the expenditure of 
the United Kingdom in each year, shall be defrayed in the proportion of fifteen 
parts for Great Britain and two parts for Ireland; and that at the expiration 
of the said twenty years the future expenditure of the United Kingdom (other 
than the interest and charges of the debt to which either country shall be 
separately liable) shall be defrayed, in such proportion as the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom shall deem just and reasonable, upon a comparison of the real 
value of the exports and imports of the respective countries, upon an average of 
the three years next preceding the period of revision ; or on a comparison of the 
value of the quantities of the following articles consumed within the respective 
countries, on a similar average, videlicet, beer, spirits, sugar, wine, tea, tobacco, 
and malt ; or according to the aggregate proportion resulting from both these 
considerations combined ; or on a comparison of the amount of income in each 
country, estimated from the produce for the same period of a general tax, if such 
shall have been imposed on the same description of income in both countries : 

(3.) And that the Parliament of the United Kingdom shall afterwards proceed 
in like manner to revise and fix the said proportions, according to the same rules 
or any of them, at periods not more distant than twenty years nor less than seven 
years from each other; unless previous to any such period the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom shall have declared, as herein-af ter provided, that the expenditure 
of the United Kingdom shall be defrayed, indiscriminately, by equal taxes imposed 
on the like articles in both countries : 

(4.) That, for the defraying the said expenditure according to the rules above 
laid down, the revenues of Ireland shall hereafter constitute a Consolidated Fund, 
which shall be charged, in the first instance, with the interest of the debt of 
Ireland, and with the sinking fund applicable to the reduction of the said debt, 
and the remainder shall be applied towards defraying the proportion of the 
expenditure of the United Kingdom to which Ireland may be liable in each year : 
(5.) That the proportion of contribution to which Great Britain and Ireland 
will .be liable shall be raised by such taxes in each country respectively, as the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom shall from time to time deem fit : Provided 
always, that in regulating the taxes in each country by which their respective 
proportions shall be levied, no article in Ireland shall be made liable to any new 
or additional duty by which the whole amount of duty payable thereon would 
exceed the amount which will be thereafter payable in England on the like article : 
(6.) That if, at the end of any year, any surplus shall accrue from the revenues 
of Ireland, after defraying the interest, sinking fund, and proportional contribu- 
tions and separate charges to which the said country shall then be liable taxes 

* See tables in Vol. I. of Evidence, pp. 328*324. 

U 88380. T 
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shall be taken off to the amount of such surplus, or the surplus shall be applied by 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom to local purposes in Ireland, or to make 
good any deficiency which may arise in the revenues of Ireland in time of peace, 
or be invested by the Commissioners of the National Debt of Ireland in the Funds, 
to accumulate for the benefit of Ireland at compound interest, in case of the 
contribution of Ireland in time of war ; provided that the surplus so to accumulate 
shall at no future period be suffered to exceed the sum of 5,OOO,O0OL : 

(7.) That all moneys to be raised after the Union, by loan, in peace or .war, 
for the service of the United Kingdom by the Parliament thereof, shall be 
considered to be a joint debt, and the charges thereof shall be borne by the 
respective countries in the proportion of their respective contributions ; provided 
that if at any time, in raising their respective contributions hereby fixed for each 
country the Parliament of the United Kingdom shall judge it fit to raise a greater 
proportion of such respective contributions in one country within the year than 
in the other, or to set apart a greater proportion of sinking fund for the liquidation 
of the whole or any part of the loan raised on account of the one country than 
of that raised on account of the other country, then such part of the said loan, 
for the liquidation of which different provisions shall have been made for the 
respective countries, shall be kept distinct, and shall be borne by each separately," 
and only that part of the said loan be deemed joint and common, for the reduction 
of which the respective countries shall have made provision in the proportion of 
their respective contributions : 

(8.) That if at any future day the separate debt of each country respectively 
shall have been liquidated, or if the values of their respective debts (estimated 
according to the amount of the interest and annuities attending the same, and of 
the sinking fund applicable to the reduction thereof, and to the period within 
which the whole capital of such debt shall appear to be redeemable by such 
sinking fund) shall be to each other in the same proportion with the respective 
contributions of each country respectively ; or if the amount by which the value 
of the larger of such debts shall vary from such proportion shall not exceed 
one-hundredth part of the said value : And if it shall appear to the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom that the respective circumstances of the two countries will 
thenceforth admit of their contributing indiscriminately, by equal taxes imposed 
on the same articles in each, to the future expenditure of the United Kingdom, it 
shall be competent to the Parliament of the United Kingdom to declare that all 
future expense thenceforth to be incurred, together with the interest and charges 
of all joint debts contracted previous to such declaration, shall be so defrayed 
indiscriminately by equal taxes imposed on the same articles in each country, 
and thenceforth from time to time, as circumstances may require, to impose and 
appiy such taxes accordingly, subject only to such particular exemntions or abate- 
ments m Ireland, and in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, as circumstances 
may appear from time to time to demand : 

(9.) That, from the period of such declaration, it shall no longer be necessary 
to regulate the contribution of the two countries towards the future expenditure 
of the United Kingdom according to any specific proportion, or according to any 
of the rules heran-before prescribed : Provided, nevertheless, that the interest or 
charges which may remain on account of any part of the separate debt with 
which either country shall be chargeable, and which shall not be liquidated or 
consolidated proportionably as above, shall, until extinguished, continue to be 
defrayed by separate taxes in each country : That a sum not less than the sum 
w ich has been granted by the Parliament in Ireland on the average of six years 
immediately preceding the 1st day of January in the year 1800, in premiums for 
the internal encouragement of agriculture or manufactures, or for the maintaining 
institutions for pious and charitable purposes, shall be applied, for the period of 
20 vears after the Union to such local purposes in Ireland in such manner as the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom shall direct : That from and after the 1st day 
of January 1801 all public revenue arising to the United Kingdom from the 
territorial dependencies thereof, and applied to the general expenditure of the 
United Kingdom, shall be so applied in the proportions of the respective 
contributions of the two countries. 

Financial Operation of Act of Union, 1800-16. 

9. It has now to be seen how the financial arrangements embodied in Article 7 of 
the treaty of Union worked m practice, and the extent to which they increased, the 
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expenditure and the debt of Ireland. It seems useful to begin with a table showing 
the total and average annual revenue, expenditure, and deficit of the Irish Exchequer, 
during each of five quinquennial periods between 1785 and 1816. The year of 
transition 1800-1 is not included. 


Total and Average Annual Revenue, Expenditure, and Deficit of the Irish Exchequer 
each of Six Quinquennial Periods between 1785 and 1817 .* 


Quinquennial Period. 
Years ending 25tli March 
till 1800, 5th January 
afterwards. 

Total Revenue. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Total Deficit. 

Average Annual 
Revenue. 

Average Annual 
Expenditure. 

Average Annual 
Deficit. 

1785-6 to 1789-90 - 

£ 

6,231,376 

£ 

6,236,974 

5,598 

£ 

1,246,275 

£ 

1,247,394 

£ 

1,119 

1790-1 to 1794-5 - 

6,699,779 

8,233,162 

1,533,383 

1,339,955 

1,646,632 

306,676 

1795-6 to 1799-1800 

10,502,248 

23,008,208 

12,505,960 

2,100,449 

4,601,641 

2,501,192 

1801-2to 1805-6 - 

i 18,218,534 

36,353,432 

18,134,898 

3,643,706 

7,270,686 

3,626,979 

1806-7 to 1810-1 - 

24,424,255 

45,305,048 

20,880,793 

4,884,851 

9,061,009 

4,176,158 

1811-2 to 1815-6 - 

29,637,120 

65,941,505 

' 

36,304,385 

5,927,424 

13,188,301 

7,260,877 


* Constructed from tables furnished by Sir E. Hamilton, Vol. I. of Evidence, pp. 368-372. 


10. Thus, during the five years of peace, 1785-6 to 1789-90 the total Irish expenditure 
was 6,236,9741, or about an annual average of 1, 247 ,395 ?. 

11. For five years of war, 1795— 6 to 1799— 1800 inclusive, specially complicated as 
these years were in Ireland by the fear of internal rebellion and foreign invasion on 
a large scale, and by an actual rebellion of some importance and an actual French 
landing, the total Irish expenditure was 23,008,206?., or an annual average of about 
4,601,641?. 

12. Five years of peace cannot be found between the Union and the consolidation 
of the Exchequer in 1817 to serve as a comparison, but if the five years of war 1806-7 
to 1810-1 are taken it will be found that the total expenditure charged to Ireland in 
these years was 45,305,048?., or an annual average of about 9,061,009?., although there 
was then no serious chance of rebellion in Ireland, and the fear of French invasion 
had practically ceased after the victory of Trafalgar in the autumn of 1805. 

13. Even if the debt charges are deducted from the Irish expenditure of 1806-7 to 

1810- 11 it is found to amount to 28,618,151?., or an average annual sum of about 
5,723,630?., thus exceeding by more than a million a year the average annual expendi- 
ture, inclusive of debt charges, in the previous period of blended war and rebellion 
1794-5 to 1798-9. 

14. If, instead of taking the five years 1806-7 to 1810-1, we take the five years 

1811- 2 to 1815-6, the total expenditure charged to Ireland becomes 65,941,50 51., or an 
annual average of about 13,188,301?., more than thrice as great as the annual expendi- 
ture between 1795 and 1800, although danger of rebellion in Ireland or of French 
invasion had still more completely vanished. 

15. It is therefore clear that the prophecy made by Lord Castlereagh in his speech of 
3rd February 1800 in the Irish House of Commons to the effect that Ireland would 
by means of the Union save a million a year in time of war was completely falsified 
by events.* It is impossible to test by the result the other part of his prediction, 
viz., that Ireland would save nearly half a million in time of peace, because there was 
before the consolidation of the Exchequers in 1817, no sufficient peace period to form a 
basis of comparison. 

16. It is frequently alleged that this miscalculation was due to the fact that the 
terms of contribution to joint expenditure in the ratio of 2 to 15 adopted at the Union 
were unfair to Ireland. 


* See Vol. I. of Evidence, p. 487. 
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17. In the absence of any income tax affecting both countries, these proportions 
were taken from a comparison — 

(1) of the total imports and exports of Great Britain and Ireland for three years 

1796, 1797, and 1798, which Lord Castlereagh found to bear the proportion 
of nearly 7 to 1 ; and 

(2) from a comparison of the values of malt, beer, spirits, wine, tea, tobacco, and 

sugar consumed in the two countries which was stated to show a proportion 
of 7f to 1 * L 


18. Lord Castlereagh proceeded to examine whether the ratio of 7± to 1 which he 
deduced from these figures would correspond with the ratio of past expenditure 
exclusive of debt charge, of Great Britain and Ireland respectively. For this purpose 
he took a single year of peace, that immediately preceding the outbreak of the war 
in 1793, and found that the expenditure of Great Britain (exclusive of debt charges) 
was then to that of Ireland as 5f to 1. He then took the average expenditure for the 
seven years from the commencement of the war, and found that the annual expenditure 
of Great Britain was to that of Ireland about in the proportion of 9 to 1. Taking 
these two figures of 5f to 1 in peace and 9 to 1 in war he argued that as “ upon the 
“ experience of the past century it is found that there are three years of peace to two 
“ of war ; if we form our calculations upon this proportion, the past expenses of 
Great Britain and Ireland may be considered in the ratio of 7f to l.”f 


1 9. It must be observed that in taking the figures for the year of peace and the seven 
years of war, Lord Castlereagh omitted the debt charges in both countries. If the 
debt charge is included, the average annual British expenditure during the seven years 
of war m question was 43,034,000/.. and the average Irish expenditure was 3 089 501/ 
so that the expenditure of Great Britain was to that of Ireland in the proportion, not 
of 9 to 1, but of almost 14 to 1. Including debt charges on either side, the expenditure 
of Great Britain m the year of peace, 1791-92, was 19,251,563/., and that of Ireland 
was l,39o,950/., or m the ratio, not of 5£ to 1, but also of almost 14 to 1. The reason 
why Lord Castlereagh excluded the debt charges was, of course, that the separate debts 
were to be borne separately after the Union. 


20. His method is, we think, open to the criticism that it was unsatisfactory to take 
a single year of peace, and, still more, to take a war period, which included not only 
a foreign war, but invasion of Ireland constantly threatened and actually attempted 
and a state of affairs in Ireland culminating in an actual rebellion. These eircum’ 
stances involved the maintenance in Ireland, during ■ the years immediately preceding 
the Union, of a military force of extraordinary character, and an immense addition 
to the expenditure met through taxation or by way of loan by the Irish Parliament. 

21 The basis of Lord Castlereagh’s calculation was severely criticised in the final 
debates in the Irish House of Commons, and the leading arguments in proof of Ireland’s 
inability to bear the proportions of contribution assigned to her were summed up in a 
protest entered by 20 peers upon the journals of the Irish House of Lords. 1 The 
forecast of the future contained m this protest proved, in the events which took place 
to be more correct than that made by Lord Castlereagh. We think, however, that the 
framers of the Act of Union must be acquitted of any intentional financial injustice 
towards Ireland. Supposing that the average expenditure of Great Britain h/d not 
exceeded during the 15 years which followed the Union her average expenditure 
during the 15 years which preceded it, the average expenditure of Ireland durum 
the second period, as compared with the first, would not, apparently, have been to 
any very serious extent increased. The miscalculation made by the framers of the 
Union was chiefly due, it is submitted, to their failure to foresee the future increase of 
the total expenditure of the United Kingdom, and for this they can hardly be blamed 

22 After seven years of continuous war, and shortly before the treaty of Amiens it 
could hardly have been foreseen how immense an extension the war was soon ’tn 
receive from the events which took place on the continent, and to what an expenditure 
far beyond the experience of all former wars, the country would be driven The 
predominant factor m determining the effect of the financial arrangement whether 


* Vol. I of Evidence, p. 486. 


t Ibid., p. 486. 


+ Ibid., p. 328. 
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it was to increase or diminish the burdens of Ireland, was the British expenditure. 
The following table of quinquennial periods, arranged upon the same plan as that 
previously given for Ireland, will show the enormous increase m British expenditure 
between the Union and 1816 : — 


Total and Average 
Great Britain 
1816.f 


Annual Revenue, Expenditure, and Deficit of the Exchequer of 
during each of Six Quinquennial Periods between 1785 and 


Quinquennial Period. 

Total Revenue. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Total Deficit. 

Average Annual 

Average Annual 
Expenditure. | 

Average Annual 
Deficit. 

1785-6 to 1789-90 - 

£ 1 
82,161,197 | 

£ 

86,433,159 

£ 

4,271,962 

£ 

16,432,239 

£ 

17,286,631 

£ 

854,392 

1790-1 to 1791-5 - 

93,029,799 1 

130,560,036 

37,530,237 

18,605,959 

26,112,007 | 

7,506,047 

1795-6 to 1799-1800 

109,174,158 

222,212,549 

113,038,391 

21,834,831 

44,442,509 1 

i 22,607,687 

1801-2 to 1805-6 - 

1 206,293,776 

305,305,997 

99,012,221 

41,258,755 

61,061,199 

19,802,444 

1806-7 to 1810-1 - 

306,322,388 

392,663,711 

86,341,323 

61,264,477 

78,532,742 

17,268,264 

1811-2 to 1815-6 - 

351,707,430 

525,287,869 

173,580,439 

70,341,486 

105,057,573 

34,716,087 


23. The effect of this immense and unanticipated increase of expenditure upon the 
calculations on which the financial arrangement was founded so f“ n a ® w “ e 
drawn from consideration of past expenditure, is obvious. If one man A, who has 
for some time been living at the rate of 1001. per annum, arranges to keep house with 
another man B, who has for some time been living at the rate of 7001. per annum, 
and to spend 11. for every 71. which B spends, then so long as B continues „o live 
at the same rate as before the expenses of A will not be increased. But if B begins to 
live at the rate of 2,1001. a year, A will have to spend 3001. a year, and if his means 
are not sufficient for this, he must become bankrupt. 

24. It must now be considered to what extent the expenditure of Ireland during the 
period which followed the Union was met by revenue and to what extent by loans. A 
question has been raised upon the construction of the Act of Union as to whether it 
was intended that all debt raised subsequently to the Union should be treated as joint 
debt or whether the separate pre-Union debts of the two countries might, under 
certain circumstances, be added to after the Union. This question of construe 
lion will be discussed at a later point of this memorandum. As a matter of feet, 
the loans raised for both countries after the Union till the amalgamation of the 
Exchequers in 1817 were treated as additions to the separate pre-Umon debts. The 
total annual revenue raised in Ireland during the 16 years ending 25th March 1800, was 
24,314,467!., or an annual average of 1,519,654!. The total annual revenue raised 
during the 16 years ending 5th January, 1817, was 77,844,194! or an annual average 
of 4,865,262!. During the first of these two periods the total Irish expenditure 
was 38,487,098!., an annual average of 2,405,443!. During the second period 
the total expenditure charged to Ireland was 159,737,805!., or an annual average of 
9,983,6131. Therefore, although the increase m Irish revenue during the second 
period, as compared with the first, was great, it was by no means so great as the 
increase of Irish expenditure. The average annual revenue m the second was 3 2 
times as large as that in the first period, but the average annual expenditure was 
4 • 1 times as large. 


* In 1818 there was a debate in the House of Commons on the occasion of u prepo“l aftermrins 

to continue for three years the window tax in Ireland. Mr. Grattan, in the course of this debate, aftw urging 
that Ireland was overtaxed and could not bear her existing taxation, s.u , ’ , T >. . 

inevitable expenses of the war were beyond all possibility of calculation or foresrght, and Ireland was not 
able to follow you.” (Grattan’s Speeches, edition of 1822, Vol. IV., p. ■) 

+ Constructed from tables furnished by Sir B. Hamilton, see Vol. I, of Evidence, pp. 368-372. 
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25. The relative proportions borne by reyenue and expenditure in the, two oountri™ 
dunog the period 1801-17 is dearly shown by the subjoined table, one of th “ 
prepared by Mr. Chisholm for the Select Committee of 1865.* 


Year. 

Total 

Revenue 

applicable 

Public 

Expend!- 

Total 

Actual 

Expenditure 

Proportior 
Per Cent 
of 

Revenue 

to 

Expendi- 

Proportion 
Per Cent, 
of 

Total 
Revenue 
of both 
Countries. 

1801 

& 

35,262,508 

& 

64,277,318 

55- 

91-8 

1802 

36,744,967 

55,351,099 

66-4 

90-1 

1803 

38,132,768 

51,812,173 

73-6 

91-9 

1804 

45,925,296 

62,611,005 

73-3 

92-5 

1805 

50,228,236 

71,254,371 

70-5 

92-8 

1806 

53,703,128 

71,634,885 

75' 

92-3 

1807 

58,972,487 

72,720,761 

81-8 

92-2 

1808 

61,583,333 

79,966,072 

77- 

92-27 

1809 

63,489,738 

82,620,629 

76-8 

92-7 

1810 

68,573,702 

85,721,364 

80- 

93-6 

1811 

66,375,S25 

91,703,778 

72-3 

93- 

1812 

64,270,276 i 

99,363,681 

64-68 

92- 

1813 

71,614,495 

114,150,713 

62-7 

92-4 

1814 

72,577,562 

117,612,837 

61-7 

92- 

... 1815 

76,869,272 

102,456,858 

75- 


1816 

63,335,535 

78,363,023 

80-82 

92- 

‘otai, of the 1 
16 years - J 

27,659,128 1,301,620,597 

1,146-6 


innual Ave- j 
•agp Amount J 1 

57,978,695 

81,351,287 

71-6 

92-25 


1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 


Total •' 
Revenue 
applicable 

Expendi- 


3,186,929 

4,022,248 

3,373,489 

3,733,950 

3,901,917 

4,502,789 

4,990,655 

5,162,016 

5,081,304 

4,687,491 

5,017,734 

5,696,841 

5,891,588 

6,432,184 

6,598,773 

5,564,285 


Total 

Actual 

Expendi- 


Revenue 

to 

Expendi- 


Prop'ortion 
Per Cent. 

. of 
Total 

of both 
Countries. 


— (77,844,193 

— I 4,865,262 


7,628,066 

6,595,240 

6,577,761 

7,845,120 

7,707,244 

8,273,627 

8,307,943 

8,940,373 

9,357,076 

10,426,028 

11,306,300 

11,455,449 

12,845,452 

13,277,268 

17,057,036 

12,137,821 


159,737,804 

9,983,613 


Great Britain on account of the balance due onX" jo^expenditurf^ account the l )a -I, mcnts from Iceland to 
tlic receipts from Ireland on account of such balance; as “at pp 3 8 a,S 3 ^ 

Committee on the Taxation of Ireland, Session 1" l p J 01 tne Ann ' "' llv — - ~ l *' 


. ;s fr .°“ belaud ti 

Z ?, 6 -. fe® observed that, as the general result of the whole period while Great 

Britain raised 71 per cent, of her expenditure out of revenue TrelenN .. 
more than 49 par cent. We are inclined to agree with the .view expressedby Mi° 
Ohisho m m commenting upon these figures that “The fact that, notwStandW 
feer large increase of revenue from year to year, she was enabled toproS bv 
t axat : 10 “ for 80 s ™ a11 a proportion of her increased expenditure, in comparison with 
Great Bntam, tends to the inference that her relative ability did not increase in the 
“ same proportion with that of Great Britain to contribute to ihe largelydnoreased ex- 

“ PTsm r > imd * lla \ alt , il0 ' , g li her proportion of T y„hs may have been fairly estimated 
m 1 801, it was too high a proportion m the subsequent years."f ? 


(Report, 


* 0. 330 of 18n5, p. 140. 

TlH: n.\TlT Wh0le ° f Chi5h0, “' S * V ^tubiejastgiv, 

from taxation upon an average of ^ list^rrye^Sg 1 ^ lSlT^was'mora “ ,°f ^ rcIand derivod 

ss srz sa ^vfir^ r :Tkjz ± 

Ireland's proportion diminished raft.,; than increased throughout tho“ ’hot period °* *" **•* 

In reference to tins account, taken from the Return N7> 1 in n f £j„ c „v ioe- 
ilirected to the remarkable ditterence in GVcat Britain -mrl Tr»’i ^ Spssion l S6o > attention may be particularly 
actual net produce of taxes subjected to alterations of rates from 1801 C y ° f ¥ t6tal . i , l,creasc of the 

estimated sum from increased taxation. This is shown at narJ l as compared with the total net 

estimated gain for the whole period was 286 042 804/- the net .1 that returu ' In Great Britain, the 
per cent, more than the estimate In Treiand 9 fS mC ™ Se was 351,295,633/., being 23 
no more than 23,183,726/., being 57 per cent, less tha^ tli^eflim 7™ f’?. 3 '’ 9991 ; , the »etual increase was 
had been equal to the estimated gain, the proportions of the totafnet / aC f“ a 1 , ncrease ,n eac1 ' country 
period instead of being 93-28 to per Jut !? ZT lie beeZZt ZZ "* *» ,K Z’* 

result 'forT»Ld° « "X J* «*■« 

Ireland raised no more than 49 per cent lia ' Sed 11 pei ' cent of her expenditure out of revenue, 

*■ Another remarkable result is shown from this account that in tlm 1 q, - , T . ,, 

was raised to the highest amount, and when the increase of her net ZTI 18 J 5 ’ W . he " I . reland " s total revenue 
1800, was no less than 128 per cent., being a ^r rftio of L^S^ n™ as com P ared witb 

Je ,r, yet the proportion per cent, of this Lrelsed 
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97 An important further proof of the complete exhaustion of Irish resources uii 
the course of the great war is the fact that the power to raise money on the ppubhe 
in Ireland almost came to an end, so that it became necessary- to rhise ; «A 
„ rea t hulk of the Irish loans in England. In the year 1801 the interest upon 
16739,5211. of unredeemed Irish debt was payable m Great Britain, and the Interest 
unon 10,101,698!. of the debt was payable in Ireland. At the end of the prat 
*ese proportions had so far changed that the interest upon 92 144,6041 of the 
unredeemed Irish debt was payable in Great Britain while the interest upon 
21 535 254/. of that debt was payable m Ireland. (See Select Committee of 1864, 
t) ’404) In the year 1815 it was considered to be impossible to raise in Ireland 
& much as a single million by way of public leap. (Select Committee of 1865, 

P 28. Inasmuch as a grear proportion of the expenditure charged to the Irish account 
after the Union was met by the increase of the Irish debt, and as that debt was amah 
Jmated with the British in 1817, the expenditure by Ireland after the Union was to 
l great extent, a nominal or paper transaction. The important point to remeinb 
see S ms to be that during the 16 years which followed the Union the annual revenue 
actually raised from Ireland was on the average rather more than thrice that raised 
during the 16 years which immediately preceded t.he Union. 

29 ° There was during this period no direct taxation in the nature of income tax m 
Ireland ; the whole revenue was raised by means of customs, excise, and stamp duties 

Td that although her proportion of 2-17tb s m»y lnwe been Early estimated ID 1S01, rt woe too 

«peu»ce, tro to the cot.ciusioD that the settlement of 15 - 17 ths for intern ,wd, 

? 1 » 1 . for Treta d was not then a fair proportion to the relative ability of each country, and that taking the 
S ^.xpenditnref’rom the Union, it was clear that Ireland had le II? A^pSui 

move than was intended by those who framed the proportions at the time of the Union {see pa e e ui, ^ppe 

“ JiftpSnt eonErmation of the truth of this inference may 

to contribute from her own resonrees m U e “ “S' tel si™ not oily of S total amonnt raised for both 

the amount raised by loan during the period from 1801 to 1810 , not onp oi 
countries, but of the separate amount, raised for the service of Ireland. 

Mr. Chisholm then proceeds t. prove by tables this last point . ,o 6lt D uZ) _ 

* The following correspondence is quoted by Mr. Chisholm (Select Committee of 186 , p_ ) • 

Mr. William Gregory, Under Secretary for Mind, .to “ 

the Exchequer, dated Dublin Castle, Id May 1815. 

•'I had this day a meeting with the Governor and Deputy Gove™,- of the. Bgk Goff and Mr. 
White. The two first were of opinion that a loan not tha f t he not raising any loan in 

iretuTwo^ 

ISSUES 

to pay the income tax. It was the 1*000 000? was the utmost which could be raised, 

upon disadvantageous terms, and as the two hist Uiou 0 n , > ,, T)r . vpr t v of attempting so small 

Golf considered it would be of little use to the State and would show more “® w ho agreed 

a loan than raising none. The Governor of the Bank said he bad spoken to Mr. Crossthwaite, 
with him that 1,000,000/. could be raised.” 

Mr. Robert Peel (afterwards Sir Mobert Peel), Chief Seorefary » Mr-. TO&nm Fuegerald, Chancellor of 

the Exchequer for Ireland, dated 18 May 18 lo. 

“I have no hesitation that I think all the argument in the enclosed is J^j 11 ltem ’ 1 C 

alternative being a loan of 1,000,000/. (and that possibly an overwhelming on^ fol . finandal 

“As for the degradation of Ireland, of not raising Seacl^ I Slink with Qoff too, her solitary 
prosperity does not entitle her to be very scrupulous on that head. I would show that you would 

million would be an exposure of her poverty, and not a proof of her wealth. It would show y 

raise more if you could. . . an( j perhaps get 1,400,000/. 

“If you raise no loan this year, you may cut a respectable figure next year, p P 

or 1,500,000/.” 

- ». i— *o — 4be — 

of debt to provide for the largely increased war expenditure, during the 16 years fiom 1801 ^ 
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and non-tax revenue. It is, therefore, a question to what extent the rise of revenue was 
due to the imposition of new duties or the augmentation of existing ones, and to what 
extent to the increase in the consumption of the articles upon which duties were 
levied. 


levied. 

The Appendix to the Report of the Select Committee of 1865 contains a number 
of tables by Mr. Chisholm, showing in various ways the increase of taxation in Great 
Britain and Ireland during the period 1801-16, inclusive. 

31. The estimated annual gains from the imposition or alteration of taxes are derived 
from the several budgets of the period and differ of course considerably from the 
actual annual produce of such taxes, in consequence, in the case of new duties, of 
the difficulty in forecasting such produce, and in the case of augmented duties in 
consequence of the diminished yield of articles subjected to increased taxation. It 
appears to be a significant fact, as marking the relative taxable capacity of the 
two countries at that time, that in Great Britain the actual net produce was much 
larger, and in Ireland much smaller, than the estimated gain. 

32. In connexion with this, we desire to call special attention to the statement made in 
the year 1815 in the Report of the Select Committee appointed by the House of 
Commons to inquire into public increase and expenditure in Ireland to the effect 
that “for several years Ireland has advanced in permanent taxation more rapidly 
“ than Great Britain itself, notwithstanding the immense exertions of the latter 

country, and including the extraordinary war taxes ; the permanent taxation of 

Great Britain having increased from 1801 in the proportion of 16£ to 10, and the 

whole revenue of Great Britain, including the war taxes, as 211 to 10, and the 
“ revenue of Ireland in the proportion of 23 to 10.” * 

33. It may be well to refer to some of the chief of the numerous taxes imposed upon 

Ireland during this period, and for this purpose it is convenient to compare with 1801, 
a single later year, in 1812. In the latter year the total revenue raised in Ireland 
amounted to 5,696,841Z., of which a little over one million was produced by non-tax 
revenue and by stamps, while the whole of the balance was raised in almost equal 
proportions by custom and excise. - }* The duty on home-made spirits in Ireland was 
2s. 4 \d. in 1801, and in 1812 it stood after a succession of rises at 5s. l£cZ. The 
duties on brandy and Geneva and on rum had, during the same period, been raised from 
8s. 7^Z. and 6s. 8fd. to 12s. 7 \d. and 10s. 3 \d. respectively. The duty on tea had been 
raised from 35 per cent, on superior teas and 20 per cent, on cheap teas to 96 per 
cent, on all teas. The duty on malt was at Is. Q^d. in 1801 and at 2s. 6|d. in 1812. 
An additional duty of 2s. 8 d. per cwt. was placed on sugar in 1801, and 3s 6d in 
1806. The duty on tobacco had risen from Is. to 3s. 2d. in the pound.! ’ It 
appears from these instances that there was during this period a very considerable 
rise in the indirect taxation of Ireland. At the same time it appears fiom a study 
of the “ official values ” of imports and exports of Ireland during this period that the 
bulk and volume of trade had received a considerable expansion. The total exports 
and imports were in 1802 represented by the official figure, 10,316,327Z and in the 
year 1814 by the official figure 13,278,721Z.§ It also appears from figures given 
m the Return, C.— 194, of 1834, page 9, as to the articles retained for consumption 
m Ireland at various periods that, as between 1790 and 1820, the consumption of 
spirits, tobacco, tea, and sugar had altogether considerably increased, although that 
of wine had very much diminished. Increase of consumption as well as increase 
m .rates of taxation seems therefore to have taken place in Ireland durino- this 
period. 6 

34. It appears, however, to be clear in view of the diminishing receipts from increasing- 
taxation and the inability to raise considerable loans in the country, that Ireland 
had during this period, notwithstanding her immunity from very large taxes which 
affected Great Britain only, been taxed to the extreme limits of her capacity The 
resu t of the impossibility under the financial arrangement of the Union as affected 
by the war, ot making the revenue of Ireland come within measurable distance of her 
expenditure, was the accumulation of a debt out of all proportion to her resources 
a result which led to the consolidation of the Exchequers in 1817. 

. 35. It was the desire of the framers of the Act of Union that the revenue and 
expenditure of t he two coun tries shou ld be unified as soon as possible. It is clear 


* The Committee added that in the 
in the proportion of 46f to 10. 
f Vol. 1. of Evidence, p. 372. 

§ Select Committee of 1865, p. 152. 


ending in 1815 the increase of Irish revenue had been 
t See returns C. 194 of 1834, and 511 of 1858. 
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bom a perusal of the speeches of Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh that this was 
L policy which would have been adopted at the time of the Union, had it not 
been for the fact that at that date the debt of Great Britain was very much in 
excess of that of Ireland* It was evidently the object of the framers ot the Act 
to limit (with certain exceptions) separate expenditure to the interest upon, and 
“j™g funds of, the pre-Union debt in each country, to. account all other expenditure 
asiomt or Imperial expenditure, to be borne in the defined proportions to arrange 
unless certain circumstances should render this impracticable, that future loans should 
be contracted upon the joint credit cf the two countries and to provide for and 
indicate as a desirable consummation a time when the unification of finance should 
be completed by the amalgamation of the separate debts and the establishment of 
an uniform system of taxation. 

The Amalgamation of the British and l Irish Exchequers in 1816-17. 

36. The two conditions which, under the terms of Article 7 of the Act of Union, had 
to be satisfied before this unification could take place, were— 

1 Either that the separate debts of both countries should be liquidated, or that their 

values should be to each other in the same proportions as the annual contributions, 

viz., 2 to 15 : and . , - ... . 

2 That it should appear to Parliament that “ the respective circumstances of the two 

' “ countries ” would “ thenceforth admit of their contributing indiscriminately 

“ by equal taxes imposed on the same articles in each, to the future expenditure 

“ of the United Kingdom.” 

37 The first of these conditions was fulfilled (subject to the question of construction of 
the Act, which will be discussed at a later point) by the increase of the separate Irish 
debt after the Union in a much more rapid proportion than the separate British 
debt, in consequence of the fact that it was possible to raise a much larger proportion 
of revenue within the year in Great Britain than in Ireland. 

38. Between the vears 1801 and 1817 the total British debt had less than doubled 
itself, having increased from 489,127,0577, to 737, 422,4697, while the Irish debt had 
during the same period almost quadrupled itself, having risen from 32 215 *237 to 
1 12,684,773 Z.f This much more rapid increase of the Irish debt seems to have been 
due not only to the fact that it was more practicable to meet a large part of the 
extraordinary war expenditure by war taxes in Great Britain than it was m Ireland, 
but also to. the fact that loans could be raised less expensively upon the credit 
of Great Britain than upon that of Ireland. The Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which investigated the financial relations between the two countries m the 
years 1811 to 1815, found that in the last-mentioned year the Irish debt had become to 
the British as 2 to 13 or 124, and was therefore in excess of the union proportion of 
2 to 15.J So far, therefore, "as this condition was concerned, it was open to Parliament 
(subject to the question of construction already mentioned), under the terms of 
the Act of Union to unify the debts, debt charges and the systems of taxation 
in the two countries, “subject to any particular exemptions or abatements m 
Ireland. 5 ’ 

39. A further condition in the Act of Union was that it should appear to Parliament 
“ that the respective circumstances of the two countries ” would admit of the uniform 
system of taxation contemplated. The pressing matter in 1815, when the beiect 
Committee made its Report, was not, however, the unification of taxation, which was 
not till long afterwards and then only gradually effected, but the amalgamation of 
the debt charges in order to save Ireland from the bankruptcy which was imminent. 
It was with this object that the Select Committee recommended and that the Mouse 
of Commons passed in May 1816 the following resolutions : 

“ 1. That it is the opinion of this Committee that the values of the respective debts of Great 
Ireland, estimated according to the provisions of the Acts ot Union, have been, P . ... T resoective 

Acts, in the same proportion to each other (within one-hundredth part of the said value with l the respective 
contributions of each country respectively, towards the annual expenditure ot the indiscriminately Ir- 
respective circumstances of the two countries will henceforth admit of their contnb o „ , Kj ^’^ 

equal taxes imposed upon the same articles upon each, to the future expenditure ol the United KJjgto, 
subject only to such particular exemptions or abatements m Ireland and in ® co , ’ * ;b *• ‘ J 

appear from time to time to demand ; and that it is no longer necessary to regulat Union with 

countries according to any specific proportion or according to the rules prescri e y , 

respect to such proportions. 


f Vol. I. of Evidence, pp. 483 and 486. 

J See Ibid., p. 333. 


f See Ibid., p. 380. 
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2 That it is the opinion of this Committee that it is expedient that all expenses henceforth to be incurred 
together with the interest and charges of all debts hitherto contracted, shall be so defrayed indiscriminatolv 
by equal taxes to be imposed on the same articles in each country; and that from time to time, as circumstances 
may require, such taxes should be imposed and applied accordingly, subject only to such exemptions and 
abatements m Ireland and Scotland as circumstances may appear to demand. 

“3. That it is the opinion of this Committee that such legislative measures should be adopted as mav i „ 
necessary to carry into further effect the purposes of the said Acts of Union, by consolidating tho public revenue 
ot (meat Brr.am and Ireland into one fund, and applying the same to the general services of the United Kingdom ’’ 


40. These resolutions were agreed to, and on the 10th June a Bill was brought into 
the House of Commons for consolidating the debts and public revenues of the two 
Kingdoms. By the 20th June the Bill had passed through all its stages in that 
House ; the only point which gave rise to any serious discussion being the proposed 
appointment of two new Lords of the Treasury in Whitehall, and of a resident Vice- 
Treasurer in Ireland.* 


41. The Bill received the Boyal Assent on the 1st July 1816 ; and it became the 
Act 56 Geo. 3. c. 98. Pursuant to that Act, all revenues in Great Britain and Ireland 
were, from and after the 5th Jannary 1817, to constitute one general fund, called the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom ; and that fund was to be charged with 
and indiscriminately applied to, (1) the services of the British and Irish debts • 
(2) the Civil List ; (3) all other services previously charged on the separate Consoli- 
dated Funds of the two Kingdoms ; and (4) supply services of the United Kingdom 
generally. 6 


42. The question, to which reference has already been made, has arisen whether the 

means by which the two debts were brought into the proportion of 2 to 15, viz., the 
disproportionate increase of the separate Irish debt, were in accordance ’with the 
terms of the Act of Union. It has been contended that it was intended by the Act 
that all debts raised after the Union should be treated as joint debt (whereas as 
a matter of fact no debt was so treated) that the Act contemplated the possible coming 
mto the proportion of 2 to 15 of the two pre-Union debts only, and that the only wav 
m which this could have properly happened under the Act of Union was by the 
more rapid liquidation of the larger debt. J 

43. The wording of the Act of Union in this respect appears to be ambiguous and 

its construction doubtful. The Select Committee on the taxation of Ireland in 1864 
examined three barristers with regard to the construction of subsections 7 and 8 
of Article 7 of the Act. Two of these witnesses maintained (one of them, Mr. Dillon, 
with some hesitation), that, strictly speaking, after the Union, no addition could be 
made to the separate debt of Ireland, except for local purposes, while Mr Napier on 
the other hand, who had been Lord Chancellor of Ireland, gave it as his opinion 
that an addition to the separate debt of Ireland, under circumstances which took place 
was distinctly contemplated by the Act.f 1 ’ 

44. Tho provisions in question seem to have been drawn in an obscure manner and 
there is some reason for thinking that important words which should have been 
inserted m subsection 7, were accidentally omitted. The words in that section 
which form one of the recitals, viz., “provided that if at any time, in raisin <>• 
“ their respective contributions hereby fixed for each country, the Parliament of the 

United Kingdom shall judge it fit to raise a greater proportion of such respective 
“ contributions m one country within the year than in the other,” are not followed in 
the operative part of the same sentence, by any words which relate to such a contingency. 
It was suggested m the evidence before the Select Committee of 1864 (A 206 &c ) 
that this first contingency had been lost sight of by the draftsman in the consideration 
of a second contingency, viz., the more rapid liquidation of debt in one country than 
m the other. J 


45. It is, we think, clear from the speeches of Lord Castlereagh, and of Mr. Foster,! 
that at the time of the Union, at any rate, both sides contemplated the increase of the 


* See Vol. I. of Evidence, pp. 333,334. 
t Report of Committee, A., 30, 801, 1082, 3591. 
j Vol. I. of Evidence, pp. 486 und 490. 

Mr. Foster (on the Irish side), on the 1 9th March 1800, contended that the debts might be brought into 
the proportion of 2 to lo in three years, by I he disproportionate rise of the Irish separate debt, and the 
liquidation of the British taken as co-operating causes. He said “ We owe 26 millions, they owe 361 bat 
■ ... .. shall owe 50, and they not above 3-10, we are to lose the benefit, we cannot bear equal taxation 
now, bet when we double our debt in three years we shall be richer and more adequate to support it Our 
• increase of poverty, and their increase of wealth, ate to bring ns to an equality of conditioi. so as to bear 
an equal, yof taxes contrary to all reason ; we are to increase our encumbrances in order to enjoy the Ml 
burden o! equal taxation with Britain, and the period fixed on for our undertaking this burden is to he 
■■ the moment or increased separate debt, and increased separate taxes in Ireland" when both our debts 
“ and taxes shall be doubled.” ’ 
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oonsrate Irish debt as one of the two modes in which the two debts might be brought 
to the ratio of 2 to 15. It is submitted that, in view of the fact that no question 
was raised as to the legitimacy of the increase of the separate debts by the Committees 
f 1811 1812 and 1815, and as the House of Commons by its resolutions of 1816, 
implied the legitimacy of that increase, it is not now properly open to question. Even 
supposing that the terms of the Act of Union, taken literally, do not expressly sanction 
the course of procedure which was in fact adopted, the maxim of law "fieri non oportmt ; 
factum valeat ” may well be held to apply to this ease. 

46 Opinions may also differ as to whether Parliament was, in 1816, justified in 
considering that the circumstances of the two countries would. thenceforth admit i ot 
uniform taxation, especially in view of the fact that for a long time subsequent to the 
war the systems of taxation remained very distinct, and are not even yet quite 
homogeneous. There is no evidence that any special consideration was given by 
Parliament to this question, or inquiry made. 

Settlement of Accoimts in 1817 . 

47. Between the year ending 5th January 1802 and that ending 5th January 1817 
(both inclusive), the total revenue raised in Ireland was 77 844194k The total 
expenditure charged against Ireland for the same period was 159,737,805k, of which 
62*969 550k was on account of separate expenditure, and 96,768,255/. was on account 
of ioint expenditure. The proportion actually payable by Ireland under the Act ot 
Union was 99,052,789/., but the difference of 2,284,534k (less some counter deductions, 
reducing that sum to 2,001,458k ) between this sum and the 96 7o8 255k actually charged 
was cancelled at the consolidation of the exchequers under the Act 57 Geo. 111. c. 48. 
s. 4. 

48 It appears, therefore, that the total revenue raised in Ireland during these 
16 years to 77 844,194/., was less by nearly twenty-two millions than the sums 
X# ' by Ireland under the let of Union (99,652,789/. in respect of pm 
expenditure, not to speak of the amount due for separate expenditure Out of this 
deficit of nearly 22 millions about two millions were, under the paper transactions at 
the date of ^consolidation of the exchequer, written off and cancelled Tie balance 
formed part of the Irish debt of 112,684,773/. amalgamated with that of Great Britain 
in 1817.* 

Summary of Period 1782 to 1817. 

49. The history of the financial relations between the two countries during the periods 
hitherto dealt with, may, we think, be summed up as follows 

(1 ) During the first part of the period from 1782 to the Union, the contributions 
of Ireland towards Imperial services were small, her revenue was moderate 
and the burden of her debt very light. During the years between the com- 
mencement of the French War in 1793 and the Union the Irish expenditure 
and debt were very rapidly increased. 

(2.1 It does not appear that the statesmen who framed the Articles ot Union, 

' although, as the event showed, they fixed by error the proportion of Irish 
contribution too high, were actuated by any desire of taxing Ireland .unfairly, 
or that under the financial arrangement the existing burdens of Ireland 
would, but for unforeseen circumstances, have been materially increased 
during the years which immediately followed 1/he Union. 

(3.) The enormous and unprecedented war expenditure between the years 1SU1 and 
1815 rendered the financial arrangement one which the resources ot Ireland 
were wholly inadequate to bear. . , 

(4.) Unless the course had been adopted of transferring the Irish debt, or the greater 
part of it, to Great Britain, and at the same time reducing Irish taxation 
the consolidation of the Exchequer and the amalgamation of the British 
and Irish debts were the only means, as things stood m 1816, of saving Ireland 
from bankruptcy. , . ,, ,, , , , , 

(5.) On the whole we are inclined to adopt the view expressed by Mr. Ghishoim at 
the conclusion of the elaborate investigation into the financial relations of 
the two countries at this period contained in the return of public income and 

* See Vol. I. of Evidence, pp. 334, 335. 
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expenditure prepared by him and presented to the House of Commons in 1869 
viz. : — ’ 

Without reference to the question whether the proportion required bv 
the Treaty of Union to be contributed by Ireland was just and 
according to her relative ability, that the provisions of the Treaty 
so far as they were applicable to the mode of adjusting the joint 
accounts, were construed by the several Parliamentary Committees 
and the actual settlement of the accounts was effected upon principles 
the most favourable to Ireland.”* 1 

tt 5 -°* ? im P° s . sible \° say with any certainty, whether, supposing that the Legislative 
Union had not taken place, the Irish expenditure between 1800 and 1817 would have 
bee » ? A an y degree equal to the expenditure which was charged against Ireland under 
the 7th Article of the Act of Union. The pre-Union Irish Parliament was to a great 
extent controlled by officials acting as the agents of the British Government who 
conld usually, except when as in 1782 and 1785, very strong national feeling was 
aroused, carry out m the Parliament the policy of that Government.! Even however 
when due allowance is made for this influence and for the feeling which ’the Irish 
Parliament, as then' constituted, would probably have had in favour of the vigorous 
prosecution of the French war, it ,s difficult to believe that an Irish House of Commons 
would have consented to so large an annual expenditure and so enormous an increase of 
the national debt, as that which automatically took place under the operation of the 
financial arrangement of the Act of Union, as affected by the great cost of the war 
nSfl N tV;fT n i f TCnlf , the y tad been disposed to sanction the increase, itis hardly 
possible that Ireland upon her unassisted credit could have raised loans in anv degree 
approaching m magnitude those which were raised under the Union upon the nominal 
credit of Heland, but virtually upon that of the Parliament and Government of the 
United Kingdom and if Ireland, after a certain point, had been unable to raise further 
was liabl™ 1 * W ° UW baTC be<m PU * *° ^ Bums by Way ° { interest t0 which her revenue 

General Review of Period subsequent to 1817. 

51 By the operation of the provisions of the Act of Union, of the resolution passed 
by the House of Commons in 1816 and of the Act of Parliament consolidating the two 
Exchequers taken together, Ire and passed in 1817 from the legal position of a separate 
country contributing m a certain proportion towards joint expenses to that of a fiscallv 
as well as legislatively integral part of the United Kingdom, except for such “ partiS 
exemptions and abatements " from the general taxation as Parliament might allow 
a privilege to which Scotland might also be entitled. , The words of the Act of Uni™ 
appear to bear the construction that although no tax was to be levied in Ireland “ 
Scotland which was not evied m England, or could be levied at higher rates m Ireland 
01 Scotland than m England, yet that taxes might be levied in England from which 
the other two countries were wholly or partially exempt. 6 

52. We consider this provision in the Act of Union to be of o-reat and i 

importance to the present inquiry, showing, as it does, that the claim of Ireland to 
special consideration m fiscal matters as a distinct section of the United Kingdom has 
never been suffered to become extinct, and that it is therefore even from * ? 

of view, impossible to consider Ireland, as being, fiscally no more than a cert? 1 P * 

TUa *° ba ‘^ foundation 1 of* the 

in| g £nd^^^ 

wholly or partially exempt was for some time after the close of the war very consMeraMe 
disappeared^ 6 ’ *** ^ough it has^ never whdly 

hafela^eTsZTsn-™ 1516 ‘° ** of period which 

(1) to be attached to the phrase 

(2) by a general survey of the revenue derived from Great Britain and Ireland 

respectively during that period. J-reiand 

* Report, on Public Income and Expenditure, C. 366 of 1 869, Part VI p 477 ~ 

h ° ldi ”S »« from Mr. Ieekys history and otter sources of 
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It will then he necessary to consider the chief causes of the substantial changes in 
the incidence of taxation. 

The distinction hetwem the Beverme actually collected in, mi the true Bmmue derived 
from, Great Britawi and Ireland respectively. 

« We have beam obliged to devote much attention to the question of the difference 
between the exchequer revenue collected in, and the true revenue derived from Grea ■ 
Britain and Ireland respectively. _ 

% Previously to the year 1823 Ireland possessed a distinct system of customs. 1 he 
statesmen who framed the Act of Union appear to have had in view the desirability of 
making the trade between the two countries altogether free. They were, kowevm, 
S to make some concessions to mercantile interests, and to continue for 20 years 
certain protective duties which existed at the date of the Union. 

57 Commissioners were appointed to inquire into the proper future policy in this 
matter and in the result of their Report, made in 1822, Parliament passed the Acts 
4 Geo 4. c. 74. and 5 Geo. 4. c. 43. the effect of which was to place the trade between 
Great' Britain and Ireland upon the footing of a coasting trade, and to remove al 
restrictions upon the cross-channel traffic, except as to such articles of excise, as were 
subiect to duties in one country and not in the other, or to different rates of du y. 

In these cases the excess of British duties was drawn back upon the imports into 
Ireland from Great Britain, and paid upon the imports into Great Britain from 
Ireland.* 

58 The new regulations of the customs established (under the provisions of the Act 
fi Geo 4 c 107.) from the 5th January 1826, have prevented the keeping of any record 
of foreign goods upon which duty had been paid in one country, and whien had then 
been imported duty-free into the other. Up to the year 1825 accounts were kept to 
show the quantities and official values of all articles shipped from one country to the 
other, hut from 1825 there is no record of the cross-channel traffic, except with regard 
to spirits, in the case of which the “ permit" system is in force. 

59 The unification of the customs system, in itself, would seem to be an obvious and 
satisfactory corollary of the consolidation of the Exchequers m 1817 It has, however, 
increased the difficulty of the present inquiry. In the first place it has deprived us m 
endeavouring to estimate the relative wealth of Great Britain and Ireland, of the 
assistance that we might have derived from an accurate knowledge of the relative 
exports and imports of the two countries, one of the tests indicated by the Act of 
Union, and, in the second place, it has made it more difficult to ascertain the real 
incidence of taxation upon the inhabitants of the two countries, or, m other words, the 
actual share of revenue contributed by each area of population. 

60. The difficulty in question is well put by Sir Edward Hamilton in his Memo- 

randum-u ^ evident that Customs and Excise Duty duties may be collected in Great 
Britain in respect of articles which are consumed in Ireland and and 

that in that case the revenue derived from the duty is properly to be credited, not 
to the country in which the duty is collected, but to the country m which the duty- 
•paid article is consumed.” 

If, for instance, a pound of tea is landed and pays duty in London and is subsequently 
sold and consumed in Ireland, the revenue in respect of that tea is collected m London 
but really paid in tbe retail price of the tea in Ireland. Tbe reverse would be true of 
spirits manufactured and taxed in Ireland but sold and consumed in Englan .. 

61. The attempt has, in recent years, been made by the Treasury to estimate with 
some degree of exactitude the revenue which is truly derived from England, bcotiand, 
and Ireland respectively. The principles upon which this estimate has been made are 
explained in the Treasury Return, C. 329, of 1.891, and since that date a special financial 
return, embodying that estimate, has been made annually. We commenced our inquiry 
by examining the chief officials of the Customs and Inland Revenue Departments with 
regard to these Returns. Exactitude might have been expected m the case ot the 
movement of spirits between one part of the United Kingdom and another, inasmuc 


* See Answers 4-10 and Yol. I, of Evidence, p. 342. 


| Vol. I. of Evidence, p. 342. 
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as “ permits ” or licenses for the excise authorities to move the soirits have 
been necessary The Inland Revenue Department have, however, discovered that Lor 

L reourre T Y hi <* they hope will now be avoided, occurred 
m the statistics of this movement previously to 1891.* An estimate of the movement 
of the other dutiable articles, such as tea, tobacco, wine, and beer, can only in ft! 
absence of any permit system, be arrived at by indirect means. For this purpose fnfor 
mat, on has been obtained by the Revenue Departments from shipping 5 X.”Z 
SnanriXf from traders .and upon this information the estimates contained in the 
tinancial -eturns are based. It must be remembered that it was not possible to ask 
the informants to do more than to observe the movement of these goods during a few 
consecutive months and that the estimates in the returns are arrived at by applfcati™ 

• bvft gen ffi 1 L 1 “f.^e results of these short periods of observation. It is admitted 
by the officials who have given evidence before us that the figures given in the Financial 
Relations Returns as the true revenue of each of the three kingdoms cannot be 
regarded as more than a fairly near approximation to the facts.f 

62. If the difficulty, of ascertaining the real incidence of taxation at the present date 
after special inquiry is so great, it is still less possible to state with any nETTSLZh 
to accuracy that incidence during the period which intervenes betwee/the unification 

18<D 6 m I®? 3 ’ T 8 the c 9 mmenc6 ment of the Financial Relations Returns in 

ft 9 T at tenipt has, however, been made m a Return (0. 313 of 1894) prepared bv 

the Treasury m pursuance of an order made by the House of Commons In this 
return which has been reprinted as an Appendix in Yol. I. of Evidence p 392 an 

TeETm 1819 2™' TTssT 90 6j j ea ‘ Bntain belaud is given' for eLy Tenth 
are explained. ItTs ad “o^ “he 

token 8 ™° re tial1 a t0leraWe approximation to the actual facts, and as such it must b! 

63 This return shows reasons for believing that in the earlier rant of 

froS SreT'R T d 6 T°i a U ? b i tWe “ 1820 and 1830 ’ the ex P° rts cf duty-paid articles 
T, 13 ? 1 Britain to Ireland greatly exceeded the counter export of duty-paid 
articles from Ireland to Great Britain. This excess appears to have ■ ■ i ! 
steadily after the year 1830 until, soon after 1870, the bafance turned, and thLeTport 
of duty-paid goods from Ireland began to exceed the import. Two independent causes 
for this change are suggested m the return, viz . 1 P ent ®™ ses 

1. The abolition or reduction of the customs duties on most of the foreign and 

colomal goods, for which London is the great entrepot ■ g 

2. lhe growth of the Irish export trade in spirits, beer, and manufactured tobacco. 

To these causes may perhaps be added the enhancement since 1853 of the duties nn 
Irish spirits, and the decrease of the Irish population of consumers. 

64. According to the calculation made in this return the “true n • - 

from Ireland in 1829 exceeded the revenue collected there by about one million CtTo 
years later, in 1889, the revenue collected in Ireland exceeded by rather mLe than the 
same sum the true revenue derived from Ireland Tim Uf+L r ^ 

appears subsequently increased with great rapidity. ' According to tEstimato wl* 
latest of the Annual Financial Relations Returns, fhe ’year «£& ? £ 

actually paffi by That !ou“ K^i,”d£ tTfte W Th^Tt *“■ 
and beer to about that amount were exported from Ireland to Great Britam’ InThT 
case of customs the amount of revenue collected in that year in Ireland TEund to 
correspond very nearly with the estimated amount of revenue derived Tom the Iri h 
consumer. This appears to be chiefly due to the fact that the value of the tobacco 
which islanded m Ireland, manufactured there, and then sent duty-paid to LToldT 
Great Britain almost counterbalances the value of those dntlabl/ fL* ° i * 
which tea is the most important, which are to l cLrideTabtex St laTdS if L t d„°n 
and subsequently sent on, duty-paid, to be consumed in Ireland. London 

* See Evidence of Sir Alfred Milner, A. 552, &c. 

f See Evidence given by Sir. H. Murray and Mr. Pittar, Answers 1-503 
t C. 314 of 1894, Vol. 1. of Evidence, p. 406. * * 1-^3. 

§ The revenue collected in Ireland in that year was 9 650 649/ • tl,« . 

Difference ==2,082,000/. * ’ y/- ’ the e&tim ated true revenue was 7,508,649/. 
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The true Revenue derived from Ireland since 1819. 
an ip he two following tables show concisely (1) the revenue actually collected in 
Great Britain and Ireland for every tenth year from 1819 to 1890, (2) the estimated 
true revenue at each of these dates : 

H ) Table showing Revenue as Collected in G-reat Britain and Ireland for every 
V ' Tenth Year from 1819 to 1890 with the relative Per-centages and Amounts per 
Head in each Country. 



Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 


Revenue as 
Collected, j 

Revenue as 
Collected. 

Revenue. 

Per- 

centage. 

Per- 

centage. 

Per Head. 

Per Head. 

1819 to 5 January 1820 - 
1829 to 5 January 1830 - | 
1839 to 3 January 1840 - ; 
18-19 to 5 January 1 850 
1859-60 to 3 1 March 1860 
1869-70 to 31 March 18 7 0 
1879-80 to 31 March 1880 
1889-90 to 31 March 1890 

* 

52,605,508 

50,928,489 

47,286,842 

53,128,685 

63,889,246 

68,255,547 

72,344,244 

85,565,595 

£ 

5,253,909 

4,461,217 

4,574.150 

4,338,091 

7,097,904 

7,331.058 

7,331,376 

9,005,932 

£ 

57,859,417 

55,389,706 

51,860,992 

57,466,776 

70,987,150 

75,586,605 

80,175,620 

94,571,527 

90- 8 
92-0 

91- 2 

92- 4 

89- 7 

90- 0 

89- 9 

90- 3 

9- 2 
8-0 
8-8 
7-6 

10-3 

10- 0 
10-1 

9-7 

£ s. d. 
3 14 8 
3 2 8 

2 11 0 
2 11 1 

2 8 10 
311 8 

& s. d. 

0 15 5 

0 11 4 

0 11 2 

0 18 2 

117 1 

j 1 10 3 

1 1 18 3 

1893-94 to 31 March 1894 

88,728,428 

| 9,650,649 

98,379,077 

90-2 

9-8 


1 ~ 


v 0TE i u Table 1 the revenue as collected in Great Britain includes that revenue wtucn is atinoutaoie toi mpei mi suiulbo 

tad "therefore neither free, Great Britain nor from Ireland (re. Return C. 313 of 1894, page 28). Tm. revenue hue been 
deducted from Table 2. The annual amount of such revenue is the difference between the totals m Tables 1 and 2. 


(2.) Table showing True Revenue, as estimated by the Treasury, of Great Britain and 
Ireland for every Tenth Year from 1819 to 1890, with the relative Per-centage 
and Amounts per Head for each Country. 


| 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Great 1 
Britain. 

Ireland. 

Estimated 

Revenue. 

Estimated 

Revenue. 

Revenue. 

Per- 

centage. 

Per 

centage. 

Per Head. 

Per Head. 

1819 to 5 January 1820 - 
1829 to 5 January 1830 - 
1839 to 5 January 1840 - 
1849 to 5 January 1850 - 
1859-60 to 31 March I860 
1869-70 to 31 March 1S70 
1879-80 to 31 March 1880 
1889-90 to 31 March 1890 

51,445,764 

49,637,892 

46,262,412 

51,870,866 

61,386,845 

65,600,612 

69,760,870 

84,851,809 

£ 

5,256,564 
5,502,125 
5,415,889 
4,861,465 
7,700,334 
7 426.332 
7,280,856 
7,863,661 

£ 

56,702,328 

55,140,017 

51,678,301 

56,732,331 

69,087,179 

73,026,944 

77,041,726 

92,715,470 

90-7 

90- 0 
89-5 

91- 4 

88- 9 

89- 8 

90- 5 

91- 5 

9 ' 3 
10-0 

10- 5 
8-6 

11- 1 
10-2 

9-5 

3 13 0 

3 11 
2 9 11 
2 9 11 
2 13 1 
2 10 4 
2 7 0 
2 11 5 

£ s. d. 
0 15 5 
0 14 2 
0 13 2 

0 14 9 

1 6 7 

1 8 2 
1 13 5 

1893-94 to 31 March 1894 

89,286,978 

7,568,649 

96,855,627 ] 92-2 

5 ' 8 

~ 



66. It must be observed that the population of Ireland was in 1821, 6,801,827, in 
1841, 8,175,124, in 1851, 6,552,385, and in 1891, 4,704,750. The population of Great 
Britain has risen steadily from 14,091,757 in 1821, to 33,028,172 in 1891.' ^ 

Taking the estimated true revenue given in the second table as the best indication 
of actual revenue which can be obtained attention may be called to the following 
facts : — 

In 1819-20 the true revenue, including non-tax revenue, derived from Great 
Britain was 51,445,764L, and in 1889-90, sixty years later it was 85,565,595 1. In 
1819—20 the true revenue derived from Ireland was 5,256,654 1., and in 1889-90 it was 
7,863,661 1. 

Therefore in 1889-90 the revenue of Great Britain was higher by 33,406 ,035 L 
or 39 '36 per cent, than it was in 1819, while the revenue of Ireland had increased by 
2,607,097 /.. or 33 T 5 per cent.f 

* See Vol. I. of Evidence, ]>. -179. t Vol. II. of Evidence, A. 9477. 

Note. — T he figures of estimated true revenue to 1890 are taken from the Return O. 313 or I8J4 v i ease 
Return), and as to year 1893-94 from the Return C. 314 of 1894 (Financial Relations Return) . 

The figures per head are based on the decennial census of 182 x and onwards. 

The figures for 1889-90 and 1893-94 in each Table include the sums collected as Exchequer revenue but 
handed over under recent legislation to local authorities. 

U 4 
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Between 1889-90 and 1893-4 the revenue of G-reat Britain further increased hv 
about five millions, while that derived from Ireland has slightly fallen. I n J 
ecennial year between 1820 and 1850 did the true revenue derived from Ireland 
exceed about 5| millions. In no decennial year subsequently to 1860 has it been 
less than millions and it has usually exceeded that amount. The average revenue 
of the four decennial years up to and including 1850 is 5,259,010 Z. The averae-e nf 
the four later decennial years is 7,567,795 l. 6 1 

It thus appears that virtually the whole increase in revenue derived from Ireland 
since 1819, took place during the decade 1850-60. Between 1820 and 1850 the Irish 
true revenue without very great fluctuations stood at about 5{- millions. Subsequently 
to i860 it has stood without great fluctuations at about 7\ millions. J 

It may, therefore, be said that in this period about 2J- millions per annum w 6w 
added to the permanent taxation of Ireland. 

67. We desire to point out that during the ten years 1844 to 1853, inclusive the 
total revenue collected in Ireland was 44,282,000Z., or an average of 4,428, 2002 ’ ner 
annum. During the ten years 1855 to 1864, inclusive, it was 65,999,0002. or an 
average of 6,599,9002. per annum, an increase of about 49 per cent. During the first 
of these periods, the total revenue collected in Great Britain was 528,852,000 1., or an 
average of 52,885,2002. per annum. During the second period, it was 626,737 0002 
or an average of 62,673,7002. per annum, an increase of about 18 per cent. During- 
the whole period 1844 to 1864, the true revenue derived from Ireland seems to have 
been m excess of the revenue collected there.* 

68. It is desirable to reprint from the Appendix to Yol. II. of Evidence, p. 191 the 
following important table, showing the per capita proportions in which “ estimated 
true revenue m Great Britain and Ireland has been derived since 1819, from taxes 
upon commodities, and other or direct taxes. The table, for which the Commission is 
indebted to bir Edward Hamilton, does not, like the tables last given, include « non-tax” 
revenue, such as that derived from the Post Office. It will be seen that in Ireland a 
much larger proportion of revenue is raised by means of taxation of articles of con- 
sumption, and a muchsmaller proportion by taxes on income and property, than is the 
case m Great Britain. 

Statement showing how much of the Estimated True Revenue derived from Great 
Britain and Ireland, respectively, represents the proceeds of Taxes on Commodities 
or Indirect Taxes, and how much represents the proceeds of other Taxes or Direct 
Taxes, together with per capita Calculations, since the amalgamation of the British 
and Irish Exchequers. 

[N.B.— -The estimated true revenue from taxes, is the collected revenue in each Kiugdom, exclusive of Imperial receints -ift 
being adjusted in accordance with Parliamentary Paper 313 of 1894.] 6 imperial receipts, aft 



Taxes on Commodities. 
: 

Other Taxes. 

Total Tax Revenue. 


Britain. 

Ireland. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland, j 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

1 Total. 

1819-20 - 

£ 

34,220,660 

£ 

3,752,798 

£ 

15,290,686 

1,158,776 

£ 

•19,511,346 

£ 

4,911,574 

54,422,920 

Per head of population according to 
Census figures of 5th April 1821 





91 '0 p.c. 

9-0 p.c. 

100 

2 1. 8s. 7d. 

11s. 

1/. Is. 8d. 

3s. 5 d. 

31. 10s. 3d. 

14s. 5 d. 

_ 

1829-30 .... 

34,403,357 

4,454,738 

13,013,325 

612,759 

47,416,682 

5,067,497 

52,484,179 

Per head of population according to 





90-4p.c. 

9 6 p.c. 

100 

Census figures of 5th April 1831 

2 1. 2s. Id. 

11s. 6 d. 

15s. lid. 

Is. Id. 

21. 18s. 

13s. Id. 

_ 

1839-40 - - - 

31,811,527 

4,530,469 

12,106,628 

546,193 

43,918,155 

5,076,662 

48,994,817 

Per head of population according to 






40-4 p.c. 

100 

Census figures of 5th April 1841 

1 1. 14s. 4 d. 

11s. id. 

13s. Id. 

Is. 4d. 

21. 7s. 5 d. 

12s. 5 d. 

w 

1849-50 - - 

31,502,985 

3,986,307 

18,148,394 

577,205 

49,651,379 
94 ‘6 p.c. 

4,563,512 

54,214,891 

Per head of population according to 





8-4p.c. 

100 

Census figures of 5th April 1851 

1 1. 10s. 3d. 

12a. 2d. 

17s-. 5 d. 

Is. 9d. 

21. 7s. 8a. 

13s. lid. 

_ 

1859-60 - - 

36,593,373 

5,969,539 

21,273,218 

1,371,369 

57,866,591 

7,340,908 

65,207,499 

Per head of population according to | 






11 '3 p.c. 

100 

Census figures of 5th April 1861 

11. 11s. Id. 

1 1. 0s. Id. 

18s. 5 d. 

4s. 9d. 

21. 10s. 

12. 5s. 4 d. 

- 


* See Vol. I. of Evidence, pp. 849 and 397. 
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— 

Taxes on Commodities. 

Other Taxes. 

Total Tax Revenue. 


Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

1869-70 - - - - 

£ 

33,442,962 

£ 

5,543,673 

£ 

26,235,331 

1,324,458 

* i 

59,678,293 | 
89-7 P-c. 

£ 

6,868,131 
10 ' 3 p.c. 

£ 

66,546,424 

100 

Per head of population according to 
Census figures of 5th April 1871 

lZ. 5s. 8<Z. 

lZ. 0s. 6(Z. 

1Z. 0s. Id. 

4$. lid. 1 

. 2Z. 5s. 9 d. 1 

lZ. 5s. 5d. 

- 

1879-80 - - 

34,976,077 

i 5,188,064 

25,084,131 

1,249,058 ' 

60,060,208 
90' 3 p.c. 

6,437,122 
! 9-7 p.c. 

66, 497;, 330 
100 

Per head of population according to 
Census figures of 5th April 1881 

lZ. 3s. 7d. 

lZ. 0s. Id. 

16s. lOd. j 

4s. lCd. 

2Z. 0s. 5d. 

1 lZ. 4s. lid. 

- 

1889-90 - - - - 

38,277,759 

5,456,765 

33,310,628 j 

1,363,647 

71,588,387 
91 -3 p.c. 

6,820,412 
i 8-7 p-c. 

78,408,799 

100 

Per head of population according to 
Census figures of 5th April 1891 

1/. 3s. 2<Z. 

1Z. 3s. 2d. 

lZ. 0s. 2d. 

5s. lOd. 

27. 8s. 4d. 

1 Z. 9s. 

- 

1893-94 

40,710,908 

5,072,544 

35,085,128 

1,571,175 

75,796,036 
91-9 p.c. 

6,643,719 

82,43.9,755 

100 

Per head of population according to 
Registrar-General's estimate for 1st 
July 1893 - 

lZ. 4s. Id. 

lZ. 2s. 

lZ. 0s. 9 d. 

6s. lOd. 

j 2 Z. 4s. lOd. 

| 1Z. 8s. lOd. 

- 


It appears from this statement that the total tax revenue has fallen m Great Britain 
from Si. 10 s. 3d. per head in 1819 to 21. 4s. 10 d. in 1893 ; while it has risen in Ireland 
during the same period from 14s. 5 d. per head to 11. 8s. 10 d. 

69. Attention may now be called to the following changes in the taxation of the 

United Kingdom, viz. : — _ . . , . , j.-, • 

1. The abolition of taxes to which Great Britain was sub]ect, but which did not 

extend to Ireland. . _ . 1 . 

2. The equalisation of lower rates, in certain cases m Ireland with the higher rates 

prevailing in Great Britain or in England. . , 

3. The extension to Ireland of certain taxes from which she had previously been 

exempted. 


Abolition of Taxes to which Great Britain was subject, but which did mt extend 
to Ireland. 

10. The following calculations are taken from .the documents prepared by Mr. 
Chisholm, for the Select Committee of 1865 (Appendix, pp. 144, 145) . 

(1.) Estimated total revenue derived in Great Britain tor the nve years, 1817 to 1821, 
from taxation not imposed upon Ireland. 


Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 


£ 

14,347,204 

44,096,425 

13,126,966 

29,826,855 


Total - 101,397.450 


Annual average 

(2.) Similar account for the year 1845. 

Income Tax - 
Land and assessed taxes - 
Hackney carriages 
Stage carriages 

Spirits, excess over rates in Ireland 

Patent medicines - 

Soap - - - 

Bricks - 

Hops - 

Post horses - 


- 20,279,490 


£ 

- 5,182,649 

- 4,441,746 

65,933 

431,371 

- 2,350,304 

28,942 

963,507 

561,867 

257,447 

169,853 


Total 

U 88880. 


- 14,453,619 

X 
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(3.) A similar account for the year 1863-4. 


Land and assessed taxes - 

£ 

- 3,260,671 

Railway passengers 

403,625 

Hackney carriages 

98,121 

Stage carriages - 

128,475 

Patent medicines 

49,849 

Race horses 

7,288 

Total 

- 3,948,029 


(4.) A similar account for the year 1893-4. 

Land and assessed taxes - 
Railway duty - 
Patent medicines - 

Total 


£ 

3,604,142 

279,093 

220,549 


4,103,784 


It thus appears that the burden upon Great Britain of that part of Imperial taxation 
from which Ireland was either wholly or partially exempt has been gradually reduced 
from an annual average of about 20 millions between 1817 and 1821 to about 
4 millions at present. 

• ™t er ihg into details with regard to the remissions in the years 

immediately following 1871 of the extraordinary taxes remaining over from the preceding 
^Qurf 6 * 10 * 3 ’ Ve l ? es i re to , ?° te Bome °f <*ief remissions subsequently to the year 
188° of excise duties which did not extend to Ireland. The beer duty, produeinw 
about three millions m 1829, was repealed in 1830. The duty on printed cottons” 
producing over two millions m 1829 was repealed, in 1831 ; that on candles, then 
PooQ U ° mg ™s repealed m 1832 ; the duty on starch, producing 11 7,0001 in 

1833, was repealed in 1834 ; half of the soap duty. was remitted in 1833 These changes 
m taxation not extending to Ireland immediately followed the first measure of 

?T-onm 7 y rei °n^ ; “* a , latOT ,P e ™d, in 1853, the soap duty, then producing 
1 ,1 < 0,000/., was wholly repealed ; the duty on bricks, then producing 456,000/., was 
K , m L ° 50 \ and tte dut 7 on tops, to the estimated amount of 250,000/, besides 
98,b71/., custom duty, was repealed in 1862* ’ 

In aU these cases the remission of taxation was a relief of Great Britain, but did 
not directly benefit Ireland. 


Equalisation of Lower Hates in certain Gases in Ireland with the Maher Bates 
prevailing in Great Britain or in England. 

72 l In 78 f 2 1416 ® ta “P dllties in Maud were assimilated to those in Great Britain at 
an estimated gam to the revenue of about 120,000/. for the first year. The leason 
given by Sir Robert Peel for this step was that Ireland was to be exempted from the 
income tax which he was then re-imposing upon Great Britain.f 

73. The following table from Sir Edward Hamilton’s Memorandum,! shows the 
senes of steps by which the duties on spirits in Ireland and Scotland were raised to 


* Answers of Sir E. Hamilton, 9340-60, also .Select Committee of 1865 an lie „ . . 

Committee ot Ireland Revenue, 1870, Yol. 1 1, p. 210 ; and Return C -194 of 1919 .,„,i t? * d 7,' ? ep „ or£ 

It is observed on page 12 of the last mentioned Treasury Return ' that the incidence of ° f 3 89< !i' 

duties, and also of that on salt, repealed in 1825, may safely be assumed to have Sen solSl ’ ^ re ’ n : e " t ! on . e<l 

f T ol. II. of Evidence, pp. 225 and 253. 
j Vol. I. of Evidence, p. 343. 
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the level of those in England, and the subsequent increase of these duties for the 
United Kingdom, to the year 1394 :* — 


Year. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Remarks. 



d. 


d. 

S. 

d. 


1817 

10 

3 

6 

2 

5 

n 

Parliamentary Papers, 

1819 - 

11 

8£ 

6 

2 

5 

7 i 

No. 330 of 1865, 

1823 

11 

Si 

2 

4 4 

2 

4| 

p. 138 ; and No. 

1825 - 

7 

0 

2 

10 • 

2 

10 

C. 82-1. of 1870, 

1830 


6 

3 

4 

3 

4 i 

Vol. II. 

1835 - 

7 

Q 

3 

4 

2 

4 


1840 

7 

10 

3 

8 ! 


8 


1842 - 

7 

10 

3 

8 

5 

8 


1843 - 

7 

10 

3 

8 

2 

8 


1853 

7 

10 

4 

8 

3 

4 

1 

1854 - 

7 

10 

6 

0 

4 

0 


1855 

8 

0 

8 

0 

6 

2 


j 1858 - 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 


1800 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 


1890 - 

10 

6 

10 

6 

1 10 

6 


1894 

11 

0 

11 

0 

1 11 

0 

| 


Extension of the Income Tax to Ireland. 

74. The income tax, which was first imposed on Great Britain in the year 1793, and 
Avas repealed in the year 1816, was re-imposed upon Great Britain ^ in the year 1842. 
Ireland was, however, exempted from income tax until the year 1853. 

75. The reasons which were given by Sir Robert Peel for re-imposing the income 
tax in Great Britain in 1842 were — 

(1) the existence of an annual deficit ; 

(2) his desire to carry out certain fiscal reforms with a view to lighten the burde ns 

upon the materials of manufacturing industry. 

He stated as his reasons for not imposing the tax upon Ireland that that country had 
i iio t been subject to it during the war period, and that, in consequence of the exemption 
of Ireland from the assessed taxes, no machinery for the collection of tne income tax 
existed there.f 

76. As an equivalent, however, Sir Robert Peel extended the stamp dirties to 
Ireland and placed an additional Is. duty on Irish spirits, which was taken off again 
in the following year. In 1845, the income tax was renewed in Great Britain, not now 
to meet a deficit, but to enable the Government to carry out further fiscal reforms with 
a view to lightening the burdens on manufacturing industry and consumption. Sir 
Robert Peel, on this occasion, stated as an additional reason for not extending the tax 
to Ireland that from the proposed remission of duties Ireland would derive some, but 
Great Britain “ by far the greater advantage.” 

77 In 1853, Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, having a current 
surplus of nearly a million, proposed a Budget still further and very greatly relieving 
the fiscal burdens on manufactures and articles of consumption. t Among other meaus 
of effecting this he extended the income tax to Ireland, and placed an additional 
duty of 8d. per gallon on Irish spirits. As a partial set-off he relieved Ireland 
from all liability in respect of certain loans called the Consolidated Annuities, which 
had been raised in connexion with the introduction of the poor law system into 
Ireland, and with the steps taken to mitigate the effects of the great famine with which 
that country had been visited. The capital debt at the date of the remission amounted 
to more than four millions, and the annual relief was equivalent to about 25U,UUUf. 
representing the charge for interest in respect of these annuities and repayment ot 
capital. The income tax is stated to have produced from Ireland m the first year ot 


* In the year 1895 the spirit duty was again reduced to 10s. (id. 

t Vol. II. of Evidence, p. 253. t f b \ d -’V- 2 ? ", . . , 

Note to the above Table.— The duty on foreign spirits was equalised in 18-3, when the late was fixed, 
at 1/ . 2s. lid. It was lowered in 1846 to 15s. per gallon, at which rate the duty was levied until 1860, 
when foreign spirits were introduced into the United Kingdom at the rate charged on home-made spirits 
excepting only that a surtax (originally iixed at 5 d. and in 1881 at id. per gallon), was placed on foreign spirits 
in consideration of the loss and hindrance caused to the home distillers by excise restrictions. 
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its imposition the sum of 460,000/.* The attention of the Commission has been 
called to the fact that a Select Committee of the House of Lords had already, in 1852 
after a careful inquiry, recommended the free and unconditional remission of nearly 
one-half of this debt.j* It has further been pointed out that the remission of the 
Consolidated Annuities in 1853 was a very small compensation to Ireland for the 
imposition of the income tax, especially having regard to the fact that the annuities 
even if they had not eventually been remitted for other considerations, would have 
been repaid in a certain number of years, and that the charges for them would there- 
upon have ceased, but that the income tax, as it proved, although contrary, no doubt 
to Mr. Gladstone’s anticipation in 1853, has entered into our system of permanent 
taxation.! 


General Result of Period 1853-1860. 

78. It has been shown (paragraphs 66 to 68) that the period 1853 to 1860 was, in 
consequence of the extension of the income tax and the equalisation of spirit duties, the 
period within which the great increase of the permanent taxation of Ireland took place. 
Broadly speaking, as we have pointed out, the permanent taxation of Ireland may 
be said to have been raised during this period to the extent of about 2|- millions per 
annum. It does not appear that there was anything in the circumstances of Ireland 
in the period 1853-60 which justified so large an increase. 

79. It must be observed that, during the preceding decade, (1) the poor law system 
had been established in Ireland, involving an immense increase to local rates ; (2) the 
Corn Laws had been repealed, involving the rapid destruction of the Irish export 
trade in cereals : (3) Ireland had suffered great losses through the potato disease and 
its results ; (4) that a great decline had been taking place in Irish manufacturing 
industries. § 

80. Much evidence of the wretched condition of the poorer classes in Ireland in the 
middle of the century, when the great increase of taxation took place, is to be found 
in various inquiries made at that epoch. 

The Report of the Devon Commission in 1 845 said : — “ A reference to the evidence 
“ of mosi: of the witnesses will show that the agricultural labourer of Ireland continues 
“ to suffer the greatest privations ; that he continues to depend upon casual and 
“ precarious employment for subsistence ; that he is still badly housed, badly fed, 
“ badly clothed, and badly paid for his labour. The labouring classes live under 
“ sufferings greater, we believe, than the people of any other country in Europe have 
“ to sustain.” 

The Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the Consolidated 
Annuities in 1852, stated that there was reason to think that previously to the famine 
of 1846-47 the wealth and resources of Ireland, although the poorest classes suffered 
great privations, had been advancing, but that since the famine the resources of the 
country had been greatly diminished while the local taxation had greatly increased. || 

In 1864 a most competent English witness, Mr. E. Senior, who since 1842 had held 
the post of Poor Law Commissioner in Ireland, gave evidence before the Select 
Committee on the Taxation of Ireland. He gave it as his opinion (5007), that 
Ireland was “ by no means prosperous ; the most suffering country almost in Europe 
that a rapid change for the better was not possible under any circumstances ; that the 
country had been impoverished by bad seasons (5004), emigration (5009), absenteeism 
(5099), the repeal of the Corn Laws (5419), and other causes. He defined Ireland 
('5493) as “ a country in which the mass of the population are worse fed, worse 
“ lodged, worse clothed, worse paid than any part of Europe to which my travels 
“ have extended.” 

81. We think that if the House of Commons in the period 1853 to 1860, when the 
great enhancement of taxation took place, had fully considered the circumstances of 
Ireland they would not have felt themselves justified in increasing the taxation of 
that country by means of the income tax and the equalisation of the spirit duties. 

82. It will be observed that (excluding non-tax revenue) the taxation per head in 
Ireland rose from 13s. 11 d. in 1849-50 to 1/. 5s. 4 d. in 1859-60 in consequence of 
the simultaneous increase of taxation and decline of population, while in Great 


* Select Committee of 1865, p. 196. f Vol. II. of Evidence, p. 254. 

% See for Analysis of Debates in Parliament on this subject, Vol. II. .of Evidence, pp. 253-255. • 

§ See Vol. II. j p. 215. || H.L. 64 of 1852, pp. iib and xxxv. 
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Britain, in spite of the Crimean and other wars, the taxation per head only rose from 
21 . 7s. 8 d. in 1849-50 to 21. 10s. in 1859-60, and in 1869-70 had sunk to 21. 5s. 9d.* 

83. The subject of the relative economic progress of Ireland since 1860 is discussed 
in more detail in a later part (paragraphs 248 to 259) of this Report. It may here be 
said that the evidence does not, in our opinion, show that, subsequently to 1860, there 
has-been any material, if indeed any, increase in the wealth of Ireland enabling her 
the better to bear the additional burthen of permanent taxation placedupon her in the 
period 1853 to 1860. 

Effect upon Ireland of the general Course of Financial and Commercial Policy. 

84. Reference in some detail has been made to the double process of abolition of 
taxes upon Great Britain from which Ireland had, at one time, been exempt, and to 
the equalisation with those prevailing in Great Britain, of certain rates which had once 
been lower in Ireland. The general result of this double process, together with the 
extension of income tax to Ireland, has been a near approach to complete unification 
of the fiscal systems of the two countries. 

85. In the case of taxes which did fall, at equal rates, upon both countries, it 
appears that the changes which have taken place have been, on the whole, to the 
advantage of Great Britain rather than to that of Ireland. 

86. It is well known that a great revolution of fiscal policy took place during the 
period of 20 or 30 years, which may have been deemed to begin with the accession 
of Sir Robert Peel to office in the year 1841. The general effect of the policy then 
inaugurated was to abolish the excise and custom duties upon the raw minerals of 
manufacturing industry and upon articles of food.f 

87. In years 1842 and 1845 a great number of duties on raw materials for manu- 
facturing industry were abolished. By the legislation of 1846 the chief part of the 
duties on foreign" corn and the duties on the importation of live animals (including 
cattle, sheep, and pigs), and on most dead meats were repealed. The duties on 
butter and cheese were reduced in 1846 and abolished in 1860, and in 1869 the 
slight remaining duty of Is. a quarter upon corn, grain, and flour, then bringing in 
about 800,000 1. a year, was repealed. We may refer to the abolition during the same 
period of some other duties, such as that in 1855 of the newspaper stamps, then 
bringing in 250,000/., those on timber and pepper in 1866, which then produced 
respectively 320,000/. and 124,000/. per annum, and to mention the successive 
reductions in 1870 and 1873 and the abolition in 1874 of the duty on sugar which, 
in 1869, produced about 5^ millions of revenue. J 

88. That it has been possible to carry out this policy has no doubt been chiefly due to 
the rapidly increasing population, and wealth of the population of the United Kingdom 
looked at as a whole. In some degree, however, it has been due to the use made of the 
income tax, and to the increased taxation of spirits and other alcoholic drinks. § 

89. The change in financial policy effected during this period was from a system in 
which revenue was derived from a great variety of excise and customs duties pressing 
at a great many points upon the chief imported articles of consumption and upon raw 
materials of manufacture, to a system in which revenue is derived partly from direct 
taxation and partly from an extremely limited number of imported articles of general 
consumption, being those which cannot be produced in this country, and upon alcoholic 
drinks manufactured in the United Kingdom. 

90. The change is usually considered to have been advantageous to a population, the 
great bulk of which had come to depend not upon agriculture, but upon manufacturing 
industry and commerce. It is, we think, evident that the change has not been so 
advantageous to Ireland, a country in which there is but little trade or manufacturing 
industry, as it has been to England, that, although, as consumers, the Irish population 
may have gained in some cases by the abolition of duties on food stuffs, yet that, on the 
other hand, as producers chiefly dependent upon agriculture, they have lost in a far 


* In the evidence given in 1861 by Mr. E. Senior, he expressed his opinion (5031) that ‘‘the taxation of 
“ England is both the heaviest and the lightest in Europe; if we take the amount raised it is the heaviest 
“ in Europe ; if we take the ability to bear that amount of taxation probably it is the lightest. It forms the 
“ sm a ll es t proportion of the income taken as compared with . any other country in Europe; but if you take 
“ that of Ireland I am afraid it is heavy both as regards the actual amount and as regards the ability of 
“ the contributor.” 
f See Answers 9362-9470. 

t See answers of Sir E. Hamilton, 9362-9427 § Ibid.. 9428. 
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greater degree by the cheap prices in the British markets produced, in part at least, by 
the free and untaxed supply of foreign corn, live-stock, dead meat, butler, cheese, eggs, 
and other articles of food, and that, at the same time, the taxation of Ireland has, since 
1853, been increased by the imposition of income tax and the enhancement of spirit 
duties, changes effected partly for the very purpose of facilitating the remissions 
of taxation in question, and also in order to “ lighten the springs ” of a manufacturing 
industry in which her share is but small.* 

SI . Ireland being a country mainly inhabited by agricultural producers, could support 
its present population upon the corn and meat produced there without having recourse, 
under ordinary circumstances, to a foreign supply of these articles, and could at the 
same time export a surplus of these food stuffs. The population of Ireland consumes 
a rather large amount, in proportion to its wealth, of spirits, tea, and tobacco. This 
being so, it does not appear that a fiscal system which raises no revenue from foreign 
food stuffs, but does raise a large revenue from spirits, tea, and tobacco is advantageous 
to the population of Ireland, although it may be advantageous to the population of the 
United Kingdom, looked at as a whole. It- may even, perhaps, be said that just as 
Ireland suffered in the last century from the protective and exclusive commercial policy 
of Great Britain, so she has been at a disadvantage in this century from the adoption of 
an almost unqualified free-trade policy for the United Kingdom. 

92. It is, no doubt, necessary in matters of taxation to consult the interests or wishes 
of the greatest number, who are, for the whole United Kingdom, the urban and industrial 
classes, and it may be impossible to contrive any single and uniform system of taxation 
which shall be equally satisfactory alike to urban-industrial and to rural-agricultural 
populations. It is, however, in our opinion, fair to consider the inequality of advantage 
resulting from the incidence of taxation as a substantial reason for equitable adjust- 
ments. Ireland, as an historically distinct section of the United Kingdom, with a rio-ht 
under the provisions of the Act of Union to special consideration in fiscal matters may 
fairly claim compensation of some kind for the disadvantage which she suffers in 
consequence of the existing methods of raising revenue. 


Public Loans for Irish Purposes. 

93. The history of the loans and grants which have been made by the Exchequer under 
the authority of Parliament for Irish purposes forms an important chapter in the history 
of the financial relations of Great Britain and Ireland since 1817. The attention of the 
Commission has bean called to the view which is sometimes expressed, that Ireland has 
received special benefit in respect of loans of capital advanced by the State for local 
purposes, and that this benefit is to be taken into account as to some extent a “set-off '’ 
against any excess of the revenue which she may be found to contribute. Sir Edward 
Hamilton points out in his Memorandum that out of a total sum of 119,423,3732. so 
advanced to the United Kingdom up to 31st March 1893, the sum of 52,283,6982. or 
43-78 of the whole had been advanced for Irish purposes, and that no less than 
10,718,0952., or more than a fifth of the amount advanced in Ireland has, by being 
remitted or written off, been treated as a free grant, while only 1,154,5142., or one 
fifty -eighth part of the amount advanced in Great Britain, has been so dealt with.f 

94. The amount advanced by way of loan for Irish purposes is obviously large in 
proportion to the relative importance and population of the country. This seems to be 
due to two main causes, viz., (1) the difficulty, or supposed difficulty, of raising capital 
in the open market for Irish purposes on the credit of Irish local authorities without the 
intervention of the credit of the fttate ; (2) the special social and political circumstances 
which have led to a large expenditure in Ireland upon public works and the relief of 
distress. 

95. In contrasting the loans which have been made by the State for Irish purposes 

with those which have been made for British purposes it is important to point out the 
following distinction : There can be little doubt that an immensely larger proportion 

of the money from which all State loans has been made has been raised in Great Britain, 
the country possessed of abundant ready capital, and that the interest upon the stock 
representing that money has been paid to persons living in Great Britain. The result 
is that Ireland in respect of these loans has been in the position of a country borrowing 
from abroad instead of raising the capital which it requires from domestic wealth 


* Sir, C.O.. Answer's 8:502, 8615, and see Sir E. Hamilton’s answers, 9428, 9439, 9398, 9400, 10 81G-834. 
f Yol. I. of Evidence, jJ. 361. 
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seeking employment within its own shores. In certain circumstances, when domestic 
capital is fully and profitably employed, there may be an economic advantage in 
borrowing additional capital from abroad for necessary purposes. This does not, 
however, appear to be the case of Ireland, and it would seem that in the remittance of 
debt charges to another country Ireland has been at some economic disadvantage 
as compared with Great Britain,, where the interest . paid by the State on public debt 
for the most part circulates within the country and does not leave it. 

96. The following table, supplied by the National Debt Commissioners, gives an 
account of the loan transactions, exclusive of those made upon .the security of the Irish 
Church Fund, up to a later date than that given in Sir E. Hamilton’s Memorandum, 
viz., the 31 st March 1895* : — 


LOCAL LOANS FUND, IRELAND. 


Authority through whom 
Advance was 
made by National Debt 

Total Amount 
advanced to 
31st March 

Total Amount of the Payments made from 
Ireland up to the 31st March 1895 in respect of 
such Advances, including Replacement 
of Capital and Interest. 

Remitted up to 1 
31st March 
1895. 

Balance out- 
standing on 31st 
March 1895. 

Commissioners. 

1895. 

Capital. 

Interest. 

Total. 

Commissioners of Public 
Works, Ireland. 

£ 

39,130,120 

£ 

\ 23,259,341 

£ 

6,131,180 

£ 

29,390,521 

£ 

7,963,928 

7,906,851 

Irish Land Commissioners 
under Land Purchase 
Acts. 

8,538,315 

493,662 

1,239,800 

1,733,462 

Nil. 

8,044,653 

Total 

47,668,435 

j 23,753,003 

7,370,980 

31,123,983 

j 7,963,928 j 

15,951,504 

Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners. 

5,493,483 

3,695,607 

2,243,450 

5,939,057 

j 1,532,606 

265,270 

H.M.’s Treasury - 

900,000 

- 

- 

- 

900,000 

- 

Grand Total - 

54,061,918 

j 27,448,610 

9,614,430 

37,063,040 

10,396,534 

16,210.774 




97. The total amount, therefore, advanced in Ireland up to the 31st March 1895 was 
54,061,918?., while the total amount of money which has been returned from Ireland in 
respect of capital and interest is 37,063,040 1. Inasmuch as a debt of 16,216,774?. is 
still outstanding, the eventual result of the whole transactions will be, assuming tha 
there are no further remissions of payment, that the total amount of money in the shape 
of repayments of capital and interest returning from Ireland will much exceed tho total 
amount of capital advanced, notwithstanding the fact that more than ten millions of debt 
have already been written off or remitted. 

98. It does not appear, therefore, that the Exchequer will, in the end, be a loser by 
the process. Ireland will have had the advantage that capital has been provided partly 
for the relief of temporary distress, partly in order to carry out certain administrative 
and social changes, such, for instance, as the establishment of the workhouse system or 
of the constabulary, or the transition from a system of large to one of small landowner- 
ship, and partly for the execution of some land improvement works of public utility, 
and others, the real utility of which has often been questioned. Out of the total sum 
of 10,396,534?. of remitted debt, a large portion represented the sum advanced partly 
in connexion with the establishment of the poor law in Ireland, but chiefly for relief 
employment of the labouring poor in Ireland at the time of the famine. The ground on 
which this remission was made in 1853 was that it was a pro tanto compensation for the 
extension of the income tax to Ireland in that year.f It has been represented that 
the annual payments from which Ireland was relieved by the remission of this debt were 
very much smaller than the annual payments to which she became liable on account of 
income tax. It has also been urged that the advance of money to support existence in 
Ireland in the result of the famine was a matter of Imperial necessity, and that this 
expenditure should, in the first instance, have been treated as extraordinary expenditure, 
to be defrayed out of current Imperial revenue, and not as a loan to Ireland. Some 
other advances of a similar character have also from time to time been remitted. 


* Vol. II. of Evidence, p. 23G. f See Yol. II. of Evidence, p, 253, and Answers 8845-8GOO. 
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f ' r e 0aJI f d 4 *? tie foU ° wing paBsa « e in tie “ Beport by tile Secretary and 
Comptroller (General of the proceedings of tie Commissioners for tie Seduction of the 
National Debt from 1786 to 1890,” viz. 

Through default by local authorities and individuals in tie repayment of 
e principal or local loans, tie State las incurred a loss estimated at 12 000 0001 
about b 500,0001. of which has arisen in connexion with advances to Ireland in 
the past, m periods of famine, and should, therefore, have been more properlv 
treated as a grant than as a loan. Towards the restitution of the residue of the 
sum so lost (about 5,500,0001.), and making good such losses as may be hereafter 
S tl “ ™ oome account of the local loans fund is charged with an annuity of 
180,0001 Tms annuity is carried to a fund called the < Restitution Fund,’ and all 
sums paid thereto are applied by the National Debt Commissioners in the reduction 
of the National Debt, as if they were a portion of the new sinking fund, under the 
oinking Fund Act, 1875. 

a ? 9 'i»aw 3y b im 0t ? t d that P a8sa g e > and also in the text of the Local Loans 

Act, 1887 (sec. 11), it is conceded that sums amounting to 6* millions advanced in 
Ireland shouid, m the first instance, have been treated as grants instead of as loans- 
(2) that an annual sum of 130,0007 is charged upon the local loans fund, and, there- 
fore, paid out of the annual interest upon outstanding loans, and is applicable to 

7 if JiT 3 0S L m respeot 01 former loans - the balance of 

the 10,396 5341 alleged to have been remitted m respect of loans for Irish purposes 
it is true .hat the operation of this restitution fund will not replace to the State for a 
long period the sums which it has lost through the remission of loans, yet, so lone as it 
losTdebts atl ° n ’ 14 ° aim0t be Said tbat tllese BmnB have been altogether wiped off as 

100. It will be found that, after deducting from the total sum of 10,396,5341. remitted 
m respect of Irish loans, the sum of about 6* millions, already mentioned, more than 
i 4 millions of the balance represents advances made for the benefit of the formerly 
Established Church of Ireland while it existed, in order to solve difficulties connected 
with the system of tithes and church rates. We submit that these sums also should 
rather be looked at m the light of grants made by the Imperial Government for 
political reasons than as ordinary loans for local purposes. 

Wtei M^Fiso? ° f ™ terest obarged and payable upon the loans outstanding 
on the 31st March 1894 m respect of the local loans fund, was slightly over 3-1 pe? 
cent, the average interest which is actually realised being somewhat tess. Some repre- 
entations have been made that the rates of interest charged are excessive, and that 
they yield an undue profit to the Treasury. The Commission has received the following 
explanation in the evidence of Sir Edward Hamilton* .-In 1887, under the Act 50 I 

41 000 0002 It H t Un L ™ S eBtabllBliea -. -bis fund now amounts to about 
4d, 000,0001. It was intended to be a self-supporting fund, from which local loans 

should emanate and to which they should be replaced. The stock created to raise this 
money bears interest at 3 per cent., and is not redeemable till 1912. 

102. Besides meeting this interest of 3 per cent., the profits on 'the loans have to be 
sufficient to bear the working expenses of the fund, amounting to about 37 00M and 
the restitution annuity of 130,0001., already mentioned. It appears that, after mating 
the interest at 3 per cent., the administrative expenses and the restitution annuity the 
local loans fund has hitherto been barely able to pay its way, and there has practically 
been no surplus income In these circumstances there does not appear to be at present 

££ Z’—T KvSS ",r ,*46 TSATSSffi 

restitution annuity, lhe effect of this would, on the one side, be to enable the Treasurv 
to authorise public loans at slightly reduced rates of interest, and, on the oth^Tand 

Debt ’ ’ ” a ™ llable f ° r tlle reducti ° a of ‘be National 

Loans on the Security of the Irish Ghwch lieverme. 

103. In addition to the loans for Irish purposes, included in the T./-w>oi t ^ a 

an amount of 11, 521, 8621. had, up to FebUy !89 5 “ Svted^by 

Debt Commissioners for various purposes upon the security of the tithe rentehSes 
and other rents belonging to the Irish Church Fund. In respect of these advanols a 


* Answers 8978-9026. 
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total amount of 12,804,7364. including repayment of capital and interest had been 
repaid, and a sum of 3,913,5844. was still outstanding.* 

104. A special statement with regard to these transactions was made by one of the 
witnesses, Mr. Murrough O’Brien.f He alleged — 

(1) that the burden of the tithe reutcharges upon the owners of property subject to 

it was, in the first instance, artificially enhanced 

(а) by too high a redemption rate being fixed by statute ; 

(б) by the right of varying the charge in accordance with prices of corn 

being taken away ; 

(2) that the Maynooth Grant and the Regium Donum which had formerly been 

annual charges on Imperial revenue were commuted into sums charged upon 
the Irish fund, and that in this way the Imperial revenue was relieved ; 

(3) that the revenue had subsequently been further relieved by the practice of 

charging upon the fund sums necessary to meet temporary distress, or to 
solve social difficulties ; 

(41 that these loans had served as a lucrative investment of money by the State 
which had lent them at a rate of interest higher than that at which it- could 
raise the money ; 

(5) that Ireland is a loser by the whole system inasmuch as before 1869 “the 
“ whole revenue of the church was spent in Ireland ; since then practically 
“ the whole revenue has been remitted to England, and the capital has been 
“ largely spent for purposes from which there has been no economic return. 

105. The interest charged upon the various Irish Church Fund Loans is in no 
instance so low as 3 per cent., and is in most cases 3£ per cent. 

106 It is the case that subsequently to the establishment of the Irish Church Fund, 
under the Act of 1869, the income belonging to it has largely been used as a security 
for and means of reDaying with interest, sums advanced to meet distress or temporary 
necessities. Thus, under the Relief of Distress Act, 1880, as subsequently amended 
the sum of 1.271,5004. has been advanced upon the security of the Irish Church 
Fund. In February 1895, 619,292 Z. had been paid as interest upon this loan, and the 
whole of the capital was still outstanding. Under the Arrears of Rent Act, 1882, the 
sum of 950,0004. was advanced upon the security of the fund. The sum of 359,0594. 
has been paid as interest, and the whole capital is still outstanding. It may fairly be 
contended that in the case of both these large sums, and also as' that of one or two of 
the smaller sums charged upon the church fund, that but for the existence of this 
fund, it would have been necessary to solve the difficulties at issue by free grants from 
revenue instead of by loans. 

107. It is also true that whereas previously to the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church the income belonging to it was spent in Ireland, that income ha3 subsequently 
to that date been remitted to England with the result that the sums so remitted by 
way of interest and instalments of capital of loans will, in the long run ana m the 
aggregate, greatly exceed the amount of money brought into Ireland m the form of 
these loans. 


General Observations with regard to Irish Loans. 

108. We desire to add some observations with regard to the whole system of loans 
made for Irish purposes. Every loan which is fully repaid with interest until the date 
of repayment must, in some degree, be beneficial to a lender, like the State, precluded 
from speculative operations. Whether it is beneficial to the borrower depends upon 
the manner in which the money borrowed is expended. If it be spent in developing the 
latent resources of a business or country the borrower may gain largely by the trans- 
action. If, on the other hand, the money borrowed is spent in relief of temporary 
distress or otherwise not in a reproductive manner, the borrower will, in the end, lose 
bv the amount by which the interest paid and the capital repaid exceed the sum 
originally advanced. 

109. Many of the loans which have been advanced from time to time for Irish 
purposes were made with the intention of developing the resources of the country by 
way of improvement of land, re-drainage, creation of railways for wmcu sufficient 


* Vol. I. of Evidence, p. 478. t & ee Memorandum, Vol. I., p- 390 and Answers 64S9-6519- 

u 88380. ^ 
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capital was not forthcoming in the ordinary way, the construction or improvement of 
harbours, roads, bridges. &c. 

110. Some of these loans have no doubt achieved their object and increased the 
resources of the country ; others have failed to do so. Among the latter class must be 
placed, it is to be feared, some loans which have been made with the nominal object of 
improving the country, but with the real object of giving wages to distressed popula- 
tions for hopelessly unprofitable work which has only served the purpose of depriving 
the relief of the appearance of charity. 

A further set of loans have been made without any view of directly improving the 
resources of the country, but for the purpose of relieving temporary distress or solving' 
social or political difficulties. 8 

111. It is with regard to loans spent upon works which are either confessedly or as 

a matter of fact non-productive that the view expressed in evidence (A. 6521) bv 
Mr. Murrough O’Brien is applicable. J 

“ r -^ e system of Imperial loans for temporary emergencies and charity tends to 
increase the poverty of Ireland, whose future income is mortgaged to pay interest 
on expenditure from which there is no return. There is no surer road to ruin for 
an individual than borrowing money to live upon, and most of these Imperial loans 
are practically made from time to time to enable the Irish people to live or relieve 
acute distress and avert disorder. Loans are almost annually made to keep the 
people quiet or to keep them alive. Yet this expenditure does not prevent the 
recurrence of famine, distress, and discontent ; it rather tends to cause their 
recurrence, for each unremuneratively spent loan adds to the burdens on the 
income of the country, and it is well known that a great deal of the money 
nominally meant to be spent on reproductive works has been misspent and 
wasted. r 

112. Some of the largest and most important of the modern loans for Irish purposes 
have been made (1) in order to enable local authorities to provide suitable dwellings 
for labourers, and (2) in order to facilitate the transfer of the ownership of land from 
landlords willing to sell to tenants anxious to purchase. These loans may, it is to be 
hoped, have for an indirect result the development of the material resources of Ireland, 
but the primary object with which they are made is to carry out reforms of a social or 
political character. 


Free Qrmts. 

t ^ ree £ ran ^ s ^ ave frequently been made to relieve occasional distress in 
Ireland. 

In recent times the Legislature has sanctioned the policy of making free grants 
instead of loans to assist the industrial development of certain backward districts 
especially by means of light railways. 

Previously to the year 1883 the State had advanced at various times, by way of loans 
secured on the undertakings, sums of money amounting altogether to 1 195 000Z to 
assist m the extension of railway lines. The larger part of the capital so advanced is 
stdl outstanding, and part of it is apparently secured by assets of very doubtful value. 
Under the Tramways Act of 1883 the grand jury of any county was enabled to give a 
baronial guarantee to any public company undertaking to construct a tramway for the 
payment of a dividend not exceeding five per cent., and the Treasury was authorised 
to contribute by way of free grant a sum equal to interest at 2 per cent, on paid-up 
capital as part of the dividend thus guaranteed. The Treasury were not to undertake 
to pay m the aggregate a sum exceeding 40,000Z. a year. 

Under the Light Railways Act of 1889 the Treasury were enabled to enter into 
direct arrangements with railway companies or other promoters of light railways, and 
to agree to aid undertakings out of the public revenue, either by grants of capital or by 
annual payments or partly m one way and partly in the other. The Treasury were 

™? er he A °u ° to .W mOTe tian 20.000 1. a year in addition to the 

40,0001 a year allowed by the preyions Act of 1883, nor were the grants of capital to 
exceed in the aggregate 600,0001. The annual amount which the Treasury can giye 
under this Act was to be reduced by 3 per cent, on grants of capital given. 

Under these two Acts and a subsequent extension the total sum given by wav of free 
grants to Irish railways, looked at as an annual charge, amounts to 65 000 1 a year, 
and the construction of light railways has been, actively carried on under these 
arrangements. 
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Charge upon Imperial Exchequer for Irish Purposes si/nce 1819 and Bala/nce of Irish 
Revenue remaining applicable to other Pwposes. 

114 . The remainder of the historical inquiry indicated in the reference is as follows : 
( 1 .) What “has been the charge for Irish purposes on the Imperial Exchequer ” 

during the period subsequent to the Legislative Union ? and 
(2.) What has been during the same period “ the amount of Irish taxation remaining 
“ available for contributions to Imperial expenditure ” ? 

115. The conflicts of opinion which have arisen as to the meaning to be attached to 
the various phrases used in this part of the reference, viz., “ Irish purposes,” “ Imperial 
expenditure,” and “ Irish • taxation,” must be discussed at a later point. For the 
present historical purpose it is, we think, legitimate to take the “ Charge for Irish 
“ purposes on the Imperial Exchequer ” in the sense which is given to this expression 
in the recent Treasury returns, i.e., as comprising the Irish Civil Government expendi- 
ture, i.e., the cost of the legal and police establishments, of the Government offices 
whose operation is limited to Ireland, of prisons and education in Ireland, and the 
expenditure on postal services and collection of revenue so far as it is incurred in 
Ireland. It is possible, without prejudging the question whether any exchequer 
expenditure in Ireland can properly be deemed to be “ local ” and not “ Imperial,’ to 
state what the total amount of this public expenditure in Ireland has been in certain 
years at various dates subsequently to 1819, and show what balance of Irish revenue 
has remained applicable to meeting other demands upon the Imperial Exchequer. 

116. Irish revenue, as already pointed out, may be taken either as revenue collected 
in Ireland, or as “true revenue” actually paid by persons living in Ireland, and the 
figures of collected revenue and those of “ true revenue ” differ considerably, and in 
different ways at different times. It must again be repeated that no careful investiga- 
tion has, until recent years, been made into the figures of “ true revenue,” that even 
after such examination the result can only be taken as approximately correct, and that 
for earlier years the figures furnished by the Treasury are admitted to rest on a 
somewhat hypothetical foundation. 

117. The following table, with which the Commissionhas been furnished by Sir Edward 
TTa.mil t.mi, gives concisely the result of the calculation with regard to this subject made 
by the Treasury : — 


Statement showing the Estimated Local Expenditure incurred in Ireland, and the Balance 
of True Revenue which is available for Imperial Services after such Expenditure has 
been met.. 




Revenue as 1 

collected. 

Adjustment 

( + )°r(-> 

Estimated 
True Revenue. 

1 Estimated 

Local 

Expenditure. 

Balance 
available for 
Imperial Services. 

1819-20 - - j 

£ 

5,253,909 

£ 

+ 2,655 

£ 

5,256,564 

£ 

1,564,880 

1,345,549 

£ 

3,691,684 

1829-30 

4,461,217 

+ 1,040,908 

5,502,125 

4,156,576 

1839-40 

4,574,150 

+ 841,739 

5,415,889 

1,789,567 

! 3,626,322 

1849-50 

4,338,091 

+ 523,374 

4,861,465 

2,247,687 

1 2,613,778 

1859-60 

7,097,994 

+ 602,430 

7,700,334 

2,304,334 

2,938,122 

■ 5,396,000 

1869-70 - - 1 

7,331,058 1 

+ 95,274 

i 7,426,332 

4,488,210 

1879-80 

7,831,376 

— 550,520 

7,280,856 

4.054,549 

3,226,307 

*1889-90 

9,005,932 

— 1,271,254 

7,734,678 

5,057,708 

2,676,970 

*1890-91 

9,301,463 

-1,506,988 

7,794,475 

5,723,399 

2,071,076 

*1891-92 

9,639,331 

— 1,671,226 

7,968,105 

6,021,810 

1,946,295 

*1892-93 

9,425,177 

-1,986,780 

7,438,397 

5,540,508 

1,897,889 

*1893-94 

9,650,649 

—2,082,000 

7,568,649 



5,602,555 

1,966,094 


* The figures for these j ears do not correspond -with those shown in the various Financial Relations Papers owing to 
recent revision of the tobacco figures ; see Parliamentary Paper C. — 7720 of 1895 — Appendix IV. 
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PART II. 

Principles and Standards by which the Relative Capacity of 
Great Britain and Ireland to bear Taxation may be determined. 


118. Before entering upon this central question of the inquiry it is desirable to 
consider a point which has frequently been raised. It is said that, under an uniform 
system of taxation, the incidence of taxation is the same to individuals wherever 
they happen to reside. A man with 1,000/. a year living in Belfast feels the 
Imperial taxes in the same way (except indeed that he is exempt from a few of 
them) as a man with the same income living in Glasgow, and an Irish peasant who 
earns a money income of 40/. a year is in the same position as an English agricultural 
labourer who earns the same sum in wages. It is urged, therefore, that the real 
question is not one between Great Britain and Ireland but between different classes 
of wealth throughout the United Kingdom. 

119. It may be true that if, as appears to be the case, Ireland, as a whole, contributes 
a share to public revenue in excess of her taxable capacity, the chief reason is that she 
contains a larger proportion than Great Britain of the poorer classes as compared 
with the richer, and that the poorer classes throughout the United Kingdom are taxed 
more highly in proportion to their wealth than are the richer classes. 

120. The Commission, however, is not instructed to inquire into the incidence of 
taxation as between classes, but into the relative taxable capacity of the population 
of Great Britain looked at as a whole and that of Ireland looked at as a whole. 
If, apart from the reference, it is asked why a distinction should be taken between 
Great Britain and Ireland any more than between Kent and Yorkshire, the answer 
is that Ireland entered into partnership with Great Britain under a formal Treaty of 
Union which did to a certain extent, by the recognition of the claim of Ireland to 
abatements and exemptions if circumstances should require, maintain the position of 
Ireland as entitled to separate treatment as a whole, so far as relates to taxation. It 
must also be remembered that, as a matter of fact, Ireland has at all times since the 
Union in various degrees received such separate treatment. Ireland cannot, therefore, 
be regarded merely as a group of counties of the United Kingdom. 

121. Various tests and principles have been suggested as means of ascertaining the 
relative taxable capacity of Great Britain and Ireland, and may now be considered. 


Relative Population. 

122. In comparing the resources of two countries the first and most obvious test 
which occurs to the mind is that of relative population. If Ireland paid a revenue 
based upon her population relatively to that of Great Britain she would pay a larger 
share of the total revenue than she actually does, viz., about one-eighth of the whole 
instead of about one -thirteenth. It is, however, obvious that population by itself is a 
most inadequate test of the resources of two countries. It could only be a good 
test if all conditions of life were fairly similar.* In a more numerous population 
there may be much less wealth per head and much l^ss aggregate wealth than in a 
less numerous population. If a very large population, like that of India, presses 
very closely upon its means of subsistence, it will have less taxable capacity than a 
far smaller population, like that of France, which has a considerable surplus income 
over and above that which is necessary for the support of existence. 

123. It is also necessary to consider that one population may for various reasons, 
such as race or climate, or preponderance of old or infirm persons, women, or children, 
be less efficient in productive labour than an equal or smaller population. There are 
good reasons for thinking that the average productive power of the Irish population 
may be less than that of the people of Great Britain. 

124. Even if the population of two kingdoms w'erc of equal productive capacity it 
must be remembered that one kingdom might derive a much larger income than 
the other from foreign investments, shipping trade, or commercial operations. 


* The “ matriculur ” contributions made towards Imperial expenditure by the different States in the [ 
German Empire appear to be based simply upon relative population. See Vol. II. of Evidence, p. 242. 
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Comparative Imports ancl Exports. 

1 CK Trml Castlereagh, in his speech made in the Irish House of Commons in 
Pebruaiy 1800,* in whffih he explained the seventh article of the Act of Union said 
h i “ the best possible criterion of the relative means and ability of Wo countries 
ft bear taxation would be the produce of an income, tax levied on . the same 
„ description of incomes in both, and equally well levied m both. In the absence 
rtsn income-tax in Ireland, he considered that “the criterion next m order s the 
° mint result of commerce and consumption and that this might be satisfactorily 
Lcertained by a° review of the exports and imports of the two countries, together 
S the Quantities and value of the chief articles of their consumption. 

T nvd Castlereagh found that the average value of the total imports and exports of 
Gmat^Britain r6 fm' three years ending January 1790, were to those of Ireland as 

17 ^ 1 * 

126 We are precluded at the present day from making an exact use of this i test by 

the fact that the separate Customs system of Ireland no longer exists, and that the 

trade between Ireland and her chief market, Great Britain, is now on the footing of 
a coasting trade. , » 

127 No such exact account, _ therefore, can be taken of the imports and exports o 

Ireland to Great Britain and other countries as is taken of the total exports and 
imports of the United Kingdom. The means do, indeed, appear to exist of fonnm 
an ^estimate of the total imports and exports of Ireland, and a calculation of this kind 
has been prepared for the Commission by Sir Sobert Giffen.f . 

128. We think, however, that even if it were possible to ascertain exactly the 
ratio which the exports and imports of Ireland bear to those of Great Britain, no 
satisfactory conclusion could he founded thereon as to the relative taxable resources of 
the two countries. .. .. . . 

129 The amount of the exports and imports of a country denotes rather the character 
of its industry than the amount of its wealth. The test of comparative exports and 
imports wouhl, for instance, by no means gauge correctly the relative resources of 
two countries differing so much in circumstances as England and Trance. A country 
which is to a great extent self-contained and self-sufficient, and produces from its 
own soil most of the food and clothing materials which it requires will naturally 
have a much smaller amount of exports and imports than a neighbouring, country 
which relies chiefly upon shipping, commerce, finance, and manufacturing industry, 
imports most of its food and raw materials for manufacture from abroad, and exports 
S exchange manufactured goods. Yet the first country might easily be as wealthy, 
and possess taxable resources as great as the second country, or even greater. 

130 It is, morever, to be borne in mind that high exports may mam that there is a 

great “economic drain” upon a country, and be therefore a proof not of its wea th 
but of its impoverishment. By an “ economic dram is meant the fact of wealth 
leaving a country, not in exchange for other commodities which the country requires, 
but to pay, for instance, interest upon public debt held by foreign creditors, continuing 
even after the amount of interest paid has exceeded the. sum of money originally 
advanced. The payment of interest to mortgagees or foreign lenders, of money to, or 
holders of shares in, manufacturing concerns, may also fall under to cate ;ory. ^ In 
all these cases money has, in the first instance, been advanced, but the total exports 
which represent the interest will, after a certain number of years, have far exceeded 
the imports which constituted the original loan, and may then ™ 

“ economic drain,” while the use to which the original loan has been put may not, in 
many cases, have permanently increased the productive resources of the borrowing 
country. , v . 

131. In another case, that of exports to pay the rents of absentee landowners living 
outside the country, and in so far as those rents are not returned to the country for the 
improvement of estates, the economic drain is evident. In this case rent receipts are 

* Vol. I. of Evidence, p. 486. 


t See Vol* Il”oFSvKlenee, page 174. According to Sir B. Giffen’s estimate the tolal exports from 
Ireland to Great Britain and all other countries amount to about 25| millions, and the imports to about 
20 SA SS t tot.! of about 45 4 millions. The total ^ ^624169^ 

Kingdom amounted in 1894 to 215,824,3381., and the imports to «8,S*M lOt^or a total 024,169,1431. 


STasTso r, £4= 

amount to 682,130,677/'. The proportion of the estimated Irish trade to this is about J to 1 . ^ ^ 
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the only return for . the wealth sent out of the country, and the amount of exports 
due to this cause diminishes, pro tanto, the taxable resources of that country. 

• 9 n ^ ie °^ er hand, high imports, at any given time, may mean that a country 
is at that time receiving large loans of money from abroad, which may, by reason 
of the way m which they are expended, and the interest which has to he paid upon 
tnem, eventually diminish and not increase the wealth and taxable resources of the 
borrowing country, although they will increase those of the lending country. 

133. These, it is submitted, are some of the reasons why, even if the exports and 
imports of Ireland could be exactly ascertained, the result would not afford a leadin® 
or even, perhaps, a fairly good test of her relative resources. 


Comparative Consumption of certain Duty-pa/id Articles. 

addition to the test of relative exports and imports, the framers of the Act 
or Union applied, as Lord Castlereagh explained, the test of relative consumption of 
certain articles of common use, viz., malt, beer, spirits, wine, tea, tobacco, and 
sugar.! he best corresponding test at the present day is the relative estimated 
expenditure upon tea, tobacco, spirits, and beer, the chief articles of widespread con- 
sumption which pay duty, and with regard to which, therefore, trustworthy statistics 
can be obtained. The amounts of these several articles consumed in England 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively in the year 1892-3 and the total expenditure upon 
them, are exhaustively stated in the memorandum submitted to the Commission 
by bir Edward Hamilton.* The following table, extracted from that memorandum 
gives a useful summary of the matter : — ’ 



Estimated Expenditure on 

Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 


Tea - 

Tobacco - 
Spirits - 
Beer - 

£ 

16,810,000 

21.125.000 

48.571.000 

88.627.000 

£ 

2.736.000 

3.382.000 

6.144.000 

6.291.000 

£ 

1 19,546,000 

1 24,507,000 

I 54,715,000 
94,918,000 


Total 

175,133,000 

18,553,000 

: 193,686,000 


Per-centage of total 

90-42 

9-58 

100 


Per head of population 

5/. 4s. 8 d. 

41. Os. Id. 

5 1. Is. 8<f. 


™ ^ uuBcrvaw.uu unat, m me case ot tea, tobacco, and beer 

the figures can only be approximately accurate, on account of the deficiency in the 
means of verifying exactly the movement of these goods between Great Britain and 
Ireland. Probably, however they fairly represent the truth. The figures show that 
Ireland contributed nearly a tenth part of the expenditure upon tea, tobacco spirits 
and beer consumed m the United Kingdom. 1 5 spines 

135. It has been contended that the consumption of these articles affords a o-ood 
test, or at least a good contributory test, of the taxable capacity of the two 
countries. Although, it is said, the average Irishman may be shown by other tests 
to have a smaller average income than the average Englishman or Scotchman yet 
it must be considered that the cost of hying in Ireland may be much less than 
that m Great Britain. It is urged that for reasons of this kind “ the amount of a 
“ s moome ? s not necessarily a test of his capacity to bear taxation.” Sir Edward 
Hannlton suggests m his memorandumf that “perhaps a better test of the amount 

which the tax-payer can afford to pay for being governed, protected, and educated 
!S the residue of income remaining after hare necessities of life have been met and 
probably the best and readiest means of gauging that residue is to be fouAd in 

a r ! r SpSIl i d - S ° n iu ? mies ” He further observes that “ the only 

dutiable articles of consumption are luxuries of the masses, unless tea be executed 
“ from that category. ^ 

136. This view was met by other witnesses with the criticism that it is impossible 
to draw m this way a distinction between the luxuries and necessaries of the people. 

* Vol. I. of Evidence, p. 360.“ Ylbid., p. 369. ~~ 
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Tt was contended that under the present conditions of existence of the poorer classes 

Tre i an d the use of spirits, tobacco, and tea, is practically necessary to make up for 
the absence of a wider diet and of general comforts, and that the extensive employment 
nf these stimulants, so far from being an evidence of taxable capacity, may conceivably 
he a proof of extreme poverty and distress. It was pointed out that, for instance, 
manv of the poorer classes in Ireland smoke daily, but hardly ever eat meat, and 
tint to them therefore, meat rather than tobacco is a luxury, and that, to persons 
imable to obtain sufficient substantial food and clothing in a damp and relaxing 
climate like that of Ireland stimulants are even more necessary than m England. 
It was also contended that, generally speaking, the articles in question enter more 
largely, in proportion to total expenditure, into the expenditure of the poorer classes 
than they do into that of classes which are better off.* 

137. We are unable to accept the view that because a population spends a considerable 
proportion of its income upon spirits, beer, tea, and tobacco, this is a proof that it has 
a oreat deal of money to spend. For practical purposes, and looking at the matter 
not from the point of view of the moral, reformer, but from that of the statesman 
who has to consider the incidence of taxation, the things upon which the poorer 
classes do, as a matter of fact, spend their income, . must, we think, be taken to be, 
under existing circumstances, their necessaries of existence. 

138. In view of the varying conditions and habits of life in different countries it is 
impossible to measure relative wealth by comparing the consumption of three or four 
articles of ordinary use. An Irishman may smoke as much tobacco as an Englishman, 
but consume a very much smaller proportion of meat, and so with the other articles 
in question. 

139 Or, to take another instance, it would be very absurd to take as a test of the 
relative wealth of England and Erance the comparative consumption either of tea 
and beer alone, or of wine and coffee alone. In the one case the wealth of England, 
in the other that of Erance would be vastly exaggerated. 

140. It would, then, be necessary to take a much wider measure of the comparative 
consumption of Great, Britain and Ireland, embracing all articles of ordinary or 
primary use, in order to arrive by this road at a just estimate of relative resources. 


D. 

Relative Assessment to Death Duties. 

141. Mr. Gladstone in his speech introducing the Government of Ireland Bill, 1886, 
to the House of Commons said that he considered the test of taxable capacity afforded 
by assessment to death duties to be “far superior” to that afforded by the income 
tax. He stated that “ the amount of property on which, on an average ot three 
“ years, the death duties fell was, for Great Britain, 170,000,000^., and for Ireland 
“ 12,908,0001, or 1 to 13.” . . , . , , ... 

Mr. Gladstone made this test the foundation of the proportion m which, under this 
legislative proposal, Ireland was to contribute to Imperial expenditure. 

142 The following table shows the relative assessment of Great Britain and Ireland 
to death duties during the years 1891, 1892, and 1893, the result being that Ireland 
was then assessed in the proportion of nearly 1 to 17, or nearly one-eighteenth of the 
whole. 


Average Net Value of Property Assessed to Probate and Succession Duties for 
Three Years 1892-94 inclusive. j* 


j 

Average of Three Years. 

Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 



Value of property upon which 
probate duty was charged. 
Value of property assessed to 
succession duty. 

£ 

165,573,000 

45,955,000 

£ 

7.955.000 

4.758.000 

£ 

173,528,000 

50,713,000 



Aggregate average - 

211,528,000 

12,713,000 

224,241,000 



Per-centage of total - 

94-33 

5-67 

100 



* See, e.rj., answers of Bishop of Raphoe, 4591-4605, and of Sir R. Giffen, 7853-62. 

\ .See Sir E. Hamilton’s Memorandum, Vol. I. of Evidence, p. 357. 
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143. If, instead of taking the average of the three years 1892-94, the average of 12 
years, 1883 to 1894, be taken, the result is as follows : — 

Average Net Value of Proterty Assessed to Probate and Succession Duties for 
12 Tears, 1883-94 inclusive.* 


Average of Twelve Years. 

Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Value of property upon which 

£ 

145,139,666 

£ 

7,163,833 

£ 

152,303,500 

probate duty was charged. 


Value of property assessed to 

41,296,333 

4,886,666 

46,183,000 

succession duty. 


Aggregate average - 

186,436,000 

12,050,500 

198,486,500 

Per-centage of total 

93-92 

6-08 

100 


For the year 1894-95, which was to a considerable degree affected by the new 
system of death duties established by the Finance Act, 1894, the total net value of 
the property assessed in Great Britain was 196,946,000/., and in Ireland, 12,000,000/. 
so that in this latest year the ratio was somewhat less than 1 to 17. ’’ 

144. In consequence of the fact that the values assessed to death duties have been 
almost stationary in Ireland since 1883, but have largely increased in Great Britain, 
the ratio of 1 to 13 derived by Mr. Gladstone in 1886 from this test has now become 
about 1 to 17. 

145. It is, of course, true that the real property or invested personal property which 
is assessed to death duties is not in itself annual income. It bears rather tire relation 
of a tree to its fruits. Its value, however, is based upon the capitalisation of actual 
or possible annual income, and forms in that way a measure of that income. Supposing 
that the actual selling value of all real and personal property in two countries, similar 
in circumstances, could be ascertained, this would, it may reasonably be thought, 
furnish a fair measure of the ratio which the annual wealth divisible amongst°the 
population of the first country, bore to that of the second. 

146. It is possible, however, that one country may hold a great amount of securities 
which are of high value on account of their safety, or by reason of circumstances 
peculiar to their country, but produce a low annual income, while another country 
may hold a large amount of securities of less value, because of less safety, but repre- 
senting a high annual income. It has been suggested that in. this way the annual 
income of the United States, for example, may be greater in proportion to the value 
of its property than the income of the United Kingdom in proportion to its property-! 

147. It is also true that so far as relates to one branch of wealth, realised and 
invested personal property, the different habits and manners of life of the people of two 
countries pay possibly impair the value of assessment to death duties as a test of 
their relative annual worth. In one country the habit of thrift and saving may be 
less, and the consumption and expenditure per head greater than in the other, and 
the income saved and transmitted at death, so far as it consists of- investments in 
personal estate, may therefore misrepresent the actual annual wealth of the two 
countries. 

148. The question arises -whether there is reason for thinking that the value of the 
sources of wealth stands in any very different proportion to the value of the annual 
wealth in Great Britain and Ireland, or that the habits of thrift and saying differ 
materially in the two countries. In default of such reason, the assessment to death 
duties, furnishing a test of relative sources of wealth, is, we think, of considerable 
value in the formation of an estimate of the proportion home by the annual wealth 
derived from those sources in one country to that derived from them in the other. 

149. The net assessment to death duties extends to all values over lOOf. It has over 
the net assessment to income tax the advantages— (1) that in consequence of the 
lowness of the line of exemption it affects a far wider range of fortunes and (2) that 
it escapes the danger which attends the income tax test, of exaggerating the actual 
annual wealth divisible among the population of that country in which there is the 
most rapid annual circulation of money incomes. 

* Table constructed from Statistical Abstract for 1895, p. 38. 
f By Sir Robert Giffen in his Memorandum, Vol. TI. of Evidence, p. 163, par. 20. 
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150 We are, therefore, like Mr. Gladstone in 1886, inclined to attach considerable 
weight to the tost ■afforded by the death duties, subject to the following observations 

1 The system of valuation of landed property differs m Great Britain and Ireland, 

and it is a disputed point to what extent m each case the valuation approxi- 
mates to the actual value, so that a degree of uncertainty must enter into any 
comparison of assessments, so far as this source of wealth is concerned. This 
point will be discussed more fully with reference to the assessments to income tax. 

2 Death duties may be levied upon property m Ireland, the income derived from 

which may have been spent during the life-time of the possessor m Great 
Britain In this case the assessment would not be a fair measure of the 
antiMcil ' wealth of Ireland. This objection also applies to the assessment to 
income tax, and there will be further occasion to refer to it. 


Relative Assessment to Income Tax. 

151 Lord Castlereagh was of opinion that “ the best possible criterion of the 
.. relative means and ability of two countries to bear taxation would be the produce 
« of an income tax levied on the same description of incomes in both and equally 
“ well levied in both.”* Since the extension of the income tax to Ireland m the year 
1853 it has been possible to apply this test. 

152. The character of the income tax, and the ratio borne by that part of the mcome 
of Great Britain which is assessed to it to the corresponding part of the income ol 
and the comparative yield of the tax on the two countries, are clearly set 
forth in’ the following extract from a memorandum submitted to the Commission by 


Sir Eobert Giffen, K.C.B.y 

“The basis of the income tax is the gross assess- 
ment of the whole of income from certain kinds of 
property (land and houses), and the assessment ot tlie 
income from other sources above the limit of 1504., now 
160L, the object being to tax the incomes above the 
limit with certain deductions. From the mcome tax 
statistics, therefore, we get first a gross assessment, 
which includes all incomes above 1501. per annum from 
all sources, and in addition the whole of the incomes 
from certain property (land, houses, &c.), whether they 
are above or below that limit ; second, a net assessment, 
which includes only incomes above 150Z., with a deduc- 
tion from incomes between 1502. and 4001 ; and, third, 
the yield of the tax, which for the present purpose is, ot 
course, much the same thing as the net assessment m 
another form. For our purpose the last two com- 
parisons appear the best, because the thing compared in 
the two cases is the aggregate of individual incomes 
above a certain standard, whereas the gross assessments 
deal with property which may exist in a different pro- 
portion in the two countries from what property or 
income generally does. We may look at all the figures, 
however. 


“Ireland, while appearing as rather more than a 
twentieth of the United Kingdom when gross assess- 
ments are taken, that is, assessments which include, 
besides all incomes above 150Z., the whole of certaui 
kinds of income, now appears when net assessments 
are taken, that is, incomes above 1501, only with 
certain deductions, as only about jVnd of the United 
Kingdom. 

“ I think the net, for the reason already given, is more 
useful than the gross. 

“We have next the yield of the tax. 

“ In the Return No. 334, session 1893, the actual yield 
of the income tax for England, Scotland, and Ireland 
separately is stated. A complication is introduced by 
making a certain small part of the yield, 171,0004., 
appear as contributed from Imperial sources, but for 
convenience sake the amount will he here credited to 
England only. It is a matter of no importance. The 
comparison of the yield is : — 

“Yield of Income Tax in Ireland and Great 
Britain compared, Year 1892-3. 


“We have first the gross assessment. I take the 
latest year 1892-3. 




Per cent, of 


Millions. 

Total. 

^ _ 

38 - 2 

5*4 


608-4 ! 

85-4 

Scotland - 

65-6 


Total - 

712-2 

100-0 

“On this showing Ireland 

is rather m 

ore than a 

twentieth part (5 per cent.) of the United Kingdom. 

“Next we have the net assessment, year 

1892-3. 


Amount. 

Per cent, of 


Millions. 

Total. 


£ 


Ireland ... - 

27-3 

4-6 

England ----- 

516-8 

86-5 

Scotland - 

53-0 

8-9 

Total - 

597-1 

100-0 


* See Vol. T. of Evidence, p. 486. 


— 

Amount. 

1 Per cent, of 
Total. 

Ireland - 

& 

552,000 

4-1 

England - 

11,671,000 

86-9 

Scotland - - - - 

1,216,000 

9-0 

Total - - - - 1 

13,439,000 

100-0 


“Here the results are substantially the same a3 
those shown by the net assessment above given. The 
slight differences arising are obviously due either to 
the minor corrections introduced in the special return 
from which the figures of yield of the income tax are 
taken or the difference in the year to which the returns 
relate. The corrections are no doubt expedient in 
official work, to seeure trustworthiness in the accuracy 
of the figures, hut they are immaterial for the pre- 
sent purpose. The difference in the year is also 
immaterial. 

“The general effect is, that taking income tax 
figures alone as a guide, as showing a certain part of 
the income of the different communities compared, 
taken on the same basis, then Ireland is only about ^nd 
part of the United Kingdom.” 

j- Yol. II. of Evidence, p. 162. 


u 88380. 
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153. Before considering the question of the extent to which income tax can he taken 
as an accurate measure of the relative wealth of two countries not- altogether alike 
in the way in which wealth is distributed within each, a matter may be dealt with 
as to which much conflicting evidence was received, viz., the relation of assessment to 
actual income in Great Britain and Ireland respectively. There can, of course, he no 
doubt that the tax is levied equally in both countries upon incomes derived from stocks 
and shares of all kinds, and official salaries, hut questions have arisen with regard to 
other schedules. 

154. On the one side it is contended that the assessment to income tax .in Ireland is 
low, on the whole, compared with that in Great- Britain, for- the following reasons : 

Under Schedule A. the assessment of lands and houses in Ireland is based on 
a fixed valuation (Griffith’s val nation) -commenced in 184S and completed in 1865 
which has been and still, it is alleged, is to a considerable extent, in spite of the fall 
in the value of landed property, below the actual annual letting value, which valuation 
can only be revised by the Irish Valuation Office in the case of structural alterations 
in houses. Mr. Barton, the head of the Irish Valuation Office, to whose evidence 
upon this point considerable weight must be attached, stated that, in his opinion, if 
a fresh valuation of property in Ireland were now made ab initio there would be 
an increase in the valuation of from 15 to 20 per cent. 4 In’ England, on the other 
hand, it was urged, the assessment of land and houses to income tax is revised 
every few years by the judgment of persons in each locality who are well acquainted 
with the local values, and the assessment is by this means made to follow closely 
the upward movement of the actual letting value of property. 

155. On the other side of the question the following arguments were urged, viz.f : - 

1. That even if the assessment of land and houses (in Ireland, looked at as a 

whole, to income tax, was at any time below the annual value of the property, 
yet that this divergence has now been virtually rectified by the great decline 
of agricultural and in some cases of urban annual values during recent years. 

2. That in very numerous cases there are great under valuations in Great Britain 

of freehold property in the occupation of its owners assessed to income tax 
under Schedule A. in consequence, to a great extent, of the fact that the 
assessments are made, not by a central authority, but by local authorities, 
bodies whose members are, as a rule, persons who are more interested themselves 
in keeping such assessments low than in bringing them up to the real value 
of the property. It was also said that in 'and near large English towns 
there are great quantities of land of high building value, but not yet built 
upon, which are assessed only at an agricultural value. 

3. That under Schedule 11. a considerable portion of the trade and professional 

earnings, of persons in Great Britain escapes altogether from income-tax. 
This, it is alleged, is not so in Ireland, because in a country which is chiefly 
rural, and in which all the business affected by Schedule D. is on a far smaller 
scale, it is much less possible for earnings of this kind to escape from the 
fiscal authorities than it is in the crowded and complicated existence of the 
large cities of Great Britain. 

4. That a considerable portion of income derived by persons in Great Britain from 

profits upon commercial and industrial undertakings abroad escapes altogether 
from income-tax. ~ 

156. It is hardly within our power to pronounce a definite judgment as between these 
opposing views, but the statement of them is sufficient to show that the net assessment 
to income-tax cannot be taken as a scientifically exact test of the aggregate money 
incomes in Great Britain and Ireland respectively falling within the scope of the 
tax. Probably, setting off one set of allegations against the other, no great injustice 
will be done to either side by assuming, for practical purposes, that the assessments in 
Great Britain and Ireland do, on the whole, fairly represent the ratio in which these 
aggregate money incomes stand to one another. 

157. Next, there is tne representation that in consequence of the fact that many 
owners and mortgagees of Irish property live outside of Ireland, and draw their rent 
and interest into Great Britain, a large portion of the assessment to income-tax under 
Schedule A. in Ireland, although in appearance a measure of Irish income, is in 

* See his answer 5650, and see also evidence of Mr. G-. F. Howe, Answer 711 7. &c. 

t See, e g q Memorandum of Mr. M. O’Brien, Vol. I. of Evidence, pp. 383 and 3<i4,' and his evidence. Also 
evidence of Mr. W. F. Bailey, 6119, &c. 
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reality a measure of a portion of income which is enjoyed by persons residing in Great 
S and increases, therefore, the taxable capacity, not of Ireland hut of Great 
S; If for instance, a landowner, who has been residing in Ireland and spending 
f anal a year deriyed from his Irish rents upon wages in Ireland, removes to England, 

^ mends the 1,0001. in wages there, the power of Irish wage-earners to contribute 
to tation is, it is said, thereby pro tanto diminished, and that of English wage-earners 
mo tanto increased.* _ , . . 

1 58 Wc think that this view is just, and that in attempting to measure the taxable 
rauacity of the two countries a sum representing the “ economic drain, so far as 
it can be estimated, should be deducted from the income of Ireland and added to 
that of Great Britain. 

Question as to the Proportion home bij Income-tax-paying Income to aggregate 
Money Income in Great Britain and Ireland respectively . 

159 gi r Hubert Giffen in his memorandum suggests that the ratio of the net 
assessment to income-tax in Great Britain and Ireland respectively furnishes the best 
ouide to the ratio of the annual wealth of the two countries. He contends that to 
disprove this inference “ it would be necessary to show either that nominal income is 
« n ot a good test for comparison as the real resources of two countries may not 

“ be measured by it or that Ireland has so much larger a share of that 

“ income which is not charged to income-tax, that is, of incomes below 1501. than 
“ it has of incomes -which are charged to income-tax as to alter its proportion oi 
« the aggregate income of the United Kingdom, as appearing from the income-tax 
“ returns only.”t 

160. The first of these alternatives, viz., the question whether the aggregate of money 
incomes of individuals in each of two countries differing much in circumstances is 
a good test of the real annual wealth of the two countries, will be discussed at a later 
pomt. ( See paragraphs 178 to 186.) 

161. It will he convenient, in the first place, to consider the second question raised by 
Sir Robert Giffen, viz., whether, as he thinks, the whole income of Ireland hears 
tbe same proportion to the xohole income of Great Britain as the meome-tax-paying 
income of Ireland does to the income-tax-paying income of Great Britain. 

162. It must he remembered that a very small minority of the total number of 
individual incomes of the United Kingdom are above the line of exemption, which 
stood till recently at 150?. per annum, and now stands at loO/., and that the 
vast majority of separate incomes are below that level and exempted from the tax. 

163. It is clear in these circumstances that the net assessment to or the produce of 
the tax will not necessarily furnish a correct ratio of the aggregate money income of 
the two countries unless it can he shown by other means that in each country the 
proportion home by the total income-tax-paying income to the exempted income 
is about the same. 

164. If, e.g., it could be shown that both in Great Britain and in Ireland the 
income-tax-paying income was to the exempted income as one to two, then the ratio 
of one country to the other furnished by the net assessment to income-tax would 
he sufficient. But if in Great Britain the income-tax-paying income were to the 
exempted income as one to two, but in Ireland as one to three, then, the proportion 
of the British to the Irish assessment would not he the true measure of the relative 
total income of the two countries. 

165. One view put before the Commission in opposition to that expressed by Sir E. 
Giffen is that there is a presumption that the income-tax-paying income bears a eon- 
siderably larger proportion to the whole income in Great Britain than it does m 
Ireland.! Judging upon the whole evidence the presumption does in fact seem to 
lie this way. It is a matter of common knowledge that the large accumulations 
of wealth are usually to he found in Great Britain. The burden of proving that the 
income-tax-paying income hears about the same proportion to the total income m 
Ireland as it does in Great Britain rests with those who maintain that view. 

166. The suggestion made by Sir Robert Giffen is that if an estimate he made from 
sources which he indicates of the total money income of Great Britain and Ireland 

* See, e.g., Answers 6994-7006 ; 7662-7675- t Vol. II. of Evidence, p. 163. 

t See Professor Sidgwick’s Memorandum, Vol. II. of Evidence, 181. 
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respectively, the ratio of the aggregate national incomes thus arrived at nearly 
corresponds with the result given by the comparison of net assessments to income-tar 
that this correspondence of results indicates that this ratio is approximately 

167. The method which Sir Robert Giffen pursues in order to arrive at the aggregate 

national incomes of Great Britain and Ireland is (1) to ascertain in the first place 
that of the United Kingdom as a whole, then (2) to fix that of Ireland separately 
and to deduct it from that of the United Kingdom. 1 

168. In order to form an estimate of the aggregate of individual money incomes for 
the United Kingdom, he takes, in the first place, the net assessment to income-tax 
as a measure of a very large section of the whole. 

169. To the sum thus obtained he proposes to add (1) the estimated total income of 

the class earning wages by manual labour, and (2) the estimated total income of 
the intermediate class who do not earn wages by the labour usually termed manual 
but whose incomes fall below the line of income-tax total exemption, i.e., below 150/! 
(or since 1894 1601.) per annum. The ratio between the tw'o totals of these three 
classes in Great Britain and Ireland respectively would then, according to him, give 
that of the gross aggregate taxable wealth of the two countries. ° ” 

170. Sir Robert Giffen considers that the total income of the United Kingdom, 
constituted by the addition of all the separate money incomes in it, would amount 
at present to about 1,B00 millions, and probably rather more (A. 7723). He referred 
in his evidence to the estimate which he gave to the Royal Commission on Uabour in 
the year 1893. 

171. The component parts of this total sum, as stated by him before that Commission 
(C. 7063, I., p. 473), were : — 

£ 

Millions. 

Income-tax-paying income - - . about 640 

Manual labour class income - - - 630 

Intervening income - - - . 250 p, 200 

Amounting altogether to somewhere about 1,450 millions. 

172. These figures may be compared with those by Mr. A. U. Bowley in a paper 
prepared by him given in the result of recent investigations, and read before the Royal 
Statistical Society on the 19th March 1895 (referred to by Sir R Giffen in his 
evidence, A. 7723). The estimate is for the year 1891 

£ 

Millions. 

Income subject to income tax, including an estimate of that 

which escapes assessment - yg2 

Manual labour class income from wages - - _ 699 

Intervening income - 230 

Total national income - - - - £] 611* 

173. The next step in the process suggested by Sir Robert Giffen is to ascertain the 

aggregate income of Ireland, taken as a separate unit. The following passage appears 
in his memorandum .f b 

“ According to former experience it appears a tolerably safe rule to double the 
gross assessment to income tax, which would give 76,000,000/. for Ireland of 
which 27,000,000/. would he above income-tax limit, 10,000,000/.. intermediate 
between income tax and wages, and the remainder, or about 40,000,000/. working 
class incomes.” 5 

174. By a second or alternative method, Sir Robert Giffen, by means of an estimate 
of the total amount of produce, arrives at a considerably different conclusion as to the 
total wealth of Ireland. From the agricultural statistics he calculates that the total 
annual value of agricultural produce in Ireland, by the sal e or consumption of which 
64 per cent, of the population lives, is about 40 millions. Assuming that the labour 
of the remaining 36 per cent, is “ no more productive per head,” it would produce 
about 23 millions ; a total of about 63 millions is thus arrived at. 

* See Vol, II. of Evidence, p. 206. f «•'<*, p. 164, and see Answer 7723. 
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,« Taking a mean between these two totals of 76 and 63 millions arrived at by 
these different methods. Sir E. Giffen considers that the total Irish income may be 
Sen to be somewhere between 70 and 75 millions (A 8084) Comparing this sum 
S the estimate of upwards of 1,500 millions for the United Kingdom he finds that 
S total income of Ireland is somewhere about one-twentieth to one-twenty-second 
nart of the whole.* 

176 It must be observed that according to Sir E. Giffen s estimate the total income 
of the manual labour classes (including peasant farmers) m Ireland is, not one-twenty- 
second, but one-seventeenth of the whole manual labour income of the United 
Kingdom ,t and that the intermediate income m Ireland is somewhat between a 
fifteenth and a twentieth that of the United Kingdom. We are inclined to think that, 
on the whole, the estimates adduced by him lead to the conclusion that the proportion 
borne by aggregate Irish income above the line of exemption to that below the line 
Of exemption if considerably smaller than that borne by aggregate British income 
above the line of exemption to that below the line. 

177 It appears to us that, although the net assessment to income tax m Ireland is 
about' one-twenty-second that for the United Kingdom the same proportion wi 1: not 
linld e-ood for the aggregate money income of Ireland, including that not only 
the income-tax-payingf classes, but of the intermediate and manual labour classes, but 
that the Irish proportion of the whole money income will be larger than one-twenty- 
second part. 

Question whether the Batio of the Aggregate Money ff^l 

Britain and Ireland respectively , truly represents the Baho of the Beal Annual 
Wealth of the two Countries. 

178. At this point it is necessary to consider the question _ whether, .n'ffrw 

that it were possible to know exactly the money mcome of each individual in Great 

Britain and in Ireland, the ratio to each other of the sum total m each countiy o 
these money incomes would, of necessity, truly represent the ratio of the aggregate 
real annual wealth of the two countries. 

179. When the object in view is to compare the taxable wealth of one country wit 
that of another country very dissimilar in economic conditions, the proceduie of adding 
together Ttt the separate money incomes in each seems to be open to serious objectors. 

180. Taxation consists in the taking away by the State from individuals of a varying 

amount of power («) to consume commodities, or (6) to give those commodities to 
olherf to consume m exchange for their services. The State having thus acquired 
power over these commodities gives them to its own military, naval, and civil seivants, 
El those whom it directly Sr indirectly employs in exchange for the services which 
it receives from them. . 

181. Taxation of the rich means, practically, the taking away from them by t e 
State of some portion of their power to give commodities to others m exohim = efor 
their services. Taxation of the poor means, broadly speaking, the taking away 
from them of some part of their power to consume commodities, since the expenditure 
of the poor is, in the main, upon articles of consumption. 

182. “Taxable wealth” consists of those objects by means of which the State when 
it has taken from individuals the power to consume them or to give them to otheiE to 
consume, can obtain the services which it requires. In the mam, these objects counts 
of food, clothing, fuel, the annual or almost annual produce of the rarth either 
produced in a countrv or coming into it from abroad, in exchange for its piesent 

produce and manufactures, or by way of interest for the loans made m foimei times 

This ever-renewed fund of transient and consumable objects (which may be termed 
“ annual consumable stock ”) supports the whole population m the vari ous forms o 

* Vol. II. of Evidence, p. 166 . Having regard to the fact that, as he thinks, to propa 
wealth and productive powers of Ireland to those of Great Britain is steadily Am. nishing bn _ Bolgrt Giifen 
was of opinion that if ihe proportion of one-twentieth was to be taken as that of the share Ireland m the 
income of the United Kingdom at the present time, and it were proposed to base opc in tin i is tie 
arrangemeht to be in fore? for a term of years, it would be desirable to adopt a propo.tion not 0 . one-twentieth, 
but, say, of one-twenty-fifth (A. 7771), and to provide for a periodical revision. 

In view of the opinion hereafter referred to, that in order to ascertain the ratio of tobe 
necessary, in the first instance, to make an allowance for minimum nation su contribute to Dublic 

thought (A. 7780) that in any practical arrangement the proportion in which Ireland should conuibuteto public 
expenditure should be further reduced from one-twentv-fifth to, say, one-tmitie . 
t See his Memorandum, paragraph 36, Vol. II. of Evidence, page loft. 
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■wages, profits, and rent or interest, enables services of all kinds to be carried on and 
objects of more permanent value to be made. 

183. Money incomes are not in themselves real wealth, but they are orders upon 
the real wealth of the country. In a country with an active urban life and a quick 
commercial circulation, these orders upon wealth pass rapidly from hand to hand 
and therefore, in the course of a year, the same money incomes, in many cases, belong 
to various persons in succession. * 

I84-. If a comparison of the wealth of two communities substantially alike in 
economic circumstances were being made, say, e.g., of Birmingham and Manchester, 
or Suffolk and Norfolk, the fact that much of the annual money income was in this 
way, counted several times over would probably not much impair the accuracy of the 
comparison, because both districts would be affected in the same way. But if the 
comparison were being made between two communities, one of which had a quick 
commercial life and rapid circulation of wealth, and the other were of a rural and less 
complex character, the result would be misleading. 

185. The same amount of real taxable wealth, i.e., annual consumable stock, might 
exist in both, but the fact that in the commercial country money incomes circulatr 
within the financial year with much greater rapidity than in the rural country, would 
make the apparent amount of its wealth, judged by this test, much greater than it 
actually was. 

186. We think, therefore, that the method of ascertaining the ratio of real wealth 
of a mainly commercial community like Great Britain and a mainly rural community 
like Ireland by way of adding up all separate money incomes is' so untrustworthy 
that it cannot be adopted as the sole or even the leading method. There can he 
no doubt that in Great Britain the circulation within each financial year of money 
incomes from hand to hand is much more rapid than it is in Ireland. In Great 
Britain, therefore, the annual aggregate of all separate money incomes will, pro tanto, 
he more largely in excess of the real annual wealth of the country than is the case in 
Ireland. 


Method of testing Relative Taxable Wealth by way of Estimate of Value of 
Commodities of primary use a/miually consumed. 

137. One way of arriving at the relative taxable wealth of the two countries is to 
form an estimate, so far as this may be practicable, not of aggregate money incomes, 
but of the total mass of annual consumable stock of commodities of primary use 
annually consumed in the United Kingdom, and th,en to subtract from that total the 
share of Ireland in this stock. 

188. We note in passing that, in his speech of 8th April 1886, on the Government of 
Ireland Bill of that year, Mr. Parnell intimated in Parliament Ms preference for a 
test of relative wealth based on the consumption of commodities. 

189. In the case of Ireland, a community comparatively small and depending mainly 
upon one great industry, agriculture, this task is not so difficult, hut it is “scarcely 
possible to obtain by way of direct statistics any approximate estimate of the food, 
clothing, fuel, and other primary necessities or comforts of existence annually 
consumed in the United Kingdom as a whole.* An indirect method may, however, be 
suggested, subject to the warning that its results can only he a very rough approxima- 
tion to the truth. This indirect method of ascertaining the annual consumable stock 
of the United Kingdom is as follows : 

190. Much investigation has, in recent years, been made by the Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade, the Labour Commission, and various independent investigators, 
such as Mr. Charles Booth, into the subject of the wages of the manual labour classes, 
and an estimate of the total of these wages for the United Kingdom, which is probably 
fairly correct, can be made. Apart from the rent which they pay for their houses, it 
may he said that by much the greater part of the whole income of these classes goes 
rn each year (with a comparatively small saving carried over to the next year) in the 
purchase of food (including drink and tea), clothing, fuel, and tobacco. Looked at as a 
whole the manual labour classes have the power up to a certain limit of consuming 

* It may, however, be noted that the agricultural produce of the United Kingdom for the year 1891 
estimated by Mr. Caird at about 261 millions, and by Sir It. Gillen at about 223 millions (see evidence 
to f en by Commission on Agriculture, C. 7400-n. of 1894. p. 621), and that the imports of foreign food were 
valued in 1893 at 147^ millions. 
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t -u„t Yjower of disposing of -wealth which enables them to any 
Wmm ™mSaht^ Txten Vo g"e it Jothefs to consume in return for services of a 
^sriouTkind objects of permanent value. The total of the wages or money 
professional hi ^ ^ less t)le rents aI1 a taxation which they pay, is 

therSore a fair, though not a complete, measure of the total amount of annual 
consumable stock which supports their existence, . . „ 

icn Tn Ms evidence given in 1893 before the Koyal Commission on Labour , Sir 
1 ? bitten estimated the total income of the manual labour classes m the United 
a, Gillen estimamu K ig t b Mr . Bow l e y, in the paper already referred 

f'afa higher fi|ure, viz., 699 millions. This divergence of opinion between those 
who at ha« 8 most ^carefully studied^ ^s^aat ^ 

lom™t"o e beTtake the figure of 660 millions, between these two estimates, as 
that which is most likely to be near to the mark. . , 

192. The number of ad^lt men, ^Vh^elcle ^heiJe fte Sour 

£missSnTo S S “mooo fn the United kingdom, a figure based upon the Census 
Commissi , > be taken as approximately correct, and upon it 

'"S gss s ?sf£^ 

n on the 

T^his “General Beport on the Wages of the Manual Labour Classes m 
matter. In his T 18931 Sir Bobert Giffen arrives at the conclusion 

material change has since occurred. . 

194, It mav therefore, reasonably be held that an estimate of about, 851. as the 

average ^annuM money° income of a 7 family group in the manual labour classes of 
the United Kingdom is not far from the truth. . 

195. Next above the manual labour class come the persons not “ * “g 

u, lt „j t h incomes below the line of exemption of income-tax. Then torn 

labour, but with in his evidence before the Labour Commission, § 

income was estimated by Sir ft. Gillen, m ms cviuonoe «,.» alreadv 

to be between 160 and 200 millions a year; and by Mr. Bowley, m the paper aiieauy 

referred to, to be about 

7ZIZI be y !50, 000,000k, and the average income per tam^hoM to Jje l.lCl 
the number of households dividing the total income would 

average size of the family in this class is probably smi alb si- than m the manual laboui 
0 1 «„ . 1-ynf on tlie other liancl, this class includes in its households a certain P 10 P°™°- 
oHhe total Zmheflf domckic servants. On the whole, it seems 
the total population supported by ^ aheaTy made 

tZ rXcTrLTanl £"t£°case Of the manual labour class apply 

818 expenditure will still he for personal consumption 
of articles of food, fuel, and clothing. 

196. If these figures are approximately correct, and 28 mtai of e F>E > 

depend upon manual labour, and five millions are to be me n e . , , , L0 

class, the incomes which are above the exemptron to income-tax would belon a 

* C. 7063-1. of 1893, p. 473. t W*. A ®»“- 

t Ibid., A. 8132-33. „ § "“?•> A ' 8139 - 

II Answer 8140 before the Labour Commission. 
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households containing about five million persons, consisting of the persons who have 
the disposal of these incomes, and the members of their families and household 
servants who are dependent upon them. 

In this class the actual consumption of food, fuel, clothing, &c., by the persons 
belonging to it tallies with only a small proportion of the money income, most of 
which is passed on, in return for services to the intervening and manual labour classes, 
and tallies in reality with so much of the goods consumed by these classes. 

There is therefore an enormous disparity between the aggregate money income of 
this small class and the real wealth which the households belonging to it actually 
consume in the shape of food, fuel, and clothing, and other forms of annual consumable 
stock. 


197. It might be possible by collecting a large number of family budgets of these 
several classes to ascertain more nearly how much money, on the average, in each 
class goes to the purchase of the commodities which constitute annual consumable 
stock, and how much to the payment for objects of more permanent value, of rent 
on the one side and wages on the other, and for professional and other services, all 
of them payments which are merely in the nature of the transfer of money orders 
upon real wealth from one individual and from one class to another, and are therefore 
signs to denote the relative wealth of individuals and classes inside a country, but 
not to denote the real wealth of a country when the object in view is to compare its 
total of real wealth with that of another country. 

198. In default of sufficient statistics of this kind, the following rough method mav 

be suggested. J 


199. The money income, as it has been seen, of the 28 millions of persons in the 
united Kingdom who depend for subsistence upon manual labour is about 660 
millions, or nearly 24Z. per head. Deducting from this total a portion to represent rent 
and taxes, objects of permanent use, and savings, 15/. per head may be taken as a 
measure of the annual consumable stock consumed by this class. This, for the whole 
28 million persons, would amount to a total value of 420 millions. 

In the ease of the intervening class not supported by “manual" labour, but with 
incomes below the line of income tax exemption, the consumption per head of 
commodities constituting annual consumable stock may be taken at 20 /., givin°- a total 
value of 100 millions for the whole class of five million persons. 

In the case of the income-tax-paying class, families numbering, accord! no- to the 
above estimate another five million persons (inclusive of household servants), it would 
probably be sufficient allowance to place the average expenditure per head upon the 
commodities in question at about 45Z., giving a total, value of 225 millions. 

200. Upon these estimates the annual consumable stock or primary wealth of the 

whole United Kingdom may be thus represented in terms of money : 


£ 

Millions. 


(!•)■ Manual labour class, numbering 28 millions, at an 

average of 15 1. per head - . . ’ . 420 

(2.) Intervening class, 5 millions, 20/. per head - . 100 

(8.) Income-tax paying class, 5 millions, 45Z. per head - 225 


Total for United Kingdom - . £745 

or about 19/. per head for the total population. 

201. This figure of 74.5 millions may be taken as very roughly representing at the 
present time the total annual stock (whether produced at home or imported) of food 
and drink, fuel and clothing, which supports year by year the existence of the 
population of tile United Kingdom, and enables the production of all permanent 
commodities and makes it possible for labours and services of all kinds to be carried on 
We now have to consider what portion of the annual consumable stock represented 
by the sum ot 745,000,0001. belongs to Ireland. 1 


Share of Ireland in Annual Consumable Stock. 

202. Id attempting to arrive at a roughly approximate estimate of the whole annual 
consumable stock or taxable wealth ol: the United Kingdom, the procedure has been 
based upon the statistics as to the total income in money wages of the manual labour 
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Masses, inasmuch as the great hulk of this income represents and m^ures actual 
^nmntion of the commodities which constitute that wealth. By adding uo. this 
S e an estimate of the actual consumption of the very much smaller “intervening 
and income-tax-paying classes, it is possible to reach _ a fairly approximate idea of the 


figure an c 


arm 0 ' j- -i • , I- 

whole annual consumable stock expressed m terms oi money. 

203 When, however, the case of Ireland is taken separately, a different method of 
ascertaining the consumable stock may be adopted:— (1) because a large part of the 
Irish population consists not of wage-earners in the strict sense, but of small peasant 
farmers who cultivate to a great extent their land with their own labour and that of 
their families, and partly consume and partly sell their produce ; and (2) because the 
much greater simplicity of general economic conditions m Ireland enables us to adopt 
a simpler method. 

204. A country obtains its share of the annual consumable stock of the world 
uartlv by producing it at home and partly by obtaining it from other countries in 
exchange for its annual produce and manufactures, or by way of interest upon loans 
made at former periods. 

205. It is important to hear in mind the following distinction between Great Britain 
and Ireland. Great Britain exports a large amount of textile goods, machinery, steel, 
and other manufactured articles, and receives in exchange an amount of goods from 
abroad consisting mainly of annual consumable stock, viz., food-stutts and raw 
material vastly exceeding in value the value of her exports. A very large additional 
part of British imports do not come by way of exchange for the present annual 
exports, but by way of interest upon the loans due to this country or profits earned m 
respect of the shipping trade. It may be said that, in the result of past money- 
lending operations, there is an “ economic drain ” from all parts ot the world into 
Great Britain. This seems to he, together with the profits on the shipping trade, the 
chief reason why the imports into the United Kingdom have for so many years greatly 
exceeded the exports. 

206. Ireland shares to some extent in the exports from abroad, especially in the 
matter of wheat-stuffs, tea, and tobacco. It appears, however, though exact official 
statistics are wanting, that while the imports of the United Kingdom, as a whole, 
vastly exceed the exports, in the case of Ireland, looked at separately, the exports, 
almost the whole of which are to Great Britain, exceed the imports. The figures 
examined by Sir Robert Giffen have led him to the conclusion that the total value ol 
exports from Ireland exceeds the total value of imports into Ireland by between five 
and six millions a year. Thus Ireland would appear to contribute her i share to tfie 
« economic drain ” which, chiefly in the form of annual consumable stock, flows into 
Great Britain from so many parts of the world. 

207. The annual consumable stock of Ireland consists — (1) of so much of her 
agricultural produce as is consumed in Ireland ; (2) of so much of that stock as is 
imported into Ireland in exchange for part of her produce and manufactures ; (o) ox 
goods other thau agricultural produce, but falling within the description, of annual 
consumable stock, which are made and consumed in Ireland. The portion of Irish 
agricultural produce which goes out of Ireland in order to pay absentee . rents, the 
interest upon public loans and other investments of non-Irish capital, and is not sent 
by Avay of exchange for incoming goods, is a measure of part of the annual consumable 
stock of Great Britain, not of Ireland. 

208. In order, therefore, to ascertain the annual consumable stock of Ireland it will 
he necessary to take the value of the Irish agricultural produce, add to it an estimate 
of the total value of other Irish productions, and subtract the value of that which goes 
out of Ireland, not in exchange for any present incomings, hut under the pressure of 
the economic drain. 

209. In a paper furnished to the Commission by Dr. Grimshaw. the Registrar 
General for Ireland, the total net value of Irish agricultural produce for the year 1885 
was put at 46 millions.* Sir Robert Giffen, in the result of his calculations based 
upon later statistics, puts this value during recent years at the smaller figure of 40 
millions, and considers that this result is likely to err rather by excess than by defect. - ]* 
Dr. Grimshaw’s estimate is arrived at by the process of multiplying, bv average 
market prices, the quantities of live stock, and arable and dairy produce, the figures as 
to which are collected by the constabulary from the farmers. 


* Yol. I. of Evidence, p. 455. 

u 88380. 


■j- Yol. II. of Evidence, p. 165, para. 46. 

A a 
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210. It was admitted in evidence by Dr. Grimshaw (A. 3835) that the prices taken 
were those of the “ best” markets in which prices range the highest. It is probable 
also, that in the Irish agricultural statistics there must be some exaggeration as to 
the quantities produced. It appears from these statistics that not only in the case 
of hay, in the production of which Ireland has no doubt a considerable natural 
advantage, but in that of wheat, barley, oats, and beans, the produce per acre is much, 
higher in Ireland than in Great Britain.* 

It seems probable, also, that Dr. Grimshaw has under-estimated the amount of crops 
which are not sold, but consumed by live stock, and are, therefore, only to be taken 
into account as part of the value of their stock and of dairy produce.! 

211. On the whole, it is, we think, safer to accept the lower estimate made by Sir 
Robert Giffen (the details of which are given on page 176 of the second volume of 
evidence and documents published by the Commission), and to take the gross value of 
Irish agricultural produce, excluding hay or the crops consumed by the live stock, at 
about 43-| millions, and its net value, after deductions for manure, seed, &c., as about 
40 millions. 

212. Sir Robert Giffen, after arriving at this figure and calculating that 64 per cent 
of the whole Irish population is directly dependent upon the produce of agriculture! 
suggests that “if 61 per cent, of the Irish people produce a value of, say, 40,000,000/! 
“ a year, the remaining 36 per cent., if their labour were no more productive per head 
“ would produce, in round figures, about 23,000,000/. — total, 63,000,000/.” 

213. The remaining 36 per cent, include all those persons who are not engaged on 
any form of production of that which falls within a definition of annual consumable 
stock. It includes all those who give professional, civil, or military services, those 
who are engaged not in the production but in the sale and conveyance of goods, those 
who are producing articles not annually consumable, and not exported from Ireland to 
obtain in exchange or other consumable articles, the whole class of domestic servants, 
and all those persons — rather numerous in Ireland in all ranks of society, including 
paupers and lunatics — who do no work productive of material value for their 
subsistence. 

214. It does not appear to us to be probable that this 36 per cent, of the Irish popu- 
lation produces in proportion to its numbers an independent value of annual consumable 
stock, or of means by which such stock may be procured from abroad, in any decree 
approaching to the proportion of value produced by the agricultural 64 per cent. ° In 
fact, there can be little doubt that the greater portion of this 36 per cent, of the 
population subsists, directly or indirectly, by means of rent and taxes, upon the 

40.000. 000/. worth of agricultural produce, and the articles for which it exchanges. 
This value supports not only the farmers and agricultural labourers and their families, 
but the landowners, their families, the servants, workmen, and professional persons 
whom they employ, and a number of traders, persons engaged in conveyance, and others 
who derive their incomes indirectly from the profits of agriculture. 

215. After making the great deductions from the productive power of the non- 
agricultural 36 per cent, of the Irish people, and after considering the relative small- 
ness of the population which appears from the Census to be engaged in the few 
manufacturing industries, and taking into account the lowness of wages, except in the 
case of highly skilled artisans, earned in those industries, it appears highly improbable 
that the annual consumable stock which is derived by Ireland, either directly, or 
indirectly by way of exchange with other countries, from the labours of her non- 
agricultural population can, at a liberal estimate, exceed in terms of money more than 
a fifth part of the value of the agricultural produce, or be, therefore, more than 

8.000. 000/. per annum. 

216. Upon this estimate the total annual consumable stock of Ireland would be 
represented by the figure of 48,000,000/., or about 10/. per head of the whole popula- 
tion. Thom this sum, however, must be deducted, in our opinion, about six millions, 
to represent the “ economic drain ” from Ireland to meet absentee rents, and interest 
upon public and private loans made in the past. 

When this deduction has been made, the total annual consumable stock of Ireland 
is represented by the figure of 42,000,000/., or about 9/. per head of the population. 

217. We have already arrived at an estimate of 745,000,000/. for the value of the 
total annual consumable stock of the United Kingdom. The taxable wealth, then, of 


* See Agricultural Returns for Great Britain, C. 7698 of 1895, p. 69. f See Answers 4220-4230. 
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Ireland would, according to this computation, he about one- eighteenth of that of the 
United Kingdom, or about 1 to 17 as compared with that of Great Britain. 

218 It will be seen that the ratio of Irish taxable wealth thus arrived at is much 
l«s tlian the proportion of about one-tenth given by the estimated expenditure on tea, 
tobacco, spirits and beer, a test which evidently leads to a very great over-estimate of 
Irish resources. On the other hand it is higher than the proportion of one-twenty- 
second arrived at from the relative net assessment to income-tax, a test which, it is 
contended, leads, by reason (a) of the different distribution of wealth m .he two islands 
and (6) of the much more rapid circulation of money incomes in Great Britain, to an 
over-estimate of the real taxable wealth in that country. 

219 The proportion of one-eighteenth is, however, in close accordance with the test ol 
relative assessment to death duties, a test which, as already observed, was chosen by 
Mr. Gladstone in preference to that of the income-tax, or any other test, in 

the financial part of his measure of 1886. The averages taken for the years 1890 , 

1891-2 and 1892-8, show, as already pointed out, that the relative assessment ot 
Ireland to these duties is about 5-67 per cent., or, in other words, very nearly one- 
eighteenth of the whole. 

220. The proportion of one-eighteenth is also very near to that given, not by net 
assessment, but by the gross assessment to. income-tax . The gross assessment ot Ireland 
is about one-nineteenth of that of the United Kingdom. 

221. The valuation, therefore, of the annual consumable stock of Great Britain and 
Ireland which we have attempted to make, when taken as a corroboratory or cross test, 
in connexion with the ratios given by the definite assessments, leads us to the view that 
the proportion borne by the annual wealth of Ireland is neither so low as the net assess- 
ment to income-tax would indicate, nor by any means so high as the receipts from 
duty-paid articles would indicate, but that it stands at a point between these two 
limits. This proportion may, we think, on the whole, and with the best chance of 
approximation to the truth in a matter where exactness is not possible, be expressed 
as 1 to 17, or as one-eighteenth of that of the whole United Kingdom. 

222. In tables supplied by Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir Bobert G iff on are gb'on 

figures of numerous minor or contributory tests, such, e.c/., as those furnished by the 
Post Office.* No one of these, taken alone, is of much weight or value, but there is 
nothing in the general result of these comparisons to throw much doubt on the 
conclusion arrived at. . , , ., « 

Taken altogether, they appear to converge to the general result that the capacity or 
Ireland is not much more and not much less than one-twentieth that ot the United 
Kingdom. 


Amount which Ireland at present contributes to Public Revenue in excess of the Amount 
which she would contribute if taxed according (1) to her Relative Annual Wealth, 
(2) her Relative Taxable Capacity. 

223. In the financial year 1893-94 the total public revenue collected by Imperial 
officers from all sources, excluding tlie sum of 1,523,450?. derived from the sources 
classified by the Treasury as £{ Imperial,” was 96,855,627?. 

Of this sum, according to the Treasury estimate of “ true revenue, 89,286,97b?. was 
contributed by Great Britain and 7,568,649?. by Ireland. f 

Ireland, therefore, contributed almost one- thirteenth of the whole. If the contribu- 
tion of Ireland, instead of being determined by the present incidence of taxation, had 
been based upon the ratio given by her relative annual wealth, she would have con- 
tributed notone-thirteentli hut one-eighteenth of the whole. In other words, she would 
have contributed in that year not 7,568,649?. hut 5,380,868 ?., or more than two millions 
less. 

224. We now have to consider whether the ratio of the “ taxable capacity of Ireland 
is not even less than the ratio of her relative annual wealth to that of the United 
Kingdom. 

225. We are required by the reference made to us to ascertain the relative taxable 
capacity of Great Britain and Ireland. The view has been strongly urged that in 
determining “ taxable capacity ” it is necessary to take into account not the propor- 
tions borne by the relative annual wealth of the two countries, hut the proportions 


* Including statistics of savings banks, letters, &c. See Vol. I., p. 361, and Vol. II., p. 1/3. 
f Sec Yol. I., p. 406. 

A a 2 
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borne by that wealth less, in each case, a sum representing the amount necessary to 
support, without superfluities, the existence of each population. The ratio of one 
surplus to the other would then be that of taxable capacity. 

226. Sir Robert Giffen suggested that, when the total annual income of Great Britain 
and Ireland had been ascertained, a sum representing a total minimum of subsistence 
at, say, 12/. per head of population, should be deducted from the gross aggregate 
wealth of each country. The ratio between the balances left might, he suggested, be 
the equitable ratio in which the two countries should contribute revenue * 

227. Thus, supposing for the moment, by way of illustration, that Ireland has 
(according to the method followed by Sir R. Giffen) a total money income of 
76,000,000/., her taxable capacity, after the subtraction of 12/. per head of population, 
would be represented by the figure of 22,000,000/. By the same method the taxable 
capacity of Great Britain would be represented by the figure of 900,000,000/., so that 
the taxable capacity of Ireland would be only about a fortieth part that of Great 
Britain. 

228. It is true that, in his evidence, Sir Robert Giffen did not propose a rigid 
application of this principle, but only that it should be a reason for a large equitable 
reduction of the contribution which, according to the ratio of gross annual wealth 
should be made by Ireland. f 

229. It would, in our opinion, be impossible to lay down as a rule of finance the 
principle that there should be no kind of taxation of income below a fixed level. It 
would not in any country, as matters now stand, be consistent with the maintenance 
of the public revenue. If a rule of this kind is to be adopted as between two countries, 
it must also be valid as between different classes of society, and no revenue should be 
derived in any part of the United Kingdom from tea, tobacco, spirits, and beer, all 
articles consumed by innumerable families having an income of less than 12/. per 
head. 

230. We hold, moreover, that, as between Great Britain and Ireland no uniform 
minimum standard of subsistence can be taken. The two countries differ too widely 
in their history, character, experience of comforts, and conditions of life. As an 
ultimate ideal it may doubtless be right to aim at a greater assimilation of the standards 
of life of the different districts and classes of the United Kingdom, but for purposes of 
practical finance, it is impossible to take them as being at the present time identical. 

231. It is, however, we think true that the capacity for bearing taxation, whether 
as between rich classes and poor classes, or as between rich countries and poor countries, 
is not to be measured by relative annual wealth alone. The capacity of a rich country 
for bearing taxation, relatively to that of a poor one, exceeds, no doubt, the ratio °iven 
by their respective annual wealth. 

232. In this connexion we may cite a passage from a speech made by Mr. Pitt in 
1785 in the course of the debates on the commercial treaty between Great Britain 
and Ireland then pending. He said that “the smallest burthen on a poor country Avas 
“ to be considered, when compared with those of a rich one, by no means in a 

proportion Avith their several abilities; for, if one country exceeded another in wealth, 

“ population, and established commerce in a proportion of two to one, he Avas nearly 
“ convinced that that country Avould be able to bear near ten times the burthens that 
“ the other would be equal to.”J 

233. This view may have been, put too strongly, but it would appear to express a 
truth. Although, therefore, it is not possible to lay down any line of minimum 
national subsistence below which no taxation should take place, we yet feel that it is 
just, after ascertaining the ratio of relative annual wealth, to treat the greater poverty 
per head of Ireland as a reason for equitably modifying that ratio in order to arrive at 
the relative “ taxable capacity ” of that country. 

The extent of this equitable modification can, of course, only be carried out by means 
of a very general appreciation of the circumstances. 

We are inclined, on the Avhole, to say that fair justice would be done if the “ taxable 
capacity ” of Ireland— meaning by that expression the ratio given by her relative annual 
wealth subject to equitable modification— were taken to be at the present time one- 
twentieth that of the United Kingdom. 1 

234. It has been pointed out that if in the year 1893-94 the contribution of Ireland 
to the public revenue instead of being determined by the present incidence of taxation 

* See Yol. II.., p. 166. t See Answers 7777-89. fVo! 1. of Evidence, p! 481. 
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, been based upon the ratio given by her relative annual wealth, she would have 
cont-ributech S not one- thirteenth of the whole, or 7,568,6491., but one-eighteenth, or 

"If Contribution had been based upon wliat, as , see fl “ „ a „ f “' f 

her relative “ taxable capacity,” she would have contributed not .7,568,6491., but one- 

^In othe^words^sh^contributed^a^sum of 2,725,8681., or, in round number^ about 
21 millions, in excess of that which she would have contributed if taxed according to 
her relative taxable capacity. 

names which heme led to the Fact that the true Revenue derived from Ireland &»*<!«» 
m Excess of the Revenue which Ireland would have contributed if taxed according 
to her Relative Taxable Capacity. 

235 Tt may seem to be a startling conclusion that the same system of taxation, with 

.eme exemptions in favour of Ireland, falling upon the two countries, should have the 
effect of mailing Ireland contribute an annual revenue and about 2f millions in excess 
of that which would result from taxation according to capacity. It is, howevei easy 
„ mitestand that this result maybe produced by an uniform of Ration 

falling upon two countries whose habits and social circumstances aie different. A 
eoual tal upon tea, for instance, levied upon England and France would produce a 
revenue from Great Britain greatly in excess of her relative wealth, wMe a tax upon 
wine would have the opposite effect. Supposing that the wealth i per head Im 1 one of 
two countries is much less than the wealth per head in the f 5l mOTb 
article which is consumed in equal quantities, per head, in each countey, will fall mo 
heavily in proportion to the wealth per head upon the poorer of the two. 

236 Tt so happens that, in consequence of the tastes or the circumstances of the 

as nmcli per head.* 

937 There is then good reason to believe, though none of the figures except 

this indirect taxation is much more heavy m proportion to the resources 
population in Ireland than it is in Great Britain. 

238 To some degree a special cause of this inequality is the fact that a, greater part 
of the' cost to the consume/ of a given quantity of whiskey it 

than in the case of an equal quantity of beer. It was admitted by Su AUred hlilner 

the chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, that ' whilst ® 

article more generally consumed m Ireland, is equ al to from w 

* J Vote-See Vol. ^Evidence, p. 360, ami Vol. IlT/wh The following table gives the figure, per heed 
arrived at by Sir E. Hamilton : — 


Consumption per Head in 1892-93. 


Tobacco - 
'Pea 

Spirits - 
Beer 


£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

12 

11 

0 

10 

1 

1 

9 

0 

2 

13 

0 

5 

5 

0 


£ s. d. 

0 12 5 
0 11 10 

1 6 6 
1 7 2 


3 17 11 


By a previous calculation made by Sir E. Hamilton before * .^pHvrfv^he^nsumption per head of these 
the amount of tobacco consumed in Great Bvitrin .ad Ireland respect h* ■ e P* recti4oation as t „ 

articles appeared as Great Britain 5 1. 4s. 8</. and Iieland 4r. 0*. 1 • (. " 

tobacco in Vol. II., p. 190.) A a 3 
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fourths of the price, the tax upon beer, which is the popular article of consumption in 
England, is only about one-sixth of the price.* 

. Speaking, however, in general terms, the main cause of the inequality in the 
incidence of taxation may be stated to be that tea, tobacco, and spirits, articles which 
'he average Irishman consumes equally, or almost equally, with other inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom, are more or less heavily taxed, while the income out of which 
ne can purchase them is very much smaller. 

239. The duty on tea has been greatly reduced during the last 50 years, but the 
duties upon spirits and tobacco have been very considerably augmented.f Meamvhile 
many other articles, most of them consumed to a much less degree in Ireland than in 
(*reat Britain, especially foreign foodstuffs and raw materials for manufacture, have 
been exempted from all taxation. 

240. The proportions in which revenue is raised from taxes upon commodities and 
by means of direct taxation have changed considerably during the present century, with 
the general result that, although the total amount of revenue now raised by taxes 
upon commodities is still larger than that raised by direct taxation, it is so in a much 
less degree than in the earlier part of the century. It appears that the revenue raised 
per head by taxes on commodities in Great Britain is npw about half what it was in 
the j ear 1819. That raised per head in Ireland is now, however, about double what it 
was m 1819.J 


, T ^ e “ true ” revenue raised per head in Great Britain by direct taxes was, in 
t'qqS’ anc * * a In Ireland it was, in 1819, 3 s. 5 d., and in 

1893, 6s. 10 cl. The “ true ” revenue raised per head in Great Britain by taxes on 
commodities is estimated to have been, per head, in 1819, 2/. 8s. 7 d., and in 1893, 
1*. 4s. Id. In Ireland this latter branch of revenue is estimated to have been, in 
1819, Us., and in 1893, 11. 2s. It must, however, be noted that the figures of “ true” 
revenue derived from indirect taxation can only be taken as approximately true, 
especially those for years long past. 

It appears, therefore, that these branches of indirect taxation which fall upon the 
mass of the people produce almost the same revenue per head in Ireland as they do in 
Great Britain, while the taxes which fall upon the wealthier classes produced a very 
much smaller revenue per head. 

242. It may be contended that, taking the expenditure of the poorer classes not, 
possibly, as it ought io be m an ideal state of morality, but as it in fact is at the 
present tune, the revenue which is derived from them chiefly by means of the duties 
on tea and tobacco, beer and spirits, is greater in .proportion to their command over 
the taxable wealth of the country than the revenue which is derived by direct and 
indirect taxation from the wealthier classes in proportion to their command over that 
wealth. It is, we think, very possible, under the present system, that if the taxable 
capacity ol, for instance, a district in the east end of London were compared with those 
of an equally populous district of the west end, and the true revenue derived from 
each were also compared, it would be found that the revenue derived by direct and 
indirect taxation from the poorer district Avas considerably beyond the proportion 
wtncli would be given were it taxed according to relative wealth. 


243. We desire to call attention to the statement made by Mr. Nassau Senior in his 
J 6 / 01 , 6 t ^, i ^° USe of Common ' s Committee which inquired into this subject in 
18o4.§ Ireland, he said, “ is over-taxed because she is poor.” Bv this he appears 
to have meant that at that date taxation in the United Kingdom fell, in his opinion 
more heavily upon the poorer classes than upon the richer, in proportion to their 
relative command over wealth, and that in Ireland the numbers of the poorer classes 
Avere greater m proportion to those of the richer than they were in Great Britain, 
subsequently to that date the tendency has been to increase direct rather than 
indirect taxation, but we think that Mr. Senior’s argument remains very worthy of 
consideration as an attempt to explain in what way it comes to pass that Ireland pays 

a revenue much m excess of her relative aggregate wealth. 


Note.- bee Answer 815 It is. however, to be observed in connexion with this that for some years the 
cousumption of spirits m Ireland has been steadily decreasing, and that of beer steadily increasing ' (Vol II 
Evidence ^218** ^ ° rdatlT ® faxat,on 111 res P ect of alcoholic strength of spirits and beer Vol. II. of 
f See Vol. II. of Evidence, Appendix XII. 


§ C. 518 of 1864, A. 5280. 
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Examination of Arguments for further equitable Modification of the Ratio of 
Contribution in favour of Ireland. 

x. Excess of Income hitherto derived from Ireland. 

244 We have stated our conclusion that the taxable capacity of Ireland may be 
taken to be one-twentieth of that of the United Kingdom. It now remains to review 
ale arguments which have been adduced to show that, it a ratio m which Ireland 
shmld contribute to the public revenue or to Imperial purposes is to be fixed, some 
circumstances other than greater poverty per head should be taken into account as 
equitable reasons for further modifying the ratio m her favour. 

245 One of these arguments is that a revenue largely in excess of her relative 

annual wealth or taxable capacity appears to have been derived during „ 

“eland and that the resources of that country have been steadily and annually 
diminished by the process to which we have referred as the economic dram. 

946 At this point we may note that although the Irish population has, in the past, 
contributed, aud P still contributes, a revenue in excess of its relative wealth, "he money 
raised by means of Imperial taxation in Ireland has usually been spent theie. I 
smears that at the present time the Exchequer money spent m Ireland, upon military 

and civil objects added together, is equal to and probably rather larger than the true 

revenue raised in Ireland.f The “ economic drain ’ from Ireland has b«m, m recent 
yems at least, due not to Imperial taxation, but to absentee landowners and 
creditors. 

247. Although money has not been, at any rate to any large extent, drawn out of 
Ireland into Great Britain by means of imperial taxation, it is, m our opinion, true that 
for manv years, certainly since the period 1853-1860, in which Irish taxation was so 
largely enhanced, the Irish population has contributed to revenue m excess of . 
relative capacity. This fact, we think, should have weight m hastening as much as 
possible a financial readjustment in- favour of Ireland. We are not, however, inclined 
to hold that because Ireland has in the past contributed to the public revenue m excess 
of her taxable capacity, she should, therefore, m the future, make a ooiiinbutiou less 
than that which is justified hy her relative capacity. 


2. Recline of Relative Taxable Capacity of Ireland. 

248. It has further been suggested that if a ratio in which Ireland is to contribute to 
the public revenue or to imperial purposes is to be fixed or any othei fina 
readjustment made, and if any such arrangement is to be m force foi a fixed period of 
some duration before it is revised, it will be necessary to take into account tbe fact 
that while the number, wealth, and productive power of the British Population is 
constantly and rapidly increasing, that of the Irish population lias for ? p been 
almost stationary and unprogressive, or that, as some believe, the collective wealt 
and productive power as well as the population of Ireland has for some time berai 
actually, as well as relatively, declining-! It is argued that if the taxable capacity of 
Ireland is at present one-twentieth that of the U rated Kmgdom, it will m the course 
of a few years hear a much smaller ratio, and that any arrangement to be made should 
allow for the rapid development of Great Britain, and die relatively stationary, i not 
absolutely retrogressive, condition of Ireland. Our attention has been called to many 
facts and figures bearing on tliis question. 

249. The population of Great Britain was, in 1841, 18,534,332 In 1891 it had in- 
creased to 33,028,172. That of Ireland was, m 1841, 8,174,124. In 1891, it had 
fallen to 4,704,750. The relative decline of Irish population appears in recent years 
at least, to have been duo not only to emigration, but to a lower rate ot maina^es and 
births, though the death-rate is somewhat lower than in Great Britain. 


* This view ivas specially maintained by Mr. Mnrrongh O’Brien and by Mr. Lough, M.Ib, in evidence. 

| See Vol, I. of Evidence, tip. 414 niul 480. t i,„ w „ii.i-,mwn 

+ See, e.ff.. Sir R. Giffen’s Memorandum, Vol. I., p. 166, and evidence, i l - 1 . , .r-. w . i 

statistician, in a paper written ill 18S6 with regard to industrial changes m the United Kingdom, based _ on a 
comparative study of Census Returns since IS 11, came to the conclusion that there was in eveiy way absolute 
industrial decadence in Ireland. This paper is printed in Vol. II. of Evidence, p. A.li.. 

A a 4 
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250. The following table, derived from the Statistical Abstract of 1893, gives the 
proportions of'births, deaths, and marriages in each of the three kingdoms : — 


— 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Births ... 

1 in 32-8 

1 in 33*3 

1 in 43-3 

Deaths 

1 in 52-7 

lin 51-8 

1 in 55 ‘4 

Marriages - 

1 in 137 

1 in 152 

1 in 211 


251. It also appears that Ireland has more people in proportion over 50 years of a»e 
than Great Britain, and fewer people in the prime of life, i.e., between 20 and 40. I n 
Ireland 18 * 6 per cent, of the male population are 50 years of age and upwards, but in 
Scotland and England the proportions are 13-6 and 13 • 7 respectively. The per- 
centage in Ireland between 20 and 40 is 26 • 6 per cent., and in Scotland and England 

28 '9 and 29 ■ 9 respectively. The percentages of the female population are much the 

same. In Ireland there seems to be also a steadier emigration of persons in the 
prime of life. In 1893, while there were 116,000 passengers outward of English adult 
persons to places outside Europe, and 18,000 children, and 19,000 Scotch persons with 
4,000 children, the children being thus about 14 and 18 per cent, of the respective 
totals, the corresponding records for Ireland showed an emigration of 48,000 adults and 
4,000 children, the latter being thus about 8 per cent, only of the total* 

252. Attention has also been called to the fact that the proportions of persons who 
are deaf-mute and mentally deranged are much higher in Ireland than they are in 
England and Scotland. In England and Wales the proportion of deaf-mutes was 
found in 1891 to be 489 per million living, in Scotland 528, and in Ireland 715, 
The persons suffering from mental derangement were, in England and Wales, 3,358 
per million, in Scotland 3,841, and in Ireland 4,504.f 

253. The figures of poor-law relief cannot be used with much safety on account of 

the great variations of system ; but it may be noted that when the Census of 1891 was 
taken, there were found to be in English and Welsh workhouses, 6,300 per million of 
the total population, in Scotland 2,574 per million, and in Ireland, 9,038 per million. 
In certified reformatories and industrial schools there were in England 634 per million 
in Scotland, 1,312, and in Ireland, 1,955. j 1 ’ 


254.. All these facts seem to he signs that the total energy and productive power of 
the Irish people, as a whole, have been for some time below the proper standard. 
There is also every reason to believe that for many years past the wealth of Great 
Britain has been increasing in a very much faster ratio than that of Ireland. Between 
1861 and 1893 the gross assessments to income-tax of lands and houses under Schedule 
A. had increased in Great Britain from 110,812,8637 to 189,098,1997, or by 70 • 6 per 
cent. Those in Ireland increased during the same period from’ 12 367 5087 ‘ to 
13,612,0197, or by 10-0 per cent. The total gross assessments to income-tax in- 
creased m Great Britain from 328,147,6677 to 673,956,1567 ; or bv 105 -3 raw cent • 
those in Ireland from 29,897,5747 to 38,224,9437, or 27 • 8 per cent,§ 1 ’ ’ 

255. The figures of relative progress furnished by the income-tax assessments are 
corroborated by those made for the purpose of the death duties. The average assess- 

aud succession duty for the three years 1883-85 for Great Britain was 
164,823,0007, and for Ireland, 12,827,0007 For the years 1892-94 the average of 
this assessment was, for Great Britain, 211,528,0007, and for Ireland, 12 713 000. 
Thus, according to this test, of progress, Ireland has during the last decade remained 
stationary ; while the wealth of Great Britain has increased by 28 per cent. || 

256. The decline during the present century of all but a very few manufacturing pro- 

ductive industries appears to be beyond all doubt, t But the great industry of Ireland 
lias always been agricultural. J 


* See Computations by Sir R. Giffen, Vol. II. of Evidence, p. 163. 
f See extracts from Census Report, Vol. II. of Evidence, p. 210 
t Vol.IL of Evidence, p. 211. § Vol. I.’ of Evidence d 42-5 

|j See Statistical Abstract, 1895, p. 38. ’* >; 

If See, e.g., Mr, C. Booth’s striking figures, Vol. II. of Evidence, p. 212, &c. 
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9 « It is a matter of common knowledge that agricultural values have everywhere 
,«n declining during the last fifteen years. The following table gives the estimate 
arrived at by the Registrar-General of Ireland of this movement, so far as relates to 
that country.* 

Avehage Value of Chops and Stock in Iheland in end of Tear of certain 
Quinquennial Periods. 


1851-55. 

1866-70. 

1884-88. 

1889-93. 

Crops - * * 

Stock - " 

Total 

£ 

58.537.000 

39.348.000 

£ 

45.365.000 

59.630.000 

o o 
o o 
o o 

1- 00 
« § 

.£ 

34.643.000 

54.312.000 

— 

97.885,000 

104,995,000 

91,579,000 

| 88,955.000 


258 For reasons already stated, it is impossible to treat tnese estimates as muie u.cua 
rouch' approximations to the truth ; but they may be taken as showing that the one 
0 -reat staple industry of Ireland is probably productive of less value than it was 40 
years ago, and is certainly less productive of value than it was 25 years ago. 

259. It is clear that Ireland has not shared to any appreciable extent in the compen- 

sation and more than compensation, for the decline of agriculture, which Croat 
■Britain looked at as a whole, has derived from the continual increase of manufactur- 
ing industry, commerce, and receipts from the shipping trade and from foreign mvest- 
ments of capital. The statistics of urban population furnish one proof of this Ihe 
population ofall Irish towns of 2,000 persons and upward was, m 18ol 1,218,6 (b. 
In P 1891 it was about the same, viz., 1, 244,113. If those towns only are taken which 
have a population of 10,000 and upwards it appears that then- total population was, m 
1851 674 822, and in 1891 had not increased to more than 844,549. Curing the same 
period a population of 1,849,507 had been added to the Metropolitan district of 
London alone, f „ 

260. If it were intended to fix fora very long period of years the contribution ot 
Ireland to imperial purposes upon the basis of her relative taxable capacity, it might 
be necessary to take into account not only the relative taxable wealth existing at the 
present time, hut, to some extent, the relative rate at which this wealth lias, m the 
immediate past, been increasing in the two countries. At the same time it must be 
remembered that, in these matters, it is difficult and dangerous to judge of the future 
course of events by the past. It is possible that, from one cause or another, not yet 
foreseen, there may be a considerable revival ot agricultural prosperity, m the United 
Kingdom, or, on the other hand, a decline of commercial and manufacturing prosperity, 
bv either of which causes the ratio of the wealth of. the two countries would be affected. 
It may reasonably be held that the economic misfortunes of Ireland m the past have 
been due, not only to the general fall in agricultural values m recent years, but also, 
in great part, to the bad system of land tenure which so long prevailed there to the 
discouragement of agricultural industry. The reforms by which a secure tenure of 
land at fair rents has been secured to the Irish farmers, and facilities have been 
given for the transfer upon easy terms of freeholds from landlords to tenants, have 
hardly, as yet, been sufficiently long in operation to make manifest the good results 
which should follow from the fact that the due reward of labour has been better 
secured to the actual cultivators and the motive of self-interest brought into stronger 
action. | 

261. In view of this uncertainty as to the future course of events it would, we 
think, be dangerous, in making any financial readjustment, to assume that the annual 

t Se « t E m s rSba« 4 “pulation, Dr. Grimslmw’s figures, VO. I. of Evidence, p. 139. Enumerated 
Population of “ Registration London.” 

1851 - - - - 2,362,286 | 1881 - - - - 8,8 6,483 

!!?}- .'iSaeO I Ills - ' - '- (estimated) - 4392;346 

These figures are supplied by the Registrar-General’s Office. 

f Some signs of progress within the last two or three years are indicated by improvements in railway 
traffic and other circumstances. 

« 88380. B 
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wealth of Ireland will be in a lessening proportion to that of Great Britain in the 
future as it has been for some time past. It would, however, be desirable that ana 
such adjustment should be made for a short term of years (probably not more thaJ 
and subject to revision at the end of such term, in view of the probabilitv 
a further change of proportional wealth. 1 ot 


3 . Smaller Interest which Ireland has in. part of the Imperial Expenditure. 

262. In addition to the arguments already discussed for making in favour of Ireland 
some equitable modification of the ratio of taxable wealth, when that ratio has been 
ascertained, it is necessary to consider one which was strongly pressed upon the 
Commission, and to which, moreover, attention is directed by the Beference. * 

263. It was alleged by several witnesses that Ireland is much less interested in and 

derives much less benefit from, a large part of the public expenditure to which she 
contributes than is the case with Great Britain. It was contended that “ Ireland a 
„ V6 7 p00r ’ purely agricultural and pastoral country, has no need of the costly armv 
„ B v 7 l"?™ 11 commerce, foreign relations, and policy of Great Britain require 7 

„ ? ad ) " Mcl1 her wealth can maintain. Ireland should not be expected to contribute 
“ L 0S y . def Ti KT 06 ?’ either in proportion to her population or her 

„ y ealth ; ® h ? drives buu little advantage from them, and would scarcely be more in 

danger of invasion or aggression from other powers than Iceland is, but for her 
“ connexion with Great Britain. "* “ 

tut' Th<! j 1 ! 6 ® 81 * 1011 ™ question extends beyond the army and navy to other items 
of ; to tlle barges, for instance, in respect 

N l? 1 Debt ’ y hlot was mam ly Incurred in wars of which the main object 
has always been, according to one view taken of modern history, the extension Ld 

^di^S^ S mtereStS - ™ S aUeSati0U “ alS ° appUed to ™st 

. 2 ,? 5 ' Tt f impossible, we think to measure the extent to which Ireland has derived 
m the past, or now derives, benefit from the imperial services in question. It is true 
that Ireland is m the mam an agricultural country, peopled to a great extent bv 
families of peasant farmers, and it is certain that the loss in time 8 of war of the 
command of the sea, or of the Indian Empire, would cause much less distress and 

distect hf™ ' \ « W ° Uld m Great Bntein- Ireland and the London metropolitan 

distiict have about the same population, but the interest which the population of 
London has m the safety of the sea-borne trade must be out of all proportion creator 
than that of the population of Ireland. ' piopomon greatci 

Greot ' Rrim;!f ^ W p lidl Irelaild “ a mOT e ™-al and agricultural country than 

Gieat Britain, and therefore more able to supply from its own soil its population with 
the bare necessaries of existence apart from foreign trade, is shown by the following 
fSdistetet - 01 ” ^ Gen8US ]891,SW,1S tlle relative population of urban and 


— 

England and Wales. 

Scotland. 

Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

Urban 

Rural - - j 

20,895,504 

8,107,021 

2,631,298 

1,394,349 

23,526,802 

9,501,370 

1,244,113 

3,460,637 


t,j 2 L 7 N Tlle popalatio “ of ®reat Britain, which is thus urban and industrial to a very 
high degree, obtains from beyond the seas a large proportion of its food and a con- 
siderable part oi the raw materials of its manufacturing industry. In 1893 the total 
imports into the United Kingdom of wheat, flour, other farinaceous substance7fn.it 
daily pi oduce, dead meat, and live stock amounted to about 147J millions sterling in 

* Mr. Murrough O’Brien in Ms Memorandum, Vol. I. of Evident n 3 so 

t See Census Returns for England and Wales (Vol 
and Ireland, Part II, p. 106. The comparison is a rough one a, the ’Jstem? ‘of ’ V °t L > *"• j 

populations are not identical. S ’ th s 7 stems of defimn g urban and rural 
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, * A small portion of this amount, chiefly in wheat and flour, is taken by Ireland, 

bat the great bulk of it goes to support the industrial population of Great Britain, 

9fiS More than two-thirds of the wheat consumed in Great Britain comes from 
, j „„ J n is (Generally admitted that it would be impossible, m the existing oircum- 
sSnces of ^agricSe!that the present population of Great Britain could be fed by 
home produce. 

9fi9 Not only does Great Britain import this immense mass of food for the support 
Of its urban population, but a great part of that population depends for its power of 
earning a subsistence, upon the import of raw materials to be worked up into manu- 
factured goods, partly for home consumption, and partly for export m exchange, 
virtually, for necessary articles drawn from abroad.f 

270 It is true that Ireland also depends upon the security of maritime traffic for 
bev siinnly of tea, tobacco, and other articles. Before the repeal of the Corn Laws 
Ireland exported wheat to England, but under the present circumstances of agriculture, 
her wheat area has greatly declined, and at present a large part of her own wheat, 
sunnly comes from abroad! To all classes of ber population the army and nary, and 
to certain classes the Indian, colonial and diplomatic services, furnish some occupation. 

271 If howeyer, wc look at the cost of the army and nayy and other similar 
services as a national insurance paid for the protection of sea-borne commerce, or as a 
means of tbe extension of the Empire and with it of trade, or as a means of preserving 
to this country the groat field for trade and investment of surplus capital afforded by 
India and the minor dependencies of the Crown, it must seem that the benefits reaped 
from this outlay by Great Britain, looked at as a whole, are immensely greater than 
those which are reaped by Ireland. 

272. While all these facts should be recognised and should weigh as general reasons 
for making an adiustment favourable to Ireland, it would, we think, he contrary to 
principle to hold that Imperial expenditure ought to he taken as belonging to one 
part of the United Kingdom more than to another. Under the terms of the Treaty 
of Union, Ireland has a claim to distinct consideration as to taxation, but while the 
union lasts, Imperial expenditure must he taken as common to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 


Argument that against the Excess of Irish Contribution to Public Revenue is to be taken 
into account the Fact of the Excess of Imperial Expenditure in Ireland. 

278. On the other side of the question, our attention has been called to the fact that 
although the true revenue derived from Ireland amounts at present to nearly a 
thirteenth part of the whole revenue of the United Kingdom, yet that if, on the one 
hand, the amount spent upon public services in Ireland (exclusive of military and 
naval expenditure there) is deducted from the true revenue of Ireland, and, on the 
other hand, the amount spent on public services peculiar to Great Britain is deducted 
from the true revenue derived from Great Britain, and the ratio he taken of the 
balance left in each country applicable to naval, military, diplomatic services, the 
civil list, the public offices dealing with the general affairs of the United Kingdom, 
and to other purposes of a like character, it will appear that the proportion of the 
total balance derived from Ireland is very much smaller than one thirteenth of the 
whole. 

274. The following table, taken from the Financial Relations Returns prepared by 
the Treasury for the year 1893-94, § shows how much of the “true” revenue 
derived from England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively was in that year avail 
aide for the services classified by the Treasury as “ imperial ’ after defraying the 


* Agricultural Returns for Great Britain, 1894, p. 38. ' 

f See Statistical Abstract. The two leading imports of raw material are those or cotton and wool. I he 
average annual value of raw cotton imported during the five years, 1889-93, was over 40 millions, and that 
of wool over 27 millions. The total export of cotton manufactures during the same period was to an annual 
average value of about 58J millions ; that of wool manufactures to a value of nearly 19 millions. The total 
value of imports of wood and timber in 1894 was over 18 millions. That of metals exceeded 19 millions. 

t Before the repeal of the Corn Laws, in 1846, it was estimated that Ireland exported from 4,000,000/. 
to 5,000,000/. of grain annually. See Select Committee of 1865, p. xxiv. 

§ C. 314 of 1895, Vol. 1. of Evidence, p. 404. ‘ 
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expenditure classified as tlie “ local ” expenditure of the three divisions of the United 
Kingdom : — 


Year 1893-04. 

i England. 

Per i 
Cent. 

Scotland. j 

Per 

Cent. 

Ireland, j 

Per j 
1 Cent. 

Total. 1 

R„ 

Cent. 

1 

Total Revenue as contributed - j 

& 

78,781,329 

81-34. 

10,505,649 

10-85 , 

& 

7,568,649 

7-81 

£ 

96,855,627 

100-00 

Local expenditure 

26,766,423 

73-90 

3,852,163 

10-63 

5,602,555 

15-47 

36,221,141 

100-00 

Balance available for Imperial 1 1 
Expenditure - - J 

52,011,906 

85-79 

6,653,486 

10-97 

1,966,094 

3-24 

60,634,486 

100-00 


275. It will be seen that the “balances available for imperial expenditure ” in the ease 
of Great Britain amounted to over 58J millions, and in the case of Ireland to rather 
less than two millions, about one-thirtieth of the whole. 


276. The argument has arisen that account should be taken of what money is spent 
from the Exchequer upon services internal to Ireland, and that the question to be con- 
sidered is, not whether the. whole true revenue derived from Ireland is in due propor- 
tion to her relative wealth and taxable capacity, but whether the balance remainin» 
after meeting this internal expenditure is in that proportion. 

277. it is evident that a very different result is obtained if the matter is looked at 

(a) from the point of view of the true revenue contributed by Ireland to the total 
Exchequer revenue, and (5) from that of the balance of revenue contributed bv 
Ireland to the expenditure classified by the Treasury as “imperial” after deducting 
that classified as “ local,” ° 

278. In the first case the contribution of Ireland is about one-thirteenth of the whole. 
In the second case it is about one-thirtieth. 

278. It has been argued that it is impossible to make a valid distinction between 
imperial and local expenditure in the case of revenue which is levied and applied under 
the direct sanction of the Imperial Parliament and by the imperial authorities. The 
only real distinction, it is contended, which can he made is the usual one between 
imperial taxes on the one side and, on the other, local rates or taxes which are both 
levied and applied by local representative authorities* It is urged that so lory- as 
no such local body exists for the whole of Ireland the attempt to discriminate exactly 
between expenditure upon imperial and expenditure upon Irish services leads to 
serious difficulties in details. It is not clear, for instance, why the Vice-regal establish- 
ment in Dublin should be treated as an Irish and not an imperial service. The cost 
of the British Museum was at first treated by the Treasury as an imperial, but sub- 
sequently as a purely English service. The Irish constabulary, the cost ’of which 
forms so large an item in the total of services classified as Irish, are, it is contended, 
much more in the nature of an imperial than of an Irish service. 

280. In reply to this argument it was contended by Sir Edward Hamilton : 

1. That, although it may not he possible to draw an exact line of demarcation 

between imperial and local expenditure of Exchequer revenue, yet the broad 
distinction is sufficiently clear for practical purposes. It is legitimate, he 
maintained, to designate as “local” all Exchequer expenditure which would 
cease to he necessary if Ireland ceased to exist-! 

2. That it is impossible to hold that the only line of distinction is between the 

revenue which is levied and applied by imperial authorities and that which is 
levied and applied by local authorities. In recent years a considerable sum 
out of Exchequer revenue lias been annually paid over to the local authorities 
in each kingdom, to be applied by them to certain local purposes. The taxpayer 
has thus been relieved in bis capacity of ratepayer. The following illustration 
was adduced by w'ay of a reductio ad absurdum of the contention that excess 
of local Exchequer expenditure should not be taken into account as a set off 
against excess of revenue raised from Ireland.! Suppose, it was said, that the 
.Legislature were to decide that the whole of the present expenditure now home 
by local rates in Ireland should be paid from the Exchequer, leaving the local 
expenditure of England and Scotland mostly charged upon rates, as at present. 


* See, e.g., Sir Koberfc Giffsn's answers 7796-7803 and 1 1,02.7-30. 
t Sec , c.g., A. 9937 and 9938-75. :t See Sir TO Hamilton, Answer 9961, &c. 
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Then, it was urged, if the contention that no expenditure in Ireland is to be 
taken into account he admitted, it would follow that the supposed complete 
relief of the Irish ratepayer would not be relevant to the question whether the 
Exchequer revenue raised from Ireland was in excess of her relative capacity. 

281 It was further pointed out that certain expenditure which is, in Great Britain, 
defrayed in great part from local rates and other sources, is, in Ireland, borne 
entirely or almost entirely, by the Exchequer revenue. The expenditure upon police 
and public primary education fall within this category. Supposing, it was said, that 
the expenditure upon police in Ireland were on the same basis in proportion to 
population as in England and Scotland, the force ivould cost about 600,0001. It it 
was maintained in the same way as in England and Scotland the Exchequer would 
contribute 300,0001., and the other moiety would have to be raised by means of rates 
• i re land. In the same wav, it was represented, the Exchequer contributes towards 
primary education in Ireland a sum which, in England and Scotland, is defrayed out 
of rates or voluntary subscriptions* 

282. It was urged that the special relief which the inhabitants of Ireland, in their 
capacity of ratepayers, receive from these branches of Exchequer expenditure must he 
set off against any excess of revenue (as compared with relative taxable capacity) 
which may he derived from them. 

283 Amin, it was said, considerable sums have been granted for. the construction 
of light railways and for river drainage in Ireland out of Exchequer revenue. No 
similar grants having been made to England or Scotland. Expenditure m this form 
must also, it was contended, be taken into account as a partial set-oil. t 

284. There can he no doubt that the cost to the Exchequer of civil government in 
Ireland is much greater in proportion to the wealth and population of the island than 
it is in Great Britain. The cost per head of the population for services classified by 
the Treasury as “ local ” was, in 1893, for Great Britain, 11s. 5 d., and for Ireland, 
19s. 7 d.% 

285. This large difference appears to be due to the facts— 

(1 ) That the cost of the police is excessively large in Ireland. 

(2.) That almost the whole of this cost and that of primary education falls, in 
Ireland, upon Exchequer revenue, while in England and Scotland part of 
these costs are met from local rates and other sources. 

(3.) That the legal establishments and the civil government offices special to Ireland 
cost more in proportion to the population than in Great Britain. 

286. We think that the nature of the public expenditure in Ireland and the 
possibility of reducing it would be a very proper subject for a separate inquiry. It 
does not, however, seem that because the cost of central administration in Ireland 
is greater, relatively to population and wealth, than it is in Great Britain, this, by 
itself, is any reason wliy the people of Ireland should contribute to the public revenue 
a share in excess of their relative wealth. 

287. It was, in our opinion, the clear intention of the framers of the Act of Union 
that, so far as related to taxation or the raising of revenue, Ireland should (whether 
contributing, as she did till 1817, according to a certain ratio, or whether, as subse- 
quently, by way of indiscriminate taxation subject to exceptions) have a distinct 
position and separate consideration. But it was tlieir equally clear intentiou that 
all expenditure, including no less that upon civil government in Ireland than that 
upon the army and navy, should ho in common, or Imperial. It Avas never intended 
that the ratio of contribution or the extent of the exemptions and abatements (as the 
case might be) should be affected by consideration of the relative cost of administration 
in each of the three kingdoms. We think that, while legislative and fiscal union 
between the kingdoms remains, this way of treating the matter must hold good. 

288. So long, in any case, as tve are engaged in discussing the main question, 
viz., the relative taxable capacity of Ireland, it is not relevant to the inquiry to 
ask in what manner the revenue raised from Ireland is expended. It is the object 
of this part of the inquiry to ascertain, so far as possible, the relative wealth of the two 
countries. 

289. If, however, in the result of the investigation it appears that in consequence of 
the incidence of taxation Ireland contributes a revenue largely in excess of her 

* See Sir E. Hamilton, Answers 1027-1041. 

f Ibid., 9964. t Hamilton Memorandum, Vol. I., p. 356. 
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relative capacity, and the question under consideration becomes that of the extent 
of the compensation to be given to Ireland or adjustment to be made in her favour 
then and in that case, it appears to be fair to inquire whether any charges which in 
England and Scotland are met by local rates are in Ireland borne by Exchequer 
revenue to the relief of the ratepayer. 1 

290. The facts that the cost of the police force is excessively large in Ireland, and 
that the legal aDd civil establishments special to Ireland cost more in proportion to- 
the population than those special to Great Britain, are, we think, as irrelevant to the 
question of compensation or relief as they are to that of taxable capacity. But it is in 
our opinion, fair to take into account, as a “ set-off,” the fact that the inhabitants of 
Ireland make very small contribution from local rates or subscriptions towards the 
cost of primary education or towards that of the police (taking that part only of the 
police force which would be necessary if the Irish police corresponded in numbers 
and character to that of England and Scotland), while the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, gwa ratepayers, do contribute largely to the cost of their own police and schools. 

291. We have already stated our conclusion that the taxable capacity of Ireland 

should be taken as being, as at present, about one-twentieth of that of the United 
Kingdom. If the revenue derived from Ireland were in proportion to this relative 
capacity, it would be about 2f millions a year less than, in consequence of the existing 
incidence of taxation, it at present is. 5 

292. It appears that, if the police in Ireland were on the same footing as in England 
and Scotland, the total cost of the force would be rather more than 600,0001. per annum 
instead of about 1,400,0001., as it actually now is.* Of this sum, on the same 
supposition, half, or about 300,0001., would be borne by the local rates. To this sum of 
300,0001. about 200,0001. must he added to represent the cost which would fall on 
Irish rates or Irish subscribers if education in Ireland were a local burden to tile 
extent that it is in England and Scotland. Altogether, we think, the extent of tile 
“ set-off,” upon the ground or principle indicated, may he taken as half a million. 

293. If this “ set-off ” is deducted from the sum of 2f millions found to represent the 
excess of revenue derived from Ireland over taxable capacity, the sum of 21 millions 
per annum will represent the measure of any adjustment to be made in favour of 
Ireland, whether by reduction of taxation or by allocation of revenue 


PAKT III. 

Conclusion, consisting of (a.) Summarised Answers to the Questions 
referred to the Commission, so far as they relate to existing 
taxable capacity; (b.) Suggestions as to practical steps to be 
taken. 


. shall now summarise as concisely as possible the answers which we have 
given to the mam questions referred to us by Your Majesty, and then offer onr 
suggestions as to the practical steps which may be taken. 

295. We are asked, in the first place, “ Upon what principles of comparison, and by 
‘ the application of what specific standards, the relative capacitv of Great Britain 
“ and Ireland to bear taxation may be most equitably determined ?” 

296. We have indicated that, in our opinion, the best process to adopt is in the first 

place to ascertain the relative 'annual wealth of the two countries and in the next 
place, to consider whether m order to find relative taxable capacity, it is m-oner to 
make an equitable modification of the ratio thus obtained in favour of the noorer 
country. 1 

297 After careful examination of the various standards or tests of relative annual 
wealth winch suggests themselves, we have been brought to the conclusion thatnone of 
them have much value taken separately, except those of (1) assessment to death 
dut ies, (2) the as sessme nts to gross a nd to net income tax, and (3) general consumption 

* According to Sir E. Hamilton, it would be fifO.OUO/. pel- annum, « hut for ,ii „i . ,, 

be taken at about 600,000/. See bis Answer 9940. 1 ’ i0 * ‘ ,11 lmictlcal 
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animal consumable goods. The figures of the several assessments oan be definitely 
aorpri ained subiect to certain questions which arise as to the results under the different 
sy stemsnin use in Great Britain and Ireland (see paragraphs 153 to 156). The figures 
of consumption can only be very roughly estimated. 

298 ¥e have come to the conclusion that, for reasons which we have stated 
fnaraeraphs 159 to 177) the figures of net assessment to income tax afford a result 
Somewhat exaggerating the real annual wealth of Great Britain and under-estimating 
fhat of Ireland. We think that the ratio of the annual wealth of Ireland, as compared 
with that of Great Britain, must be taken as being somewhat higher than that given 
hv relative net assessment to income tax, and more nearly corresponding to that given 
bv gross assessment to income tax, and still more closely to that given by death duties. 
We are confirmed in this opinion by a rough estimate which we have made (paragraphs 
190 to 217) of relative consumption of annual consumable stock. 

299 Wethinkthat a certain equitable modification of the ratio thus obtained should be 
made in favour of Ireland on the ground that a richer nation, in which there is greater 
average wealth per head, is able to bear taxation, when compared with a poorer nation, 
with an ease greater than that which is denoted by a comparison of actual relative 
annual wealth. 

300 The second question referred to us by Tour Majesty is, “ What, so far as can 
“ be ascertained, is the true proportion under the principles and specific standards so 
“ determined between the taxable capacity of Great Britain and Ireland ? ” 

301. Our answer to this is, summarised, that the application of the specific standards 
adopted shows, in our opinion, that the annual wealth of Ireland relatively to that 
of Great Britain may be taken as being at present 1 to 17, or one-eighteenth ot the 
whole annual wealth of theiIJnited Kingdom. Applying to this raiio the equitable 
modification in favour of Ireland, as the poorer country, which we have suggested a 
modification which cannot be based on definite statistics or calculations, but must be 
the result of a o-eneral appreciation of the circumstances, we have formed the opinion 
that the taxable capacity of Ireland relatively to that of Great .Britain may be taken 
to be at present as 1 to 19, or one-twentieth of the whole taxable capacity of 
the United Kingdom. 

302. Applying these conclusions to the facts, we have found (paragraph 234) that, 
on the latest figures before us as supplied by the last Financial Relations Returns for 
1893-94, Ireland contributed to the Exchequer revenue a sum amounting to about 
2f millions in excess of that which she would contribute if the revenue derived from her 
were in proportion to her relative taxable capacity. 

303. After taking into account the “ set-off” on the ground of certain differences in the 
system of public expenditure in the two countries which we have indicated m para- 
graphs 290 to 293, we have found that this excess may, for the purpose of making a 
financial adjustment between the countries, be properly reduced to about 2 5 millions 
per annum. 

304. To the question at the end of the reference, viz. : What is the “ Imperial ex- 
penditure ” to which it is “ equitable that Ireland should contribute ? ” our answer is, m 
brief, that so long as Great' Britain and Ireland continue to be united under one 
Parliament it is, in our opinion, impossible to discriminate between objects of Imperial 
expenditure to which Ireland should and those to which she should not contribute. 

Suggestions as to practical steps to be taken. 

305. We are not expressly instructed by the reference made to us by Your Majesty to 
advise as to any practical steps which should be taken in the result of these conclusions, 
and this must, of course, be a matter for the consideration of the Legislature. 

It seems to be convenient, however, to state certain inferences which naturally 
arise upon the inquiry, and to summarise various practical suggestions which have 
been made in evidence or in papers submitted to the Commission.- 

In the discussion in the House of Commons (27th July 1893) connected with the cmsi itmion of the 
present Commission, Mr. Gladstone was asked whether the inquiry oi the Commission was to be strictly limited 
to facts. He replied, “ In my opinion the sole and undivided responsibility for determining principles in 
“ connexion with charges to be allocated in the ultimate arrangements between England and Ireland must rest 
“ with Parliament. In the first place we must give unbounded power of inquiry into the tacts ; and if we 
“ give the Commission that power it will be impossible to prohibit the Commission, from suggesting to the 
“ Queen, to the Government, and to Parliament, the inferences which may appear to arise out oj the 
“ facts. I do not see how that can be shut out. But no power of the responsible executive Government 

“ can be made over to a Commission.” — 1 
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306. It lias been found that Ireland contributes a revenue in excess of her relative 
capacity. If it is desired to take some practical steps to give her relief or afford 
her equitable compensation, the following three courses present themselves : 

1. So to. alter the general fiscal policy of the United Kingdom as to make the 

incidence of taxation fall- more lightly on Ireland, and more heavily on Great 
Britain, It would, to take an illustration, be a step in this direction if par t 
of tlie duty on tea and tobacco were transferred to meat, live stock, and dairy 
produce imported from abroad into the United Kingdom. Or, to take another 
illustration, the taxation upon tea, tobacco, beer, and spirits, which weio-hs 
more upon Ireland in proportion to her relative wealth, because of the lai^er 
proportion in Ireland of the poorer classes might he reduced, and the direct 
taxes upon income, property, and commercial transactions, which affect in 
a higher degree Great Britain because of the larger nroportion there of the 
wealthier and trading classes, might be increased. In either of these ways 
part of the fiscal burden at present resting on Ireland would be shifted on to 
Great Britain. 

2. A second method would be to return to the system which prevailed in the 

earlier part of this century, and to make certain abatements in the Excise and 
Customs duties raised in Ireland, so as to differentiate them in favour of Ireland 
from those of Great Britain, or to relieve Ireland altogether from payments 
under certain schedules of the Income Tax Acts, or from other taxes in 
addition to those from which she is already exempt. 

3. The third method is to deduct in every year a certain sum from the general public 

revenue, and allocate it, by way of financial adjustment, to special purposes 
m Ireland, with the object of promoting the wealth and prosperity of that part of 
the United Kingdom. - 


307. The first of these three methods, vis., that of a change in the general fiscal 

policy oi the United Kingdom, with a view to the shifting of the incidence of taxation 
m favour of Ireland, was not pressed upon the Commission. It was, perhaps, felt that 
this method brings into view questions of such magnitude, such as that of free trade 
and the incidence of taxation as between different classes of society, that it would he 
inexpedient to urge it when the object in view is the solution of a pressing difficulty 
with regard to Ireland taken apart from the rest of the United Kingdom. ’ 

308. The second method, that of returning to the policy of distinct Customs and 

Uxcise duties on a lower scale for Ireland, was chiefly urged in the evidence of 
Mi. T. Lough, M.P. He suggested that the best way of relieving the Irish tax. 
payer, would be to abolish all taxation upon commodities consumed in Ireland except 
for a small tax upon whiskey and beer (A. 9721). A policy of this kind would of 
course involve the re-establishment of the custom-house barrier with regard to owd, 
coming from Ireland. ° °° 


309 The view, however, which was taken by most of the witnesses, is that, both on the 
fn tho 1° tradl ? ™ d administrative expense, there is great objection 

to tto revival of custom-house barriers as between Great Britain and Ireland A 
methoa, moreover which involved the cheapening of beer, whiskey, and tobacco in 
Ii eland, and therefore, probably, the more copious consumption of these articles 

that'lf surif' ?r;We 00Ud T D6C t ’tf a large j° d ? o1 ' P llblio °P inicn . It must be observed 
that if such articles as tea, tobacco, and alcoholic drinks are altogether exempted 

from taxation less revenue, pro tanto, is of course derived by the State from tile 
population which consumes them. If, however, the taxation is not altogether abXshed 

wffl A Iduffiio ’ f K . lmp0SSlUe *?, bcf ° rehalld wbat * the reduction 
i , it« i eduction, for instance, m the duty on tobacco may lead to such an increase 
m its consumption that the revenue derived from the consuming population mav be 
larger after the reduction than it was before. 6 population may oe 

310. Several of the witnesses before the Committee of the House of Commons 

to TrolaThe 1 p Se ? b ° years 1861 and 1S85 proposed, as a relief 

18 S 3 'ta d ’ h exemption from the income-tax, which was extended to Ireland in 
1853, ten years after it had been reimposed in Great Britain. It is worthy of 
observation, as a sign of the change of thought or feeling in these matters, that no 
witness befoie the present Commission proposed this step. 

iufWffi he is tl M < l- metll0Cl ’ and ,. that t''hi°h most strongly recommends itself to our 
judgment, is to give compensation to Ireland by making an annual allocation of 
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.... in her favour to.be employed in promoting the material prosperity and social 
reT .f * 'f i he country. It has been seen that the extent of the necessary adjustment, 
f ” ° a “sehoft- of half a million from the excess of 2f millions a year, is 
represented by an annual sum of millions. 

L iny grant of this kind should he made for a term of years, not, perhaps, less 
11,^15 aid subject to revision at the end of that term m view of possible changes 
in relative taxable capacity or general incidence of taxation. , 

yn Apart from the claim of Ireland to special and distinct consideration under the 
^visions of the Act of Union, and upon the ground that sue has for many years 
previsions 01 H towards the public revenue a share much m excess 

*»•“ “I”™ laxauJ ^ think Lt Great Britain, as a manufacturing 

“L 1 Tidbit couX would in the course of time he amply repaid by the increase 
and tiacung connu y, ; n Ireland, for any additional huroens which 

ot prosperity anc ITXht involve. Looked at simply as a matter of good 

regard to Creln Colonies of Imperial 
pTnmditurewftli a view to the development of a backward portion of the Imperial 
estate Ireland is so much nearer to, and more exclusively the customer oi, the trading 

1 tec urine, districts of Great Britain than any Colony that this argument 
and manufaetu: Ling re a ou bled weight. It is, at least, probable that if, in 

price of 'the 'fitful method of casual loans and grants hitherto pursued, there were 
a stcadv persevering, and well-directed application of public . money by way ot free 
‘ p :i rlf f nw nrds increasing the productive powers of Ireland, the true revenue 
derived from’ that country might in time no longer he in excess of its relative taxable 

C Tu ff this method of an annual allocation to special Irish purposes of a sum of 
ah nt' tt miUions per annum be adopted, it would, of course, he for the Imperial Parlia- 
rnSt to* insider ly what authority in Ireland so large an annual sum shall he 
administered and to what specific purposes it shall be applied. 

315 In connexion with the latter question, we desire to call special attention to a 

suiestiol made by one witness in Dublin, the late Mr. Chaloner Smith to the 
cflhrt that The best means, in his opinion, of developing the resources of Ireland 
f “id he a nTocess by Thich the State should reduce very largely the m way rates 
r^assengeiTand gSldTou the Irish railways, while recouping the companies for the 
loss which would, for a period at least, ensue to them. 

316 This scheme was, in the opinion of this witness, better m the circumstances ot 

the present time than that of the acquisition by the State of the Irish railways atoms 
of them. The latter scheme has at various times , been under ^ The Bake 

was in particular discussed by the Royal Commission presided ovei by tin Duke 
of Devonshire in 1867, and by a further special Commission .m 186b. Pioposahioi 
the State purchase of Irish lines, to he followed by 

brought forward iu the House of Commons m 18/1 and 1873, the repie enttLvS oi 
Diougin lOiwaiiL u_iojj.u L members of tlic House of 

Ireland (in a memorial signed by 7b lnsli peeis ana ou uxwl c ,. milfl hp 

Commons) having offered that any loss arising from the reduction of rates should be 
home by Ireland alone.f In 1873, on a motion in favour of btate ‘FXT x TT slcriTts 
alone, the then Government, while strongly opposing sue a - tV nrml(nma- 
readiness to give financial assistance to the companies m consideiafoon 1^ 
lion with its attendant advantages to the public. In 1874. a renewed proposal for State 

purchase was opposed by the then new Government. n mnmns declared 

division took place on the subject a large majority of the House of Commons declared 
itself hostile to the principle of State purchase. A Committee of the House of Cota 
mens in 1881 and 1882 recommended “that tlie amalgamation of Irish railways Le 
" promoted in every way, including, if necessary, direct parliamentary action. . 

317. The lloyal Commission on Irish Public Works in its second Report made m 
1888 , X after summing up the history of the question, and critically exammmg 
Irish scales of railway rates, expressed an opinion against State purchase °TT. , 
railways, hut in favour of greater centralisation and stronger admimstaative control 
by an Irish Railway Commission, and reduction oi: rates. I he comnus * 

“ Should Parliament think fit, in fixing such new scale ot rates and to1 ^ _*? 

“ generally the present statutory charges, as on public grounds may . y a 

“ we think it only just that the shareholders should be protected from loss by some 


S: See his evidence, 3580-3G50. 
u 88380. 


f Hansard III. CCVI1., p, 1768. 


t C. 5264 ot 1888. 

0 e 
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“ guarantee to them on the part of the State. On the whole, we think, that such 
“ guarantee, should take the form of a guarantee for a term of years of the present 
“ gross receipts, thus leaving with the direction the responsibility of management.”* * * § 

318. We think, that in order to confer a substantial benefit upon the Irish public 
and producers, and to give an effective stimulus to industry, the present rates and fares 
should probably be reduced by not less than one half. We observe that the average 
annual aggregate gross receipts of the Irish railways during the five years 1890-1894 
has been 3,231,889/!., and the average net receipts 1,457,931/.* The amount of the 
amiual payment which the suggested guarantee would in practice involve depends, 
of course, upon the extent to which such a reduction of rates and fares would affect 
the gross and net receipts, in view of the increase of business which would, in all 
probability, take place, and, per contra , the consequent increase of working expenditure. 
We think, however, that there is good reason to believe that the amount of the annual 
payment required would be a diminishing quantity, and that every year a larger sum of 
money would be released, to be applied in other ways, together with the balance of 
the annual sum to be allocated to Ireland, in promoting the social welfare of that 
country.*}* 

319. It would, perhaps, be just that if a large and regular annual sum out of the 
public revenue should be allocated to Irish purposes, the annual free grants which are 
now made in aid of Irish light railways under the Acts of 1883 and 1889 should be 
paid out of it.J 

320. Our attention was also called by witnesses to the excellent work which the 

Congested Districts Board is doing with the limited resources at its disposal, and 
in the special districts to which its operations extend. § This Board, which was instituted 
in the year 1891, under the provisions of the Act 54 & 55 Yict. c. 48., Part II., for 
certain congested districts with an acreage of 3,608,569 acres, and a population, in 
1891, of 549,516 persons, has at its disposal certain sums, the chief of which is that of 
41,250/. a year derived from the Irish Church Fuud.[| The Board is empowered to take 
such steps as it thinks proper for improving congested districts, in connexion with the 
following subjects, viz. : — * 

1. Agricultural development. 

2. Forestry. 

3. Breeding of live-stock and poultry. 

4. Sale of seed potatoes ana seea oats. 

5. Amalgamation of small holdings. 

6. Migration. 

7. Emigration. 

8. Fishing and other matters subservient to fishery. 

9. Weaving and spinning. 

10. Any other suitable industries. 

321. Our attention was, in particular, called to the work which the Board lias 
commenced under the fifth of these heads in assisting the transfer under the Land 
Purchase Acts of estates to the tenants in such a manner as to start the new owners 
with holdings enlarged and scientifically laid out. We think that in this direction 
there is room for large and important developments. It might very probably be 
advisable that the resources and powers of this Board should be very largely increased 
and the sphere of its operations be extended to every part of Ireland. The 
constitution of the Board might also be strengthened and enlarged. 

322. We have thought it to be desirable to mention with approval these schemes 
which have been specially brought to our notice, but, if it is proposed to allocate a large 
annual sum to the improvement of Ireland, it will probably be advisable to constitute, 
ad hoc, a special and competent body to inquire into the manner in which such a 
sum could be best employed for the good of Ireland. 

* See Vol. 11. of Evidence, p. 239. 

j See Mr, Ohaloner Smith’s evidence, A. 3591-3602. He thought that the increase of traffic caused by 
the reduction of charges- would at once become considerable. He proposed that any receipts from the 
additional traffic should be divided in certain proportions between the Stale and the companies, the share of the 
State going to reduce its annual loss under the guarantee of existing receipts. 

X These annual sums now amount to about 65,000/. per annum. See ante, paragraph 1 13. 

§ Sen evidence of Bishop of Haphoe, 4383, <fce., and of Mr. Mie.lcs, the Secretary to the Board, 8194* &c. 
ji See Third ffeport of the bottl'd, p. 4. 
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M, It is we think, proper here to mention the opinion, held rightly or wrongly, 
w many in Ireland, that much of the money hitherto applied by way of loan or 
LTrrith the intention of advancing the material prosperity oi the country lias been 
S Wied and wasted through insufficient information and errors in admmistranon. 
X have not felt it to he within the scope of our inquiry to enter upon an examination 
f the truth of allegations of this kind. We think, however, that, m any case, if a 
annual sum is to be applied with regularity to various defined purposes it 
Ton “eneral principles of sound policy, be desirable to constitute, m order to direct 
nid control its Lplication in detail, a body upon a wide and representative basis, m 
which the needs of the country may readily and fully find expression. 

O,, I„ result of our general examination of the subject we have been brought to 
the conclusion that the allocation of a fixed annual sum, subject to revision at the 
T„ fixe d period, to the advancement of the national prosperity of Ireland, is the 
best most convenient and most advantageous mode of compensation for the excess of 
revenue derived from Ireland over that which she should contribute according to her 
Stive taxable -capacity. If, however, this mode of financial adjustment should, 
r anv reason, seem to the Legislature to be undesirable we think that one of the 
other two modes, indicated by ns, in paragraph 306 should be adopted. Either, m that 
case the general fiscal policy of the United Kingdom should be altered so as to make 
the incidence of taxation fall more lightly upon Ireland and more heavily upon Great 
Britain, or the taxes of Ireland should be raised upon a different scale and system 
from that used in the case of Great Britain. To the last of these alternatives, 
however, there are, we feel, very strong objections. 


Cc a 
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APPENDIX. 


STATEMENT with regard to the Financial Provisions in the Government of Ireland Bills of 1886 and 1893 


I- — The Financial Scheme in the Bill of 1886. 

II.— -The Financial Scheme in the Bill of 1893, as 
brought into the House of Commons. 

HI- — The Financial Scheme in the Bill of 1893, as 
modified in Committee in the House of Commons. 

IV. — Provisions for repayment of Public Loans. 
Appendix to Statement : — 

(I.) Extracts from Speeches by the Right Hon. 
W. E Gladstone and Mr. Parnell on the Govern- 


T 6 "*, no^ elaud Bil1 ’ in thc Honsc of Comraom 
April 1886. 

(2.1 Argument of Mr. Gladstone in 
of taking the Irish Contribution 
the Irish Contribution to Imperia 

(3.) Definitions of Imperial Liability 
ture, and Miscellaneous Revenue, 
the Bill of 1893. 


1893, in favour 
to Customs as 
1 Expenditure. 


is, Expendi- 
contained in 


Note. — Some members of the Commission have thought it desirable that this 
by me at the direction of Mr. Childers, should be reprinted in this volume. 


statement, which was prepared 

B. H. HOLLAND, 

Secretary. 


I. 

The Financial Scheme in the Government of Ireland 
Bill, 1886. 

The Government of Ireland Bill, 1886, as introduced 
into the House of Commons, did not provide for the 
retention in any way of Irish representatives in the 
Imperial Parliament. 

No attempt was made in this Bill to take into account 
the “ true ” revenue actually derived from Ireland, as 
distinguished from the revenue collected in Ireland. 
The Customs and Excise were taken as collected, with- 
out regard to the domicile of the consumers. Inasmuch 
as the export of duty-paid goods from Ireland to Great 
Britain exceeded considerably in 1886 the import of 
such goods from Great Britain to Ireland, thc revenue 
credited to Ireland under this Bill exceeded the 
revenue actually derived from consumers in Ireland. 
The amount of such excess was in 1886 estimated by 
Mr. Gladstone to be 1 ,400,000?.. ( see post, page 202). 
a figure which would at the present time have been 
largely increased, chiefly in consequence of the con- 
tinually increasing amount of alcoholic drinks exported 
from Ireland.® 

The contribution of Ireland to National Debt, Army, 
Navy, and Imperial civil expenditure was fixed on the 
principle of taking one-fifteenth of that expenditure as 
it stood in 1886. Mr. Gladstone explained that this 
ratio was chiefly based upon the relative assessment to 
death duties in Great Britain and Ireland. Unlike the 
method adopted at the Act of Union, the Irish contribu tion 
was not to be one-fifteenth of the annual expenditure of 
the United Kingdom, and therefore to vary from year 
to year, but it was to be for 30 years one-fifteenth of 
the exenditure classified as Imperial as it stood in the 
year 1886. 

In addition to a contribution on this principle to 
Imperial expenditure. Ireland was to pay a fixed annual 
sum to the Imperial Exchequer towards the cost of the 


i the Financial Relations 


Estimated "True 
Revenue contribu 
by Ireland. 


Total 

Estimated excess 


i Collected Revenue over Contributed, 1,990,324/. 


Irish Constabulary, which was, while it subsisted, to 
continue to be a force subject to the control of the Lord 
Lieutenant (clause 21). 

The Bill provided (clause 12) that duties of Customs 
or Excise should continue to be imposed and levied bv 
and under the direction of the Imperial Parliament 
only, and gave power to the Irish Parliament to levy 
other taxes for the public service of Ireland. 

Ireland was to make to the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom the following annual contributions, 


(a.) For Irish share of National Debt - 
(6.) For Army and Navy expenditure - 
('-.) For Imperial civil expenditure 
(<?.) For Royal Irish Constabulary and 
Dublin Police ... 


£ 

1.466.000 

1.606.000 
110,000 

-1,000,000 


, ^Vl so annual contributions were not to be increased 
for 30 years, but might be reduced in thc event of 
13(5)) UC ° f tie t0tal Impcrial expenditure (clause 


iQ s “ a re or the National Debt was to he taken 
at ‘Jo millions, and Ireland was to pay annually 360,0001. 
as a sinking fund. 


The. moneys collected in Ireland by way of Customs 
a nc | Excise were tc be carried to a separate account, 
ana applied m the payment of the annual contribu- 
tions and sinking fund. 

Any balance of the Customs and Excise revenue was 
to bo paid over to thc Irish Government, and the 
revenue belonging to the Irish Government, on the other 
hand was charged with any part of the contributions 
which the Customs and Excise might be insufficient to 
meet. 


Dnder the “ Sale and Purchase of Land ” Bill, which 
was introduced almost simultaneously, and virtually 
formed an integral part of the scheme, an Imperial 
officer was to be appointed, bearing the title of “ Re- 
ceiver-Genera,!,” into whose hands, in the first instance, 
was to be paid the whole of the revenue collected in 
Ireland. Out of this revenue he was to satisfy all the 
above-mentioned payments to the Imperial Exchequer, 
together with any sums in respect of interest or instal- 
ments of capital upon loans under the proposed Land 
Act, which the moneys to be received from purchasers 
by the Irish Government under that Act might fail to 
meet, before he paid over the residue of the annual 
revenue to the Irish Exchequer. 
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■ and expenditure under the proposed arrangement was presented 


, _ nr-n Gladstone : — . — — — ' 

uj 

Revenue (collected in Ireland), 

Expenditure. 



1 . Taxes. 

£ 

£ 

1. Imperial Charges. 

£ 

£ 

(1.) Retained by Imperial Govern- 

(<t.) Customs - 
(6.) Excise 

1,880,000 | 
4,300,000 | 

6,180,000 

(1.) Contribution to Imperial expen- 
diture on basis of one-fifteenth : — ] 

(a.) Debt charges - - 1 

(6.) Army and Navy charges 
(c.) Civil Government charges - 

1.466.000 j 

1.666.000 
110,000 


(2.) Transferred to Irish Govern - 

(a.) Stamps - “ ' 

(6.) Income tax at 6 a. in tne & - 

600,000 


(2.) Sinltiug Fund 

(3.) Fixed Constabulary, &c. charges 

z 

3,242,000 

360,000 

1,000,000 

550,000 

1,150,000 

Total Imperial charges 


4,G02,000 

2. Non-tax Revenue. 


2. Local Charges. 



(a.) Post Office 
(},.) Telegraphs - 
(c.) Crown Lands - 
(d.) Miscellaneous 

525.000 

107.000 
42,000 

346.000 


(1.) Civil Government charges (less 
Constabulary and Dublin Police) - 
(2.) Collection of revenue 

2,510,000 

834,000 



1,020,000 



3,344,000 



Total Local Charges 

— 




Total Expenditure 

- 

I 7,946,000 




Balance 


404,000 



*8,350,000 




1*8,350,000 


* The total revenue collected i 
C.— 314 of 1894). 


Ireland by Imperial officers in the year 1893-94 amounted to 9,650,649?. (.« 


The Financial Scheme in the Bill of 1893, as brought 
into the House op Commons. 

The Bill of 1893, unlike that of 1886, provided for 
the retention of Irish representatives in the Imperial 
Parliament, and Mr. Gladstone, in his speech of loth 
February 1893, introducing the measure, mentioned as 
an argument in favour of that course this advantage, 
i.e., “ We cannot in our financial arrangements get rid 
“ of all financial connexion between the two countries 
“ unless you are prepared to face a very lnexpedien 
“ and inconvenient system of different sets of trade 
“ laws. That being so it must be that British Budgets 
“ will have more or less of influence upon Irish 
“ pecuniary balances, and therefore it is desirable tor 
“ the Durpose of mitigating any inconvenience that 
“ might thence arise that Ireland should have some- 
“ thing to say to these British Budgets.” 

Under this scheme the Irish contribution to general 
expenditure was to be the amount of the Customs duties 
derived from Irish consumers, then estimated to be 
about 2,400,000?., while the rest of the revenue ot 
Ireland, less the amount of Excise upon Irish taxed 
articles consumed in Great Britain, was to be treated 
as Irish Revenue. u 

After 15 years from the passing of the Act these 
financial arrangements might be revised in pursuance 
“ of an address to Her Majesty from the House ot 
“ Commons or from the Irish Legislative Assembly. 
Clause 12 (3). . 

The Bill provided (clause 10) that there should be a 
separate Irish Exchequer and Consolidated Fund, and 
that the duties of Customs and Excise and the postage 

The following balance sheet of Irish revenue and 
Gladstone : — 


duties should be imposed by the Imperial Parliament, 
but that the Irish Legislature might impose any other 
taxes in order to provide for the public service ot 

^The Customs duties were also to be regulated, 
collected, managed, and paid as before into the Esche- 
tiuer of the United Kingdom. The Excise duties derived 
from taxed articles manufactured in Ireland but con- 
sumed in Great Britain were to be treated as non-Irish 
revenue, and were either to be paid in Great Britain 
or to an officer of the Government of the United 
Kingdom. , , _ ~ 

With these exceptions all the public revenues ot 
Ireland were to be paid into the Irish Exchequer and 
form part of the Irish revenue. . 

The Bill provided (clause 30) that tne Royal Irish 
Constabulary and the Dublin Police should, while these 
forces continued, be under the control of the Lord 
Lieutenant, but that they should, when and as local 
police forces under local authorities were established, 
be gradually reduced, and ultimately cease to exist. 
Two-thirds of the annual amount expended out ot the 
Exchequer of the United Kingdom on the Constabulary 
and Dublin Police was to be repaid to that Exchequer 
by the Irish Exchequer. Mr. Gladstone, in his speech 
of 13th February 1893, explained that the surplus or 
working balance of 500,000?. with which, according to 
hi« estfmate, the new Irish Government would start 
arose from the fact that the Imperial Government 
would under these provisions, bear to that extent the 
cost of the Constabulary. He stated at the same time 
that, in view of the proposed gradual reduction of that 
force, this would be a “vanishing” charge upon the 
Imperial revenue. 

expenditure under this scheme was presented by Mr. 


1. Excise (true revenue, exclusive of licenses) - 

2. Local taxes : 

Income tax - 
Excise licenses - 
Postal revenue 
Other non-tax revenue 



Expenditure. 


1. Civil Government charges other than Con- 

stabulary. 

2. Collection of Inland Revenue 

3. Postal Service - * " 

4. Contribution to Irish Constabulary - 


160,000 
790,000 
1 ,000,000 


Surplus 

Total 


0,160,000 

500,000 


5,060,000 

_J . 

*C t 3 
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III. 

Financial Scheme adopted in Committee of the House 
op Commons on the Bill of 1893. 

The figures in the balance sheet last set forth by 
Mr. Gladstone were disturbed by the discovery of the 
fact that tho amount of duty-paid spirits exported from 
Ireland to Great Britain had been, by error, considerably 
understated in the Inland Revenue Returns, and that 
the time revenue of Ireland had therefore, pro tanto, 
been over-stated.* It became necessary, therefore, 
that some change should be made, if Ireland was to bo 
started with a working balance of about half a million, 
ain object in view throughout these schemes. 

Mr. Gladstone said in the House of Commons on the 
22nd June 1893 : “ The changes in the balance sheet 
“ would not, I think, have entailed any large changes 
“ in the financial clauses, but the situation of the Bill 
“ has led the Government to observe in what manner 
“ they could reduce and simplify the number and 
‘ ‘ character of the financial questions to be submitted 
“ to the House for its consideration, and we have 
“ therefore re-modelled the financial clauses, if I may 
“ use that expression, with the view of presenting to 
“ the House for its sanction a simple plan raising few 
“ points of debate.” 

The principal features of the scheme, as re-modelled 
and embodied in the Bill in Committee, were as follows, 

1. That Ireland’s contribution to Imperial expendi- 

ture should lie a.quota of her true revenue based 
on the receipts actually derived from the taxes 
and Crown lands in Ireland. 

2. That this quota should consist of one-third of such 

revenue. (Clause 11 (4).) 

3. That Ireland should be credited with the other 

two-thirds, and likewise with her miscellaneous 
receipts, and with the surplus (if any), arising 
from her postal services. (Clauses 11 (5), 12 (2), 
20 (2). 

4. That out of the revenue with which she would thus 

be credited, and taxes other than existing taxes 
which the Irish Legislature had power (clause 12) 


to impose, Ireland should provide two-thirds of 
the cost of the existing Constabulary and Dublin 
•Police forces, which under the Bill remained, 
pro tempore, Imperial forces, pay all her Civil 
Government charges, and meet tho deficit (if 
any) on her postal services. (Clauses 29 (5) 
11 ( 6 ), 20 ( 2 ).) 

5. That until the transfer hereafter mentioned, the 

changes in the rates of Inland Revenue duties 
and postal revenue in Ireland, as well as of tho 
Customs revenue, should continue to rest with 
the Imperial Parliament, and that the collection 
should remain in the hands of the Imperial 
Government. (Clauses 11 (1), 20 (1).) 

6. That, if any special war tax should be imposed, the 

whole of the proceeds collected in or contributed 
by Ireland should go to the Imperial Exchequer 
(Clause 11 (7).) 

7. That these financial arrangements should be for 

six years, at the end of which period (1) they 
should be revised as regarded the Irish contribu- 
tion to Imperial charges; (2) the collection of 
the whole of the Inland revenue should be 
transferred to the Irish Government; and (3) 
the Irish Legislature should impose the stamp 
duties, income tax, and Excise licenses. (Clause 
11 ( 8 ).) 

8. That, for the purpose of determining the “ true ” 

annual revenue of Ireland, as distinguished from 
revenue collected there, an adjustment should be 
made by a Joint Committee of the Treasury and 
the Irish Government in the case of Customs and 
Excise, so as to provide that Ireland should be 
credited with the Excise and Customs duties, 
including any collected in Great Britain upon 
articles consumed in Ireland, but not with the 
, duties, although collected in Ireland, upon 
articles consumed in Great Britain. (Clause 11 

(3)-) 

The following specimen balance sheet was, at the 
time, prepared by the Treasury in order to show how 
this scheme would operate. 


Specimen Irish Balance Sheet, according to actual Figures, of Revenue and Expenditure in 1892-8. 


Irish Revenue, 1892-3. 

Irish Expenditure, 1892-3. 


Total 
Estimated 
Revenue 
of Ireland. 

Amount 
payable to 

Exchequer. 



£ 

1. Customs. — Revenue collected in 

Ireland .... 2,186,000 , 
Add estimated allowance for 
duties paid in Great Britain 
on articles consumed in Ireland 206,000 ■ 

£ 

£ 

1,001,000 

1. Civil Government Charges (exclusive of Constabulary, 

&c. charges, and salary of Lord Lieutenant : but 
inclusive of local charges met out of Local Taxation 
Revenue) ....... 

2. Constabulary, &c. Charges (1,459,000?.), two-thirds of - 

£ 

8,123,000 

973,000 



(1.) Spirits. — Revenue collected 

in Ireland- - - 4,112,000 

Deduct amount of duties 
ascertained to be paid in 
Ireland on spirits con- 
sumed in Great Britain- 1,872,000 



Estimated Deficit on Postal Accounts - 

52,000 




4,148,000 


(2.) Beer. — Revenue collected in 

Ireland - - - 811,000 

Deduct estimated allow- 
ance for duties paid in 
I rcland on beer consumed 
in Great Britain - - 187,000 





(3.) Licence Duties collected in 

Ireland ----- 

194,000 

- 




3,058,000 

2,039,000 



3. Stamp Duties collected in Ireland - 

707,000 

471,000 



4. Income Tax collected in Ireland 

552,000 

3GS.000 



0. Crown Lands. — Amount estimated to bo due 1 
lo f ii l:i nil in respect of 

05,000 




Total .... 

6,784,000 

4,522,000 



Miscellaneous Irish Receipts - - - i 

138,000 , 

188,000 

Surplus - 

512,000 

Totals - 

6,922,000 1 

4,660,000 


4,660,000 


* See Inland Revenue Report, C. — 248oflS93. It was estimated by the Treasury that the. “ true ” rei 
should ba taken at 2,80 1, 000?. instead of 3,220,000?. as in the preceding balance sheet. 


* from Excise spirits and beer) 
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With a view to the revision at the end of six years of 
the contribution by Ireland to Impenal expenditure, 
Mr Sexton proposed, on the 27th July l89o, that -he 
nowers of the joint committee which was to settle the 
Count of the true revenue of Ireland, should be ex- 
tended by the insertion in the Bill of the following 

W °^The said committee shall inquire and report, before 
the end of live years from the appointed day, to trie 
Treasury and the Irish Government, upon what prm- 
dples and in what mode, the relative capacity of 
Ireland to contribute to Imperial charges might, in 
their judgment, be most equitably determined, and 
how the amount of such annual contribution should be 

fiX Mr. Gladstone, however, expressed his opinion that a 
Royal Commission would be a more suitable instrument 
for conducting this inquiry. 


Pjxovisions for the Repayment of Public Loans. 

Tlio Bill of 1886 contained (clause 17) provisions 
substituting the proposed Irish Government for the 
National Debt Commissioners as creditors, and pro- 
viding for the repayment of the loans by that Govern- 
ment to the Imperial Exchequer within 60 years with 
interest at 3 per cent. The Bill of 1893, as it lett the 
House of Commons, provided for the repayment ot 
loans to the Local Loans Fund by the Irish Govern- 
ment in 49 years by means of an annuity, including 
replacement of capital and interest, at the rate of 4 per 
cent, on the principal of the loans (clause 16). I he 
charges under the Land Purchase Act, 1891, were made 
a first charge upon the Irish Oonsohdated Fund in 
favour of the Exchequer of the United Kingdom 
(clause 13). 

APPENDIX TO STATEMENT. 

(1.) Extract from Speech by Mr. Gladstone cn the 
Government op Ireland Bill in the House of 
Commons, April 8th, 1886. 


“If Irish Members do not sit in this House and 
Irish Peers do not sit in the other House how is 
Ireland to be taxed ? I shall assume, as a ^matter of 
course, that we should propose that a general power ot 
taxation should pass to the domestic Legislature ot 
Ireland. B at there is one very important branch ot taxa- 
tion, involving, indeed, a second branch, which is suscep- 
tible of being viewed in a very different aspect from the 
taxes of Ireland generally— I mean the duties of 
Customs and duties of Excise relatively to Customs. 
One thing I take to be absolutely certain. Great 
Britain will never force upon Ireland taxation without 
representation. Well, sir, if we are never to force 
upon Ireland taxation without representation, then 
comes another question of the deepest practical interest : 
Are we to give up the fiscal unity of the Empire r 1 
sometimes see it argued that, in giving up the fiscal 
unity of the Empire, we should give up the unity ot 
the Empire. To that argument I do not subscribe. 
The unity of the Empire rests upon the supremacy ot 
Parliament, and on considerations much higher than 
considerations merely fiscal. But I must admit that 
while I cannot stand on the higher ground of principle, 
yet, on the very substantial ground of practice, to give 
up the fiscal unity of the Empire would be a great 
public inconvenience and a very great public mislor- 
tune— a very great public misfortune for Great Britain ; 
and I believe it would be a still greater misfortune for 
Ireland were the fiscal unity of the Empire to be put to 
hazard and practically abandoned. I may say also, look- 
ing as I do with hope to the success of the measure 1 
now propose, I, at any rate, feel the highest obligation 
not to do anything, not to propose anything, without 
necessity that would greatly endanger the right com- 
prehension of this subject by the people of England and 
Scotland, which might be the case were the fiscal unity 
of the Empire to be broken. 

“ There is the dilemma. I conceive that there is but 
one escape from it, and that is, if there were conditions 
upon which Ireland consented to such arrangements as 
would leave the authority of levying Customs duties 
and such Excise duties as arc immediately connected 
with Customs in the hands of Parliament here, and 
would, by her will, consent to set our hands free to take 
the course that the general exigencies of the case 


appear to require. These conditions I take to he three. 

In the first place, that a general powcx of t: xaten o u 
and above these particular duties should pass unequno- 
callv into the hands of the domestic Legislature or 
Ireland. In the second place, that the entire proceeds 
of the Customs and Excise should be held for tne 
benefit of Ireland, for the discharge o the obligations 
of Ireland, and for the payment of the balance, alter 
discharging those obligations, into an Irish Exchequer, 
to remain at the free' disposal of the Irish legislative 

bod y” * * * * 

“ X have now, sir, to give a practical exposition of the 
phrase which I have used, that we looked upon it as an 
essential condition of our plan that there should be an 
equitable distribution of Imperial charges. The meaning 
of that is, what proportion shall Ireland pay F 1 must 
remind gentlemen before I enter upon the next ex- 
planation that the proportion to be paid is not the 
only thing to bo considered ; you have to consider the 
basis upon which that proportionate payment is to t>e 
applied. Looking upon the proportionate payment we 
now stand thus. At the time ot the Union it was 
intended that Ireland should pay 2-17ths or ii ““ 
relation of 1 to 74 out of the total charge oi the United 
Kingdom. The actual true payment now made by the 
Irish taxpayer is not 1 to 7b but something undu 1 to 
12, or about 1 to 114, that is the total expenditure. 
The proposal I make is that the proportion chargeable 
to Ireland shall lie 1 to 14, or i-15tli ; but that w ill not 
be understood until I come to join it with other 
particulars. I will look, however sir a ittlc to 
the question what are the best tests of capacity 
pay. Many of these tests have been suggested, one 
SL. i/the Income Tni, which 1 conceive to ] be . 
very imperfect indication. The Income Tan, I behove, 
would give a proportion, not of I to U, but of 1 to W. 
Thin is to be Come in mind, if yon have regard to the 
Income Tax, that while, on the one hand, itis paid m 
Ireland upon a lower valuation than m England or 

full rent— it SfS 

questionable that many Irishmen also hold .vvarM 
upon which dividends are received in London and .pay- 
income Tax, I hope, before the dividends come mto the 
hands of the persons entitled to them. ^ ere ^ re > b 
almost a certainty that a considerable sum ought to Ijo 
added to tho Irish Income Tax, which would iaii 
from the proportion of 1 to 19 to, P e rhaps, • 

But there are two other tests which I consider tar 
superior to the Income Tax. One is the test afforded 
us P by the Death Duties, not by the amount te^ed, 
because the amounts levied very capricionsiy according 
to the consanguinity scale, but Dy the 
unde, the Denth Defied The Dut 


noon a somewhat new administration or the Deatn 
Duties, and that is by far the best basis ot compauson. 
When we come to thevainationmasmuch a I d 

eqnSle V a™angemcnt, and I think ^ that whenj pro- 
pose to assume the proportion of Lie , ; t 

= : V: GA 

“S7tm 2 S worked out of the 

ShSlm'pim offer oil ^ 

l 1 l kn cl except byTaiwin SouUif the Budget for the 

l^^otWe^se^eEngHeh^^ 

taxpayeis. J . '*1, - ‘ T t „i ce this 1 to 14 or l -lfith for 

o™iditare,! mint the’. mount of Ok wWt* 

(' r 4 
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imperial expenditure; and when I say that we shall 
ask her to pay l-15th of the Imperial expenditure in 
the future, that is an Imperial expenditure very 
materially cut down. For, upon consideration, it has 
been thought right, in computing the military expendi- 
ture, to exclude from it altogether what ought strictly 
to bo called war charges. We do not propose to 
assume in fixing the future Imperial contribution of 
Ireland, to base that calculation on the supposition of 
her sharing in charges analogous, for example, to the 
Vbie of Credit for 11,000,0002. last year. Therefore, 
this proportion of 1— 15th is to be applied to a scale of 
Imperial expenditure materially reduced. 

“ But, sir, there is another consideration which I 
think it right to mention. It is this, that this Imperial 
contribution would be paid by Ireland out of a fund 
composed, in the first instance, of the entire receipts 
paid into the Irish Exchequer; but that, sir, is not a 
true test of the amount ot taxation paid by Ireland. 
There are goods which pay duty in England, and which 
are exported, duty paid, to Ireland, which are 
consumed in Ireland, and upon which., therefore, the 
duty is really paid by Irishmen, while W receipts go 
into the Imperial Exchequer. But there is not only a 
corresponding movement the other way, but there is a 
movement very much larger and more important. 
More than 1,000,0002. of duty— I think 1,030,0002— is 
paid upon spirits in Ireland that are exported to Great 
Britain. Every shilling of that duty is really paid by 
the Englishman and the Scotchman ; but, at "the same 
time, the whole receipts go into the Irish Exchequer. 
Tho same thing holds with respect to the porter brewed 
in Ireland. The same thing holds with regard to the 
very considerable manufacture of tobacco carried on in 
Ireland. We have made it the object of our best 
efforts to ascertain how much money Ireland loses to 
England by the process which I have described — and 
which 1 have no doubt is accurately understood by 
all Members of the House — how much money Ireland 
loses to Great Britain by the flow of duty-paid com- 
modities from Great Britain to Ireland ; and how much 
Great Britain loses to Ireland from the flow of such com- 
modities from Ireland to Great Britain. The result of 
this investigation is — I state it with confidence, not 
actually as if it were to be demonstrated in every point 
by Parliamentary .Returns, but I state it as a matter of 
certainty with regard to a far greater' portion of the 
sum, and as a matter certainly subject to very little 
doubt that the Irish receipt gains from Great Britain 
by the process I have described more than Great 
Britain gains from Ireland, and more, to no less an 
amount than 1,400,0002. paid by the British taxpayer, 
and forming part of the Irish receipt. If you maintain 
the fiscal unity of the Empire, if you do not erect — 
which I trust you will not erect — Custom-houses 
between Great Britain and Ireland, if you let things 
take their natural course, according to tho ordinary 
and natural mo vement of trade, 1,400,0002. will be paid 
to the benefit of Ireland as a charge upon the English 
and Scotch taxpayer, and will form a portion of the 
fund out of which Ireland will defray the Imperial 
contribution which wo propose to levy upon her. 

“ If this amount of Imperial contribution to be paid 
by Ireland, which I have described as J-14th, comes to 
be reduced by subtracting this sum of 1,400,0002. the 
portion which Ireland will have to pay will be, not 
1 -14th, but a fraction under l-26th. That is a ’very 
great change. It is a benefit she gets, not only in the 
state of the law, but owing to the course of trade. We 
cannot take it away without breaking up the present 
absolute freedom between the two countries. I hope 
this will be borne in mind by those who think this 
charge of 1— 15th is a heavy charge to be thrown upon 
Ireland; and by those who think, as I certainly do, 
that in a case of this kind, after all that has occurred,’ 
when two countries are very strong and very rich com- 
pared with a third of far more restricted means, the 
pecuniary arrangement ought to be equitable and even 
bountiful in some moderate degree. It will be interest- 
ing to the house to know what payment per capita the 
plan I have described will allot to the Irishman and to 
the Briton respectively. I use the word ‘ Briton ’ 
because I know that it will gratify my friends from 
Scotland. The incidence of this plan per capita, 1 will 
state as follows In the first place, if I were to take 
the present contribution of Ireland to the entire ex- 
penditure of the country according to the receipt into 
the two Exchequers, the inhabitant in Great Britain 
pays 22^ 10s. per capita, and the inhabitant in Ireland 
II. 13*. 7 d. That is obviously and inequitably high for 
Ireland. 


“ B'it if I take the real payment of the Irish tax- 
payer, and compare that with the real payment of the 
English taxpayer, it will follow that the English 
payment is 22. 10s. lid. as against 12. 7s. 10<2. of Irefan'd 
watch is certainly a more equitable proportion. 

“ Now I pass to the basis of l-14th or l-15th. This 
is not founded upon the total expenditure of the 
country, but upon what we are about to reckon as 
Imperial expenditure, and the respective contribution 
to the Imperial Exchequer. The respective contribu- 
tion per capita will be for Great Britain 12. 10s. lid. 
and. for Ireland 13s. oil., and I do not think that that is 
an inequitable arrangement. I wish to exhibit exactly 
what alterations we propose to make. Under the 
proportion now proposed Ireland will pay 13s. 5d. ; 
while, if the present proportion were maintained, she 
would pay 16s. 10d., which will be a very considerable 
diminution in the amount of her contribution per 
capita. “ 

" I will state only one other striking fact with regard 
to the Irish expenditure. The House would like to 
know what an amount has been going on— and which 
at this moment is going on— of what I must call not 
only a waste ot public money, but a demoralising waste 
ot public money, demoralising in its intiuence upon 
both countries. 

“ The civil charges per capita at this moment are in 
Great Britain 8s. 2d. and in Ireland 16s. They have 
increased in Ireland in the last 15 years by 63 per cent, 
and my belief is that if the present legislative and 
administrative systems be maintained, you must make 
up your minds to a continued, never-ending and never- 
to-be-limited augmentation. The amount of the Irish 
contribution upon the basis I have described would be 
M MW UStli Of the annual debt charge of 

22.000. 0002. would be 1,466,0002. ; l-15th of the Army 
any Navy charge, after excluding what we call War 
\ otes, and also excluding the charges for volunteers 
and yeomanry, would be 1,666,0002.; and the amount 
ot the Givil charges, which are properly considered 
imperial, would entail upon Ireland 110,0002., or a 
total charge properly Imperial of 3,242,0002. I am 
now ready to present what I may call an Irish Budget 
—a debtor and creditor account for the Irish Exchequer. 

i sH.i aaai 0, ll P roA . uce , ,! n Ireland a gross sum of 

1.880.0002., the Excise 4,300,0002., the Stamps 600,0002. 
the Income Tax 550,0002., and non-tax revenue, includ- 
the I ost Office, 1,020,0002. And perhaps here again 1 
ought to mention, as an instance of the demoralising 
waste which now attends Trish administration, that 
which will perhaps surprise the House to know, namely, 
that while m England and Scotland we levy from the 
lost Office and Telegraph system a large surplus 
income, in Ireland the Post Office and the Telegraphs 
just pay their expenses, or leave a surplus so small as 
not to be worth mentioning. I call that a very de- 
moralising way of spending money. Although I believe 
that there is no purer department in the country than 
the Post Office, yet the practical effect of our method of 
administering Ireland by influences known to be English 
and not Irish, leads to a vast amount of unnecessary 
expenditure. 

The total receipts of the Irish Exchequer are thus 
shown to amount to 8,350,0002., and against that I have 
to place an Imperial contribution, which I may call 
permanent because it will last for a great number of 
years, of 3,242 0002. I put down 1,000,0002. for the 
Constabulary, because that would be a first charge, 
though I hope that it will soon come under very 
effective reduction. I put down 2,510,0002. for tho 
other Civd charges in Ireland, and there again I have 
not the smallest doubt that that charge will likewise be 
very effectually reduced by an Irish Government. 
I'inally the collection of revenue is 834,0002., making a 
total charge thus far of 7,586,0002. Then we have 
thought it essential to include in this arrangement, not 
only for our own sakes, but for the sake of Ireland also, 
a payment on account of the Sinking Fund against 
Hie Irish portion of the National Debt. The Sinking 
f und 1S now P aid for the whole National Debt. We 
have now got, to allot a certain portion of that debt 
to Ireland. Wc think it necessary to maintain that 
Sinking Fund and especially for the interest of Ireland. 

? hen lrelund Ret* the management of her own affairs, 

I venture to prophesy that she will want, for useful 
purposes, to borrow money. But the difficulty of that 
operation will be enormously higher or lower, according 
to the condition of her public credit. Her public credit 
ns hot j et born. It has yet to lie, like aii infant, in the 

cradle, and it may require a good deal of nursing; biit 
no nursing would be effectual, unless it were piani and 
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o 1 tm vi b to the eye of the whole world that Ireland had 
Kision in actual working order for discharging her 
old obligations, so as to make it safe for her to contract 
obligations more nearly allied to her own immediate 
*, t therefore, put down 750,000Z. lor Sinking 
5S That makes the total charge 7 , 9 «,OOOI.^ga.Mt 
a total income of 8,350,000*., or a surplus of 404,000*. 
But I can state to the House that that 404,000*. is a 
nut only of the fund which, under the present state of 
th ugs h would be the duty of the Chancellor ol the 
Exchequer of the three countries to present to you foi 
the discharge of our collective expenditure. 


Extract from Speech by Mr. Parnell on tbe Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill in the House of Commons, 
April 8th, 1886. 

<> There are several points which it will be our duty 
when the measure reaches its Committee stage to oppose 
verv strongly, and to press for their serious modification 
and amendment. The question of the Customs has 
been touched upon. In giving up the Customs we 
should practically give to you the whole control of 
six-eighths or three-fourths of the revenues of Ireland. 

It would be absolutely as mucli within your power as it 
is now both as regards the original assessment ot the 
taxes and the receiving of the money. The right hon. 
o-entleman has explained to us that, instead or our 
insisting on separate Custom-houses, England, by 
collecting the duties on whisky and tobacco m her own 
Custom-houses, gives 1,400,000*. a year. This, of course, 
is a very serious consideration, and it may be fairly 
balanced against the surrender of the control of the 
Customs and Excise* But, at the same time, if the 
rioht hon. gentleman the Prime Minister is to take 
credit for giving us that 1,400,000*. as a consequence of 
the surrender of the Custom-houses and the collection 
of the revenues by the Imperial authority, I do not 
think he is entitled to claim credit for it a second time, 
and to make us pay out of the 1,400,000*. 1,000,000*. for 
the Irish Constabulary, over whom we are not to have 
any sort of control whatever, at all events for the 
present. Then there is the great question of the con- 
tribution to the Imperial expenditure. I cannot admit 
—and I say it with great deference — either the justice or 
the liberality of the standard of comparison which the 
right hon. gentleman has taken. It appears to be the 
• amount of property which comes under assessment 
regarding the payment of legacy and succession duties. 
That is the most unfavourable standard for us that the 
right hon. gentleman could have chosen. Of course, I 
understand that he is anxious to make the best bargain 
he can for England, and to secure as large a contribu- 
tion for the Imperial Treasury as possible ; but he should 
also remember that Ireland is a very poor country, and 
that with such a small balance as he showed on the 
Budget of 400,000*. a year, it will be impossible for 
Ireland to have any credit for floating loans. Irish 
landlords now can borrow money at a low rate of interest 
for the improvement of their estates. Irish tenants 
can borrow money for improving their farms. Local 
. bodies can borrow money tor sanitary purposes within 
their jurisdiction. All these are very important 
matters. But we shall have to surrender all of them 
under the scheme of the right hon. gentleman ana 
we shall be left with a Budget which only exceeds 
the annual balance by about 400,000*. a year and 
a Budget arrived at on an estimate which necessitates 
that the consumption of spirits, not only in Ireland, 
but also in England, should continue at its present high 
rate, and, of course, that the duty should be kept as it 
is now. Probably, one of the first things that will 
happen in Ireland under an Irish Legislature will be the 
imposition of restrictions in regard to the sale of strong 
drink on Sundays as well as on other days, and cer- 
tainly we must anticipate, and I should hope we can 
anticipate, a considerable reduction in the amount of 
the revenue derived from those duties. It is, therefore, 
scarcely fair, I think, to press us too closely, or to- 
insist on driving too hard a bargain in this matter. If 
the sum is agreed upon, of course we must pay it ; we 




must pay it, and we will pay it ; but it would be most 
unfortunate if the right hon. gentleman selected 
such a standard of comparison as would lead him to 
adopt the proportion of one-fifteenth, and thus bring 
about a future state of poverty in the Irish Exchequer. 
In that case only would there be any possibility of 
the danger which the right hon. gentleman the 
member of tho Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan), has 
conjured up as to the repudiation of the Imperial debt, 
an attempt which, if it were made, would be entirely 
unsuccessful, because you have tho collection of cho 
Customs and the Excise absolutely in your own hands. 
When you are proposing a great settlement, a settle- 
ment which admittedly can only succeed if cheerfully 
accepted by public opinion in Ireland, and all its 
important provisions are recognised as just and equit- 
able, is it worth while for a rich country like England, 
on the question of 1,000,000Z. one way or the other, 
to drive too hard a bargain P I have every conviction— 

I do not want to go into the question to-night but after 
carefully reading the article by Mr. Giffin which has 
attracted so much attention, and a long communication 
which appears in the “ Times ” of this morning from a 
gentleman who evidently knows what he is writing about 
— lam convinced that it is clear that one-twentieth is a far 
better standard of the relative share of the two countries 
than that most unfortunate standard of one-fifteenth, 
which the right hon. gentleman has adopted. We could 
show several standards much more favourable to us, 
based upon the various commodities consumed in 
Ireland, and which will show that Ireland is a very 
much poorer country in comparison with England than 
is expressed by the proportion which the right hon. 
gentleman has selected. I have every confidence that 
when the time comes when this Bill is in Committee, 
and when we put forward our case, the conscience, not 
only of the House of Commons, but of the right hon. 
gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, will. be 
touched in regard to this matter, and that the Prime 
Minister will see that his zeal for making a good 
bargain for his own country iu Imperial questions has 
misled him into doing an unintentional injustice to 
Ireland in regard to this question of the contribution 
towards the Imperial expenditure. I. think, also, that 
the question of the Royal Irish Constabulary has been 
left in a most unsatisfactory condition. I maintain that 
it is most unfair to ask us to pay for a force, or at all 
events for a large proportion of a force, over which we 
are to have no control whatever.” 


(2.) Argument of Mr. Gladstone in 1893 in favour 
of taking the Irish Contribution to Customs as the 
Irish Contribution to Imperial Expenditure. 


Mr. Gladstone, in his speech of 13th February 1893, 
in introducing the Government, of Ireland Bill of that 
year, after explaining that Irish members were to sit in 
the Imperial Parliament, stated that there was to be 
unity of commercial legislation for the three kingdoms. 
He then said that “ Ireland is bound to bear her fair 
“ share of Imperial expenditure, ” and for an explana- 
tion of the word “Imperial” referred to the schedule to 
the Bill. This principle, he said, might be carried into 
effect iu one of three ways : 


(1 ) By the payment by Ireland of a fixed annual sum, 
as proposed in the Bill of 1886. This plan, he said, 
had “ naturally disappeared with the adoption of 
“ the plan of retaining Irish members.” 

(2.) By tho payment by Irolaud towards Imperial 
expenditure of a certain proportion of the whole 
expenditure. . , . . 

Mr. Gladstone said that tho objections to this 
plan were : — 

(a.) The difficulty of ascertaining the true Irish 
revenue ; 

(/>.) That it would expose Irish finance to “ large 
“ and inconvenient shocks from the changes 
“ introduced in English Budgets for Imperial 
“ reasons ” ; and 

(,..) That it would, perhaps, give to Imperial 


fiscal matters. 


(3 ) The third course, Mr. Gladstone said, was to 
appropriate a particular Irish fund to Imperial 
purposes, one advantage of which course would 
be to sweep away all difficulties as to the quota: 
The fund chosen was the share contributed by Irish 
consumers to the Customs duties, then estimated 
D d 
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to amount to 2,430,000/.. gross. The advantage o£ 
taking the Customs would be — 

(a.) that the collection and management of these 
duties would naturally and most conveniently 
be in the hands of Imperial officers ; 

(6.) that this revenue was about the fair con- 
tribution of Ireland to Imperial expenditure. 
The Imperial expenditure Mr. Gladstone 
stated at 59 millions, and pointed out that the 
net amount of the Irish contribution to the 
Customs would be between 4 and 5 per cent, 
of this. 


(3.) Definition of Imperial Liabilities, Expenditure, 
and Miscellaneous Revenue, contained in the Bill 
of 1893. 

The Bill of 1893, as it left the House of Commons, 
contained in the 3rd Schedule the following definitions 
of “ Imperial liabilities, expenditure, and miscellaneous 
revenue.” 


Inabilities. 

For the purposes of this Act “ Imperial liabilities” 
consist of — 

(1.) The funded and unfunded debt of the United 
Kingdom, inclusive of terminable annuities paid 
out of the permanent annual charge for the 
National Debt, and inclusive of the "cost of the 
management of the said funded and unfunded 
debt, but exclusive of the Local Loans stock and 
Guaranteed Land stock and the cost of the manage- 
ment thereof; and 

(2.) All other charges on the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom for the repayment of bor rowed 
money, or to fulfil a guarantee. 


Expenditure. 

For the purposes of this Act Imperial expenditure 
consists of expenditure for the following services : — 

I. Naval and Military expenditure (including Green- 
wich Hospital). 


II. Civil expenditure, that is to say, — 

(a.) Civil list and Royal family. 

(b.) Salaries, pensions, allowances, and incidental 
expenses of — 

(i.) Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 

(ii.) Exchequer judges in Ireland. 

(c.) Buildings, works, salaries, pensions, printing, 
stationery, allowances, and incidental expenses 
of — 

(i.) Parliameut; 

(ii.) National Debt Commissioners ; 

(iii.) Foreign Office and diplomatic and con- 
sular service, including secret service 
special services, and telegraph subsidies’ 
(iv.) Colonial Office, including special services 
and telegraph subsidies ; 

(v.) Privy Council; 

(vi.) Board of Trade, including the Mercantile 
Marine Fund, Patent Office, Railway 
Commission, and Wreck Commission 
but excluding Bankruptcy ; 

(to.) Mint; 

(viii.) Meteorological Council ; 

(ix.) Slave trade service ; 

(x.) Customs; 

(si.) Inland revenue ; 

(xii.) Savings banks ; 

(xiii.) Friendly Societies. 


Imperial Miscellaneous Revenue. 

For the purposes of this Act the Imperial miscel- 
laneous revenue to a portion of which Ireland may 
claim to be entitled consists of revenue from the 
following sources : — 

1. Suez Canal shares or payments on account thereof. 

2. Loans and advances to foreign countries. 

3. Annual payments by British possessions. 

4. Fees, stamps, and extra receipts received by 

departments, the expenses of which are part of 
the Imperial expenditure. 

5. Small branches of the hereditary revenues of the 

Crown. 

6. Foreshores. 
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[Uom-Tta. M*. have Uenprepared at the Board of Trad* for the ... of the 0»— ] 

_ r«at -Rvitain as regards the under-mentioned Particulars 
1. C»mp»iso» s Of ^| 0 F ™|I^/iSr^r&“which Information i. available, compared)^ 


Latest Year.* 


Population - , " 

Excess of births over deaths 

'Si ™t« of P»»P“ ta ~“P‘ ot “ “ e 

Criminal offenders convicted 

*55S5’«rt« of P»pil< in attendance ». primary 
schools. 

Live stock : 

Number of cattle - _ 

” pigs%nclusive of those kept in towns and 
by cottagers. 

Income tax assessments, total gross amount of - 


Under Schedule A - 

„ „ Bt - 

„ „ D - 

Gross assessments in respect of— 

Land - 

Houses ■ 

Probate "and Succession duties : value of property 
assessed — 

To probate duty - 

To succession duty 


L 

__L 

• 1 

1 


Thousands 

Number 

25,793 

318-8 

(1870-1) 

1,167 

15,353 

29,420 

401-8 

(1880-1) 

894 

13,260 

32,767 | 
350-2 
(1890-1) 
852 
11,067 

(1895) 1 
34,550 J 
444-0 
8 93-4)1 
881 j 
11,571 

Thousands 

1,453 

3,155 

4,230 

4,793 

■ 

5,403 

28,398 

2,171 

5,912 

26,619 

2,001 

6,509 

27,272 

2,774 

6,347 

25,862 

2,390 

Thous. £’s 

418,844 

540,756 

632,159 

667,577 


133,721 

54,972 

170,798 

172,136 

59,402 

239,603 

184,051 

48,447 

314,805 

1 192,987 

46,158 
840,279 

» 

54,997 
77,879 
5,466 . 

59,568 

111,845 

7,483 

48,212 

134,934 

7,442 

46,318 

145,869 

12,310 

Thous. £’s 

t~ 

(1882-3) 

121,264 

(1882-3) 

36,076 

(1890-1) 

158,172 

(1890-1) 

45,245 

1 (1893-4)1 

155,539 j 
(1893-4) i 
43,923 J 


*- 

(1882-3) 

157,340 

(1890-1) 

203,417 

(1893-4)1 
199,462 J 




Tonnage of shipping entered and cleared : 
In the foreign trade 
In the coastiug trade (with cargoes 
Hallways : 

Gross amount of paid-up capital - 
Gross receipts from railway traffic 
Passengers carried, excluding seasc 
Tonnage of goods conveyed 
Postal work : 

Letters delivered 


„ per head of population 

Post cards delivered 

Newspapers, book packets, &c. delivered 

Telegraph messages forwarded 

Amount of postal orders issued 
„ money orders issued 


i-ticket holders 


Thou 5. tons 

Thous. £’s 

Thousands 
| Thous. tons 

Millions 

Number 

Millions 

Thousands 
Thous. £’s 


502,681 

41,344 

, 322,221 . 

|(1871)16G,45l| 

783 


(1872) 


Deposits in savings banks : 
In Post Office banks 
In trustee banks 


Tramways : 

Capital paid up for 


694,576 

60,299 

586,626 

231,709 

(1880-1) 

1,086 

(1880-1) 

37 

(1880-1) 

117 

(1880-1) 

346 

(1880-1) 

28,230 

(1881)' 


860,174 

78,472 

796,331 

298,822 

(1890-1) 

■ .60 5 J 
(1890-1) 
49 

(1890-1) 
219 
(1890-1) 
596$ 
(1890-1) 
62 ,735 


63,921 

41,639 


12.269 

494,409 

2,991 


79,180 

51,056 

946,232 
76,536 
886,877 
319,821 
(1894-5) 1 
1,658 J 
(1894-5) 1 
48 f 
(1894-5)1 
300} J 
(1894-5) 1 
718 J 


12,827 

576,118 

3.351 


* 1894, except where otherwise stated. 

t Full annual value. The profits from the occupation of farm lands are 
one-half, and in Scotland to one-third, of the full annual value of the lands. 

* A great change was made in the Death Duties m 1882-3. I he h 0 urc 
parable with those stated for later years in the above table. 

§ Particulars imperfect prior to about 1880. 


by law deemed to be equal in England and Wales to 
53 for 1870 and 1880 are, therefore, not properly com- 
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Textile factories : 

Number of factories ... 

» spinning spindles 

,, doubling spindles , - 

» power looms - 

» persons employed, in textile factories 

Building societies, liabilities of 
Co-operative societies : 

Cash received for goods sold 

Amount of expenditure by local authorities - 
Joint stock companies : 

Paid-up capital of companies doing business - 


Number 

Thousands 


1890. Latest Year.* 


6,565 

40,027 

4,444 

591-4| 

845 

(1876) 1. 

20,270 / 
(1872) 1 
12,992/ 
(1867-8) 
3111,034 

Not stated. 


(1878) -I 
6,864 / 
(1878) 1 
46,450 f 
(1878) 1 
5,689 / 
(1878) 
702- 
(1878) ' 


38,306 

23,231 

(1880-1) 

59,464 

(1883-4) 

464,034 


51,551 

41,458 

(1890-1) 

66,189 

(1890-1) 

871,992 


No later 
information 
than ir 


column. 


(1891) I 
50,689 f 
(1893) 1 
48,844 / 
(1892-3) 1 
' 76,534 / 


(1894-5) I 
“"7,254 / 


1,037. 


(1870 ’ 


Population 

Excess of births over deaths - 
Pauperism : 

Mean number of paupers in receipt of relief at one time 
Criminal offenders convicted - 
Education: 

Average number of pupils in attendance at primary 
schools. 

Live stock: 

Number of cattle - 

„ sheep - 
.. P’gs 

Income tax assessments, total gross amount of 

Under Schedule A - 

» » Bf - 

„ ,! D 

Gross assessments in respect of: 

Land - 

Houses - 

Mines - ' 

Probate and Succession duties : value of property I 
assessed — L •M 

To probate duty - . . _ 

To succession duty 


Tonnage of shipping entered and cleared : 

In the foreign trade 

In the coasting trade (with cargoes 07ilt/) 

Railways : 

Gross amount of paid-up capital - 
Gross receipts from railway traffic - . 

Passengers carried, excluding season-ticket holders - 
Tonnage of goods conveyed - 
Postal work : 

Letters delivered - - . 

„ per head of population - 
Post cards delivered - 

Newspapers, book packets, &c., delivered 
Telegraph messages forwarded - . _ 



J 1870. 

1880. 

j 1890. 

J Latest Year.* 

1 

Thousands 

j 5,413 

5,203 

4,718 

(1895) 1 

I 

Number 

(1870-1) 

70 

3,048 

25- 

(1880-1) 

116 

2,383 

19- 

(1890-1) 

104 

1,193 

21-8 
(1893-4) 1 
100 f 
1,469 

Thousands 

359 

469 

489 

526 


3,796 

3,921 

4,241 




3,561 

4,324 




849 

1,570 

1,389 

Thous. £’s 

26,070 

36,141 

37,200 

38,553 

>» 

12,805 

$9,136 

13,242 

13,601 



9,981 

9,942 




9,886 

10,512 

11,553 

» 

, 9.136 

9,981 

9,942 




3,161 

3,557 



' S 


10 

12 

Thous. £’s 

§- 

(1882-3) 

7,695 

(1890-1) 

7,157 

(1893-4) 1 




(1890-1) 

(1893-4)1 

” 



4,805 

4,549 J 



(.1882-3) 

(1890-1) 

(1893-4) 1 

” 

§ 


11,962 

11,876/ 

Thous. tons 

937 

1,546 

1,218 


” 


10,029 

9,144 

10,064 

Thous. £’s 

27,227 

33,741 



Thousands 
Thous. tons 

14,325 
1871) 2,914 

2,663 

17,259 

3,596 

3,076 

21,413 

4,297 

3,338 

24,536 

Millions 

64 

(1880-1) 

79 

(1890-1) 

99-J 

(1894-5) 

Number 

Millions 

12 

(1872) 

15 

(1880-1) 

6 

(1890-1) 

21 

(1890-1) 

lOf 

(1894-5) 1 
25 / 
(1894-5) 1 

Thousands 

15 

(1870-1) 
606 1 

(1880-1) 

1,737 

(1890-1) 

41 

(1890-1) 

3,674 

(1894-5)' I 
48 J / 
(1894-5) 1 
4,038 J 


* 1894, except where otherwise stated, 
f Full annual value. The profits from the 
of the full annual value of the lands. 

J The not assessment only is available for 
therefore stated. 


§ See note in the Table for Great Britain. 


occupation of farm 
this year from the 


lands 

official 


are by law deemed to be equal i 
returns. The gross assessment 


Ireland to one-third 
n respect of lands is 
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_ ■«*, viQnn of the Progress of Ireland as regards the under-mentioned Particulars (1870, 

2- C iilo, 1890, and the latest Year for which Information is available, compared) -conti nued. 


Postal work — cont. . 

Amount of postal orders issued 
money orders issued 
Deposits in savings banks : 

In Post Office banks - 

In trustee banks 

Total 


Tramways : 

Capital paid up for 

Passengers carried - 

Gross receipts - 
Textile factories : 
Number of factories - 


n spinning spindles - 
doubling spindles 

power looms ... 
persons employed in textile factories 

Building societies, liabilities of 
Co-operative societies : 

Cash received for goods sold 

Amount of expenditure by local authorities§ 

Joint stock companies : . . 

Paid-up capital of companies doing business 



1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

Latest Year * 

Thous. £’s 


(1881)87 

858 

1,075 

1,324 

1,348 

1,299 

1,370 

Thous. £’s 

633 

1,556 

3,714 

4,976 

2,063 

2,100 

2,012 

1,997 

„ 

2,696 

3,656 

5,726 

6,973 

Thous. £’s 

t— 

654 

1,232 

. 1,286 

Thousands 

t- 

12,279 

31,961 

40,855 

Thous. £’s 

t- 

130 

(1878) \ 

224 

264 

Number 

242 

241 J 
(1878) \ 

263 

No later 
information 

Thousands 

1,058 

938 J 
(1878) 1 

970 

*> 

25 

25/ 
(1878) \ 

46 

than in 
preceding 

” 

18*6 

62 

(1876) 

22*9 J 
(1878) 1 
62/ 

72 

column. 
J 0891) 

Thous. £’s 

584 

(1872) 

1,084 

732 

849 J 
(1893) 1 


20 

17 

39 

207 J 

” 

(1867-8) 

(1880-1) 

(1890-1) 

(1892-3) 1 


3,098 

3,938 

4,545 

4,783 J 


(1883-4) 

(1890-1) 

(1894-5)1 

” 

Not stated 

11,517 

19,512 

25,480 J 


„ „ . „ nf +1l „ 'Prepress of Great Britain, as regards ithe under-mentioned Particulars 

3 - bsSSn 1870 (or Se Sliest Year for which. Information is available) ana 1894 (or the 
. -rri+Ti +.Ti e Amount and uer-centage Rate of Increase or Decrease. 


r deaths 


Population 
Excess of births 

Pauperism: . .. 

Mean number of paupers m receipt of relief at one time 
Criminal offenders convicted - 
Education : 

Average number of pupils in attendance at primary 
schools. 

Live stock : 

Number of cattle - - 


Income tax assessments, total gross amount of 
Under Schedule A. - - - 


Gross assessments in respect of — 

Land ------ 

Houses - 

Mines - = 

Probate and Succession duties: value of property 
assessed — 

To probate duty - - - - 

„ succession duty - - - 

Total - - - 

Tonnage of shipping entered and cleared : 

In the foreign trade - 

In the coasting trade (zvilh cargoes only') 

Railways : 

Gross amount of paid-up capital 
Gross receipts from railway traffic 
Passengers carried, excluding season-ticket holders 
Tonnage of goods conveyed 


Number 

Thousands 


1870 or 

1894 or 

Increase ( ± ) or 
Decrease (— ). 

earliest Year. 

latest Year. 

Amount. 

Per Cent. 

25,793 

318-8 

(1895) 

34,550 

444-0 

( + ) 
( + ) 

8,757 

125'2 

( + ) 
( + ) 

34-0 

39-3 

1,167 

15,353 

881 

11,571 

(-) 

(-) 

286 

3,782 

(-) 

(-) 

24-5 

24-6 

1,453 

4,793 

( + ) 

3,340 

( + ) 

229-9 

5,403 

28,398 

2,171 

6,347 

25,862 

2,390 

I < + ) 
(-) 
( + ) 

944 

2,536 

219 

( + ) 
(-) 
( + ) 

17-5 

8-9 

10-1 

418,844 

667,577 

( + ) 248,733 j 

( + ) 

59-4 

133,721 

54,972 

170,798 

192,987 

46,158 

340,279 

( + ) 59,266 i 
(-) 8,814 , 

( + ) 169,481 

( + ) 
(-) 
( + ) 

44-3 

16-0 

99-2 

54,997 

77,879 

5,466 

46,318 

145,869 

12,310 

(-) 
( + ) 
( + ) 

8,679 

67,990 

6,844 

(") 
( + ) 
( + ) 

15-8 

125-2 

(1882-3)1 
121,264 J 
(1882-3) \ 
36,076 J 

155,539 

43,923 

( + ) 
( + ) 

34,275 

7,847 

( + ) 
( + ) 

28-3 

21-8 

(1882-3) 1 
157,340 J 

199,462 

( + ) 

42,122 

( + ) 

26-8 

35,703 

29,372 

79,180 

51,056 

( + ) 
( + ) 

43,477 

21,684 

( + ) 
(+) 

121-8 

73-8 

502,681 
41,344 
322,221 
; (1871)166,45 

946,232 
76,536 
886,877 
l| 319,821 

( + ) 443,551 
( + ) 35,192 
( + ) 564,656 
( + ) 158,370 

( + ) 
It:) 

88-2 

85-1 

175-2 

92-1 


* 1894, except where otherwise stated. 

§ The expenditure for police and education in Ireland 


f Particulars imperfect prior to about 1880. 
s almost entirely defrayed out of Imperial taxes. 

D c 
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3. Comparison of the Progress of Great Britain, as regards the under-mentioned Particular, 
between 1870 lor the earliest Year for wlnr.Ti TnfnvmaUnr {c aTroUoVui o„;i 1894 (o* ” 8 ’ 

-continued. 


between 1870 (or the earliest Year for which Information is available) and 1894 (or +!,« 
latest Year); with the Amount and per-centage Kate of Increase or Decrease— con 1 --- •> e 


Postal work : 

Letters delivered - 

„ per head of population 

Post cards delivered - 

Newspapers, book packets, &c. delivered 

Telegraph messages forwarded 

Amount of postal orders issued 
„ money orders issued 
Deposits in savings banks: 

In Post Office banks 
In trustee banks - 

Total 


Tramways ; 

Capital paid up for 


Passengers carried 
Gross receipts 


, , . spinning spindles - 

„ doubling spindles - 

„ power looms - - 

„ persons employed in textile factories 

Building societies, liabilities of - 

Co-operative Societies : 

Cash received for goods sold 

Amount of expenditure by local authorities - 
Joint stock companies : 

Paid-up capital of companies doing business 


Millions 
Thousands 
Thous. Si’s 

Thous. Si’s 


Thousands 
Thous. jfi’s 

Number 

Thousands. 


1870 or 
earliest year. 


1881) 1 
1.575/ 


1894 01 - 
latest Year. 


Increase ( + ) or 
Decrease ( — ). 


84,290 

41,477 


(1880) 
5,037 
(1880) 
160,787 
(1880) | 


4,444 

591-41 


(1876) 1 
20,270 / 
(1872) I 
12,992/ 
(1867-8) \ 
33,034 / 
(1883-4)1 
464,034/ 


12,827 

576,118 

3,351 

(1890) 1 

6,927/ 
(1890) 1 
47,440/ 
(1890) 1 

5,185 / 
(1890) l 
793-9/ 
(1890) l 
1,013 I 
(1891) I 
50,689 / 
(1893) \ 
48,844 / 
(1892-3) 1 
76,534 J 

1,037,254 


( + ) 875 

( + ) 18 

( + ) 228j 

( + ) 602 

( + ) 58,307 

( + ) 19,801 
( + ) 4,971 


( + ) 69,824 
( + ) 5,582 


( + ) 7,790 

( + ) 415,331 
( + ) 2,138 

( + ) 362 

( + ) 7,413 

( + ) 741 

( + ) 202* 

( + ) 168 

( + ) 30,419 
( + ) 35,852 
( + ) 43,500 
( + ) 573,220 


( + ) 111*7 
(+) 60-0 

( + ) 317-0 
( + ) 519*0 
( + ) 630-8 

( + ) 1257-2 
( + ) 20-0 


( + ) 482*7 
( + ) 15*6 


( + ) 
( + ) 
( + ) 

( + ) 
( + ) 
( + ) 
( + ) 
( + ) 
( + ) 
( + ) 
( + ) 
( + ) 


16*7 

34-2 

19-9 

150-1 

276*0 

131-7 


4. Comparison of the Progress of Ireland, as regards the under-men-Honed 
1870 (or the earliest Year for which Information 

Year) ; w ith th e Amo unt and per-centage Rate of Increase or Decrease. ^ * 


Population - 
Excess of births over deaths 
Pauperism : 

Mean number of paupers in receipt of relief at on 
Criminal offenders convicted 
Education : 

Average number of pupils in attendance at pr 
schools. 

Live stock : 

Number of cattle .... 

„ pigs .... 

Income tax assessments, total gross amount of - 

Under Schedule A. - 

„ B. - 

„ „ D. - 

Gross assessments in respect of — 

Houses - - - 

Mines - 

Piobate and Succession duties : value of property 
assessed : 

To probate duty - 

To succession duty - - - 

Total ... 






Increase ( + ) or 



1870 or 

1894 or 


Decreas 

(“)• 



earliest Year. 

latest Year. 








Amount. 

Per Cent. 

Thousands 

5,413 

4,584 

(-) 




” 

59-. 

21-8 

(-) 

37-7 

(-) 

63*4 

Number 

70 

3,048 

100 

1,469 

(+) 

(-) 

30 

1,579 

( + ) 
(-) 

42*9 

51-8 

Thousands 

359 

526 

( + ) 

167 

( + ) 

46*5 

„ 

3,796 

4,392 

( + ) 

596 


15*7 

» 


4,105 






1,459 

1,389 

(-) 

70 

(-) 

4-8 

Thous. £’s 

26,070 

38,553 

( + ) 

12,483 

( + ) 

47-9 

„ 

12,805 

13,755 




7*4 


9,136 

9,895 

( + ) 

759 


8-3 



11,553 

(+) 

3,972 

( + ) 

52-4 


9,136 

9,895 

(+) 

759 


8-3 



3,757 

(+) 

117 

( + ) 

3-2 

” 


12 

(-) 

66 

(-) 

84*6 


(1882-3) 1 






Thous. £’s 

7,695/ 

7,327 


368 


4-8 


(1882-3) 1 






4,081 J 

4,549 

( + ) 

468 

( + ) 

11-5 


11,776 

11,876 

( + ) 

100 

( + ) 

0*8 
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‘aEK2SHS®^5SS^ w!fe ‘* :s! 



Tonnage el .Upping “ 4 de,rea ’ . 

£ toeS'Sg tt£e (with cargoes oalgl - 
amount of paid-up capital 

Ki^S r «SS* r: ^«i>o.a™ 

Tonnage of goods conveyed 
Postal work : 

r, liters delivered - ■ 

" n per head of population - 

Postcards delivered - - “ , 

Newspapers, book packets, &c. delivered 
Telegraph messages forwarded 

Amount of postal orders issued - 

money orders issued 
Deposits in savings banks : 

In Post Office banks - 

In trustee banks - 
Total 


Passengers carried - 
Gross receipts 


„ spinning spindles - 

„ doubling spindles 

„ power looms 

„ persons employed in textile factories 

Building societies, liabilities of 
Co-operative societies : 

Cash received for goods sold - 

Amount of expenditure by local authorities 
Joint stock companies : _ . 

Paid up capital of compames doing business 


7,186 

27,227 
2,073 

Thousands I 14,325 
Thous. tons (1871)2,914 


Thoits. &’s 


Millions 

Number 

Millions 


•64 


(1872) 4 


(1881) 87 
1,324 


1,356 

( + ) 

419 

10,064 

( + ) 

2,878 

39,155 

C + ) 

11,928 

3,338 

(+) 

1,265 

24,536 

( + ) 

10,211 

4,637 

( + ) 

1,723 

113 

( + ) 

49 

25 

( + ) 

13 

12-1- 

( + > 

o! 

4S| 

( + ) 

33$ 

4,038 

(.+ ) 

3,432' 

1,075 

( + ) 

988 

1,370 

( + ) 

46 

4,976 

( + ) 

4,343 

1,997 

(-) 

6G 

6,973 

( + ) 

4,277 


j Thousands | 
Thous. £’s I 

| Number | 
I Thousands 


(1880)1 
654 j 
(1880) \\ 
12,279 J 
(1880) \ 
130 J 


( + ) 
( + ) 
( + > 
( + ) 

(+) 

(+) 

(+) 

(+) 

(+) 

O) 

C+) 


59-1 

76-6 
108-3 
212-5 
223 • 3 
566-3 
1135-6 


( + ) 

(-) 


1,286 

40,855 


I ( + ) 632 

( + ) 28,576 

( + ) 134 


(1890) \l 
46 J 
(1890)1 | 
28"6 J 
(1890) I 
72 J 
(1891)1 
849 J I 
(1893) ' 


|( + ) 

(-) 

( + ) 
( + ) 
( + ) 
( + ) 
( + ) 


( + ) J6-6 

( + ) 232-7 

( + ) 03-1 


( + ) 

(-) 

( + ) 
( + ) 
( + ) 
(+) 


91-7 

53-8 

16-1 

45-4 


c “?3}| w 


1,685 
) 13,963 


1 ( + ) 935 0 

( + > 54-4 

( + ) 1*1'® 


5. Comparison of the , s r ° f t jS'lSteS'rSS’ f“ wbfch In^rm^tion available) ; with tlxe 

Amount and percentage Rate of Increase or Decrease. 


Live stock : 
Number of cattle 
„ sheep 


Population - - 

Excess of births over deaths 
Pauperism : 

Mean number of paupers in receipt of relief at one 

Criminal offenders convicted - - • 

Education : 

Average number of pupils in attendance at primary 


Number 
Thousands I 



1894 or 

Increase ( + ) <> T 
Decrease (—) 

1880. 

latest Year. 

Amount. 

Per Cent. 

29,420 ' 
401-8 

(1895)34,550 

444-0 

( + ) 5,130 

(+) 42-2 

( + ) 17-4 

(+) 10-o 

894 

881 

(-) 13 

(_) 1-5 

13,260 

11,571 

(_) 1,689 

(-■> 12-7 

3,155 

4,793 

( + ) 1,638 

( + ) 51-9 

5,912 

26,619 

2,001 

6,347 

25,862 

2,390 

(+) ill 

(-) 757 

1 ( + ) 389 

] 

( + ) 7-4 

I ( + > 16-4 

3 d 4 
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E ' hSSiejS SPw ? e I>artic„l ats 

Amount and por-centafe 1& ^ “ a ™ UMe > - «5 


Income tax assessments, total gross amount o 

Under Schedule A. 

„ B. - 

„ „ ». 


Gross assessments ii 
Houses 

Probate and Succession 
assessed : 

To probate duty 

To succession duty 


duties: value of property 


Tonnage of shipping entered and cleared : 

In the foreign trade ... 

,, coasting trade (with cargoes only') 

Bailways : 

Gross amount of paid-up capital 
Gross receipts from railway traffic 
Passengers carried, excluding season-ticket holders 
Tonnage of goods conveyed 
Postal work : 

Letters delivered - 


Newspapers, book packets, &c. delivered 
Telegraph messages forwarded - 

Amount of postal orders issued 

„ money orders issued - 
Deposits in savings hanks : 

In Post Office banks 
In trustee banks 

Total 


Tran 


ways: 


Capital paid-up for ... 

Passengers carried 
Gross receipts - 

Textile factories: 

Number of factories - 

„ spinning spindles 

„ doubling spindles 

„ power looms - 

„ persons employed in textile factories 

Building societies, liabilities of 
Co-operative societies: 

Cash received for goods sold 

Amount of expenditure by local authorities - 
Joint stock companies : 

Paid up capital of companies doing business 


Increase ( + ) or 
Decrease ( — ). 


- Tlious. £’s 

540,756 

667,577 

|(+) 126,821 j ( + ) 23 . 5 


172,136 

192,987 

( + ) 20,851 

( + 



59,402 

46,158 

(-) 13,244 

(-) 


' 

239,603 

340,279 

( + ) 100,676 

( + 

42-0 

Thous. sfi’s 

59,568 

46,318 

(-) 13,250 

(-) 

"".IT 


111,845 

145,869 

( + ) 34,024 

( + ; 

30- 1 

’ 

7,483 

12,315 

| ( + ) 4,827 

( + ) 

64-5 


(1882-3) 






‘ 

121,264 
(1882- 3) 

155,539 

( + ) 34,275 

( + ) 

28-3 


36,076 

43,923 

( + ) 7,847 

( + ) 

21-8 


(1882-3) 






157,340 

199,462 

( + ) 42,122 

( + ) 

26-8 

Thous. tons 

57,190 

79,180 

( + ) 21,990 

( + ) 



39,724 

51,056 

( + ) 11,332 

( + ) 

28-5 

Thous. £’s 

694,576 

946,232 

( + ) 251,656 

( + ) 
( + ) 
( + ) 
( + ) 

36-2 

Thousands 
Thous. tons 

60,299 

586,626 

231,709 

76,536 

886,877 

319,821 

( + ) 16,237 
( + ) 300,251 
( + ) 88,112 

26-9 

51-2 

38-0 

Millions 

Number 

Millions 

1,086 

37 

117 

1,658 

48 

300.1 

( + ) 572 

( + ) 11 
( + ) 183^ 

( + ) 
( + ) 
( + ) 

52-7 

29-7 

156-6 

Thousands 

346 

28,230 

(1881) 

718 

67,551 

( + ) 372 

( + ) 39,321 

(+) 
( + ) 

107-5 

139-3 

Thous. £’s 

1,575 

21,376 

( + ) 19,801 

(+) 

257-2 


23,167 

23,631 

( + ) 464 

( + ) 


Thous. £’s 

32,189 

84,290 

( + ) 52,101 

( + ) 

161-9 

1-0 


41,876 

41,477 

(-) 399 

<-) 


74,065 

125,767 

( + ) 51,702 

(T) 

69-8 

Thous. £’s 

5,037 

12,827 




Thousands 
Thous. £’s 

Number 

160,787 

1,213 

(1878) 

6,864 

576,118 
3,351 
(1890) \ 
6,927 / 

( + ) 415’331 
( + ) 2,138 

( + ) 63 

( + ) 
( + ) 
( + ) 

(+) 

176-3 
0 J 

Thousands 

(1878) 

(1890) 1 


46,450 

47,440 } 

(4-) 990 

. . . 

o. 


(1878) 

(1890) \ 

*• ' 



5,689 

(1878) 

5,185/ 
(18905 1 

(-) 504 

(-) 

8-9 


702-8 

(1878) 

793 '9 } 
(1890) 5 

( + ) 911 

( + ) 

13-0 


914 

1,013/ 

( + ) 99 

( + ) 

10*8 

Thous. £’s 

38,306 

(1891) 1 
50,689 J 

( + ) 12,383 

( + ) 

3* -3 


23,231 

(1893) \ 




48,844 f 
(1892-3) \ 

( + ) 25,613 

( + ) 

10' 2 



59,464 
(1883-4) 1 

76,534/ 

( + ) 17,070 

( + ) 

28-7 

" 

464,034 / 

1,037,254 

( + ) 573,220 

O) 

23-5 
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. rnmuarison of the Progress of Ireland, as regards the under-mentioned Particulars, between 
6 ‘ C i So and 1894 (or the latest Year for which Information is available) ; with the Amount and 
per centage Rate of Increase or Decrease. 


jr deaths 


Population - 

Excess of births 
Pauperism: . 

Mean number of paupers m receipt of relief at one 
time. . 

Criminal offenders convicted 
Education: . 

Average number of pupils in attendance at primary 
Schools. 

Live stock : 

Number of cattle - - 

„ sheep - • 

„ Pig s - _ 

Income tax assessments, total gross amount of 

Under Schedule A. 

„ „ B - 

„ I>. 

Gross assessments 
Land - 
Houses 
Mines - 

Probate and Succession duties 
assessed : 

To probate duty 

To succession duty 
Total 


respect of — 

alue of property 


Tonnage of shipping entered and cleared : 

In the foreign trade - 

In the coasting trade (with cargoes only) 

Railways: 

Gross amount of paid-up capital 
Gross receipts from railway traffic - 
Passengers carried, excluding season-ticket holders 
Tonnage of goods conveyed - - 

Postal work: 

Letters delivered - - - 

„ per head of population 

Post cards delivered - 
Newspapers, book packets, &c. delivered - 
Telegraph messages forwarded - - - 

Amount of postal orders issued 
„ money orders issued 
Deposits in savings banks : 

In Post Office banks 
In trustee hanks - 


Tra 




Capital paid up for 
Passengers carried - 
Gross receipts 
Textile factories : 

Number of factories 

spinning spindles 
„ doubling spindles 

„ power looms 

» persons employed ii 

Building societies, liabilities of - 
Co-operative societies : 

Cash received for goods sold 

Amount of expenditure by local authorities 
Joint stock companies : 

Paid up capital of companies doing business 


textile factories 


Number 

Thousands. 


Thous. tom 
Thons. £’s 


Millions 

Number 

Millions 

Thousands 

Thous. &’s 


Number 

Thousands 


1894 or 
latest Year. 


Increase ( + ) or 
Decrease (— ). 


5,203 

4,584 

(-) 

619 

(-) 

11-9 

25-2 

21 ‘8 

(-) 

3-4 

(-) 

13- 5 

116 

100 

(-) 

16 

(-) 

13-8 

2,383 

1,469 

(-) 

914 

(-) 

38-4 

469 

* 526 

( + ) 

57 

( + ) 

12-2 


4,392 

( + ) 

471 

(+) 

12-0 


4,105 

' + > 

544 

(+; 

15-3 

849 

1,389 

( + ) 

540 

( + ) 

63 • 6 

36,141 

38,553 

( + ) 

2,412 

(+) 

6-7 

13,242 

13,755 

( + ) 

513 

(+) 

3‘ 9 

9,981 

9,895 

(-) 

86 

<-) 


9,886 

11,553 

( + ) 

1,667 

(+j 


9,981 

9,895 

(-) 

86 

(-) 

0-9 


3,757 

( + ) 

596 

( + ) 


’ 18 

12 

(-) 

6 

(-) 

33-3 

(1882-3) \ 






7,695 J 

7,327 

(-) 


(-) 


(1882-3) 1 



468 

(+) 


4,081 / 

4,549 

( + ) 


(1882-3) \ 






11,776/ 

11,876 

( + ) 





1,356 

(-) 

190 

(-) 

12-3 

10,029 

10,064 

( + ) 

35 

( + ) 


33,741 

39,155 

(+) 

5,414 

(+) 

16-0 


3,338 

( +) 


(+) 



24,536 

< + > 

7,277 

(4 ) 


3,596 

4,637 

( + ) 

1,041 

( + ) 


79 

113 

(+) 

34 

(+) 

43-0 


25 

( + ) 

10 

( + ) 

66-7 



( + ) 


( + ) 

108-3 


48{ 

( + ) 

20i 

(+) 


1,737 

4,038 

( + ) 

2,301 

(+) 


1881) 





1135-6 


1,075 

( + ) 



1,348 

1,370 

( + ) 

22 

(+) 


1,556 

4,976 

(+) 

3,420 

( + ) 

219-8 

2,100 

1,997 

(-) 

103 

(~) 


3,656 

6,973 

( + ) 

3,317 

(4) 907 


1,286 

( + ) 

632 

(+) 

96-6 


40,855 

( + ) 

28,576 

( + ) 


130 

264 

( + ) 

134 

( + ) 

103-1 

(1878) 

(1890)1 


22 



241 

263/ 

( + ) 



(1878) 

(1890) 1 




3-4 

938 

970 / 

c + > 



(1878) 

25 

(1890)1 

46/ 

(+) 

21 

( + ) 

84-0 

i (1S78) 

(1890) 1 





22-9 

28-6 / 

(+) 




(1878) 

(1890)1 


10 


16-1 

62 

72 J 

(+) 



(1891)1 


235 



1,084 

849 / 

(-) 




(1893) 1 




1117-6 

17 

207 

(1892-3)1 
4,783 j 

(+) 

845 


21-5 

3,938 

(+) 


' (1883-1) \ 



13,963 



11,517/ 

25,480 

(+) 
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212 ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND; 


7. Table showing the Progress made by Great Britain and Ireland, respectively, between 1870 
(or the earliest Year Kir which Information is available) and 1394 (or the latest Year) as 
regards the under-mentioned Particulars ; summarised from Tables 3 and 4. 




Increase ( + ) or 

in Great 

Decrease ( — ) 

Britain. 

Increase ( + ) or Decrease ( - ) 

in Ireland. 


Amount. 

Per Cent. 

Amount. 

Per Cent. 

Population ----- 

Thousands 

( + ) 

8,757 

( + ) 

34-0 

(-) 

829 

(-) 

15*3 

Excess of births over deaths - - 

„ 

( + ) 


( + ) 


(-) 

37*7 

<-) 

63*4 

Pauperism : 










Mean number of paupers in receipt of relief at 


(-) 

286 

(-) 


( + ) 

30 

( + ) 

42*9 

Criminal offenders convicted - - 

Number 

(-) 

3,782 

(-) 

24-6 

(-) 

1,579 

(-) 


Education : 










Average number of pupils in attendance at 

Thousands 

( + ) 

3,340 

( + ) 

229*9 

(+: 

167 

( + ) 

46*5 

primary schools. 




















Number of cattle - 

„ 

( + ) 

944 

( + ) 

17*5 


596 

( + ) 




(-) 

2,536 

(-) 

8'9 

<-) 

229 

(-) 


„ pigs ... - 


( + ) 

219 

( + ) 

10*1 

(-> 

70 

(-) 

4*8 

Income tax assessments, total gross amount of - 

Thous. £’s 

( + ) 

248,733 

O) 

59*4 

(+> 

12,483 

( + ) 

47*9 

Under Schedule A. - - 


( + ) 

59,266 

( + ) 

44*3 

(+> 

950 

( + ) 


„ B. - - 


(-) 

8,814 

(-) 

16-0 

(+i 

759 



„ 1). ... 


(+) 169,481 

( + ) 

99-2 

(+> 

3,972 

( + ) 












Land - - - - 


(-) 

8,679 

(-) 

15*8 

(+> 

759 

( + ) 


Houses ----- 


( + ) 

67,990 

( + ) 

87*3 

( + > 

117 

( + ) 


Mines - - - - 

„ 

( + ) 

6,844 

( + ) 

125*2 

<-) 

66 

(-) 












perty assessed : 










To probate duty* - - - 

Thous. &'s. 

( + ) 

34,275 

( + ) 

28*3 

(-> 

368 

(-) 


„ succession duty* - - 

>, 

( + ) 

7,847 

( + ) 

21*8 

(+> 

46S 

( + ) 

11*5 

Total* 


( + ) 

42,122 

( + ) 

26*8 

(+) 

100 

( + ) 0*8 

Tonnage of Shipping entered and cleared : 










In the foreign trade - - 

Thous. tons 

( + ) 

43,477 

( + > 

121*8 

(+> 

419 

( + ) 

44*7 

„ coasting trade (j with cargoes only') - 

„ 

( + ) 

21,684 

( + ) 

73*8 

(t) 

2,878 

( + ) 

40*1 











Gross amount of paid-up capital 

Thous. £’s 

( + >443,551 

( + ) 

88*2 

(+i 

11,928 



G ross receipts from railway traffic 


( + ) 

35,192 

( + ) 

85*1 

(+) 

1,265 



Passengers carried, excluding season ticket 

Thousands 

( + ) 

564,656 

( + ) 

175*2 

(+> 

10,211 


71*3 

holders. 










Tonnage of goods conveyed 

Thous. tons 

( + ) 

153,370 

( + ) 

92*1 

(+> 

1,723 

( + ) 

59*1 

Postal work : 










Letters delivered - 

Millions 

( + ) 

875 

( + ) 

111*7 

(+) 

49 


76*6 

„ per head of ponulation 

Number 

( + ) 

18 

( + ) 

60*0 

c + ) 

13 

( + ) 

108*3 

Post cards delivered - - - - 

Millions 

( + ) 

228-1 

( + ) 

317*0 

( + > 

8b 


212' 5 

Newspapers, book packets, &c. delivered 


( + ) 

602 

( + ) 

519*0 

( + > 

33 b 

( + ) 

223*3 

Telegraph messages forwarded 

Thousands 

<«*> 

58,307 

( + ) 

630 8 

< + ) 

3,432 


566*3 

Amount of postal orders issued! 

Thous. £’s 

( + ) 

19,801 

( + ) 

1257*2 

( + > 

988 



., money orders issued 


( + ) 

4,971 

( + ) 

26*6 

( + ) 

46 


3*5 

Deposits in savings banks : 










In Post Office banks - 

Thous. £’s 

( + ) 

69,824 

( + ) 

482*7 

< + ) 

4,343 



In trustee banks - - - 

» 

(+) 

5,582 

( + ) 

15*6 

(-> 

66 

(-) 

3*2 

Total - - - - 


( + ) 

75,406 

( + ) 

149*7 

(+) 

4,277 

( + ) 

158*6 

Tramways : 










Capital paid up forj 


(+) 

7,790 

( + > 

154*7 

(+) 

632 

( + ) 

96*6 

Passengers carried! - 

Thousands 

( + ) 

415,331 

( + ) 

258*3 

(+) 

28,576 

( + ) 

23*2 *7 

Gross receipts^ - 

Thous. £’s 

(+) 

2,138 

( + ) 

176*3 

(+) 

134 


103*1 

Textile factories : 










Number of factories^ - 

Number 

(+) 

362 

( + ) 

5*5 

(+) 

21 


fill 

„ spinning spindles§ 

Thousands 

( + ) 

7,413 

( + ) 

18*5 

(-) 

88 


8*3 

„ doubling spindles§ 


( + ) 

711 

( + ) 

16*7 

(+) 

22 


91*7 

, power looms§ 


(+) 

202 • 5 

( + ) 

34*2 

c+ ) 

10*0 


53*8 

„ persons employed in textile 


(+> 

168 

( + ) 

19*9 

( + ) 

10 


16*1 

factories. § 










Building societies, liabilities of|| 

Thous. £’s 

(+) 

30,119 

( + ) 

150*1 

(+) 

265 


45*4 

Co-operative societies : 










Cash received for goods sold 1 ! 


(+) 

35,852 

(+) 

276*0 

(+) 



935*0 

Amount of expenditure by local authorities** 


(+) 

43,500 

', + ) 

131*7 

(+) 

1,685 


54*4 

Joint stock companies : 










Paid-up capital of companies doing business!! 


(+) 

573,220 

( + ) 

123*5 

( + ) 13,963 

( + ) 

121*2 


* Comparing 1893-4 with 1882-3. 
t Comparing 1894 with 1881. 
j Comparing 1894 with 1880. 

§ Comparing 1890 with 1370. 


|| Comparing 1891 with 1876. 

^ Comparing 1893 with 1872. 

** Comparing 1892-3 with 1867-8. 
ft Comparing 1894-5 with 1883-4. 
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in Great Britain. I 1U Ireland. 


Excesf ^births over deaths 
Pauperism: 

Mean number of paupers u 


receipt of relief at 


Criminal offenders convicted - 

»« P»P ils •» ' , 

primary schools. 

Live stock : _ 

Number of cattle 

M sheep ■ 

„ P'S 8 

Income tax a.sessments, toBl gross *■»""»» ° ! - 
Under Schedule A. - ' ’ 

” ” D- - 

Gross assessments in respect of 

Land 2 

Houses- 2 

Probate and Succession Duties : value of property 
assessed: 

To probate duty* - 
To succession duty* 

Total* 

Tonnage of shipping, entered and cleared : 

In the foreign trade - - ‘ 

In (he coasting trade (with cargoes only) 
-Railways: . , 

Gross amount of paid-up capital 
Gross receipts from railway traffic - ‘ 

Passengers^ carried, excluding season-ticket 
holders. 

Tonnage of goods conveyed 
Postal work : 

Letters delivered - ‘ , .. ' 

per head of population 

Post cards delivered - " , ", 

Newspapers, book packets, &c. delivered 
Telegraph messages forwarded 

Amount of postal orders issued 

„ money orders issued 
Deposits in savings banks : 

In Post Office banks 
In trustee banks 

Total - 


Capital paid up for 
Passengers carried 
Gross receipts - 
Textile factories : 

Number of factories^ _ - 

„ spinning spindlesf - 

„ doubling spindlest - 

„ power loomsf 

„ persons employed 

factories.']' 

Building societies, liabilities of J 
Co-operative societies : 

Cash received for goods sold 
Amount of expenditure by local authorities 
Joint stock companies: . e 

Paid-up capital of companies doing business § 


Thousands | ( + ) 

1 ( + > 


(-) 
(-) 
( + ) 


j Number 
1 Thousands 


1,689 

1,638 


( + ) 435 

(-) 757 

( + ) 389 

( + ) 126,821 

j f + ) 20,851 
! (-) 13,244 
| ( + ) 100,676 


I Per Cent, j 

Amount. 

Per Cent. 

( + ) 
( + ) 

17-4 

10-5 

(-) 

(-> 

619 

3'4 

(-) 

(-) 

11*9 

13-5 

(-) 

1*5 

(-) 

16 

(-> 

13-5 

(-) 

12-7 

(-) 

914 

(-) 

38- < 

( + ) 

51'9 

( + ) 

57 

(+> 

12' ; 

( + ) 

7'4 

( + ) 

471 

( + ) 

12-1 


2'8 

( + ) 

544 

(+) 

15-: 

OS- 

( + ) 

19-4 

( + ) 

540 

( + ) 

( + ) 

23 ’5 

( + ) 

2,412 

ItL 

e- 

( + ) 
(-) 

12-1 

22'3 

( + ) 
(-) 

513 

86 

U-) 

s' 

o- 

( + ) 

42-0 

( + ) 

1,667 

1 (+) 

16 • 

(-) 

22-2 

(-) 

86 

<-) 

18' 

33 

( + ) 
( + ) 

30'4 

64'5 

( + ) 
(-) 

596 

6 

c+) 
i <-■» 

i 





textile 


( + ) 

51,702 

(+) 

69'8 

(+) 

3,317 ! 

( + ) 

i’s ( + ) 7,790 1 

ids ( + ) 415,331 1 

S’s ( + ) 2,138 

( + ) 
( + 1 
( + ) 

154-7 

258-3 

176-3 

(+) 632 1 

( + ) 28,576 
(+) 134 

( + ) 

( + ) * 
( + ) 1 

er ( + ") 

uds ( + ) 

63 

990 1 

( + ) 
O) 
<•-■) 

0-9 

8-9 

| ( + ) 
1 C + > 

M ! 
21 

( + ) 
( + ) 
( + ) 

( + ) 
( + ) 

91*1 

99 

(+) 

(+) 

13-0 

10-8 

( + ) 
( + ) 

10 

( + ) 

£’s ( + ) 

12,383 

(+) 

32-3 

(-) 

235 

(-) 

( + ) 
( + ) 

25,613 

17,070 

1 < + ) 

110-2 

28-7 

( + ) 
C+) 

190 

845 

( + )!» 
( + ) 

j ( + ) 573,220 

|co 

123-5 

( + ) 13,963 

( + ) 


* Comparing 1893-4 with 1882-3. 
J Comparing 1891 with 1880. 


Jo c .rp p risTs^-, 
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STATEMENT No. 1. 

Amount of Gross Assessments to Proterit and 
Income Tax. 


1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 


1892 

1893 

1894 
1895*| 


^ Groat Britain 
. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Per-ce 

Britain 

£ 

£ 



286,885,104 

21,397,088 

308,282,192 


286,552,361 

21,586,782 

308,139,143 


286,030,741 

21,390,446 

307,421,190 


291,568,084 

21,488,343 

313,056,427 


304,283,746 

22,855,106 

327,138,852 


305,130,369 

22,997,047 

328,127,416 


312,225,433 

22,962,885 

335,188,318 


312,655,817 

22,998,394 

335,654,211 


328,147,667 

23,597,574 

351,745,241 


335,484,266 

23,658,631 

359,142,897 


347,346,006 

23,756,836 

371,102,842 


371,370,811 

24,457.869 

395,828,680 



25,211,313 

413,105,180 



26,076,086 

422,883,568 


404,299,574 

26,069,397 

430,368,971 


408,811,258 

25,992,699 

434,803,957 


418,844,000 

26,070,228 

444,914,228 


439,416,145 

26,062,543 

465,478,688 


455,765,600 

23,572,707 

482,338,307 



27,676,918 



514,544,623 

34,878,137 



535,709,108 

35,347,059 

571,056,167 


543,877,027 

35,528,615 

579,405,642 


534,866,789 

35,464,600 

570,331,389 


542,411,545 

35,929,649 

578,341,194 



36,210,037 

578,046,297 


540,756,324 

36,140,577 

576,896,901 



36,110,043 

585,223,890 



36,199,354 

601,450,977 


576,354,980 

36,481,078 

612,836,058 


591,656,064 

36,854,135 

628,510,199 



36,912,150 

631,467,132 


593,096,707 

36,758,915 

629,855,622 


592,950,569 

36,447,393 

629,397,962 


599,595,439 

36,559,254 

636,151,693 



36,749,208 

645,158,689 



37,199,578 

669,358,613 


660,653,372 

37,754,177 

698,407,549 



37,981,150 

710,752,684 


673,956,156 

38,224,943 



667,577,539 

38,553,336 

706,130,875 

94-54 

* Not completed a 

this date. 



Inland Revenue, 

21st April 1896. 


STATEMENT No. 2. 

Amount of Net Assessments to Property and Incomb 
Tax. 


ended 

6th 

April. 

Great Britain. 

| Ireland, j 

1854 

£ 

245,389,931 

£ 

21,334,448 

1855 

246,477,276 

21,231,567 

1856 

247,590,527 

21,086,715 

1857 

252,947,700 

21,166,323 

1858 

270,139,263 

22,555,245 

1859 

•270,956,973 

22,710,015 

1860 

276,556,740 

22,676,138 

1861 

278,599,523 

22,746,342 

1862 

293,671,965 

23,399,021 

1863 

300,480,926 

23,468,203 

1864 

303,658,565 

23,037,485 

1865 

325,366,244 

23,729,839 

1866 

339,991,805 

24,438,748 

1867 

348,260,217 

25,267,685 

1868 

361,119,878 

25,422,488 

1869 

364,103,791 

25,317,211 . 

1870 

372,863,533 

25,365,338 

1871 

394,535,595 

25,317,203 

1872 

409,010,307 

25,792,595 

1873 

427,192,975 

26,392,899 

1874 

453,920,328 

27,081,736 

1875 

471,064,754 

27,195,914 1 

1870 . 

476,489,261 

27,295,037 ' 



Statement No. 2 — continued . 


Year 

ended 




| Per-centage. 

April. 

I 



Great 

Britain. 

I Ire- 
j land. 

1877 

£ 

463,987,057 

£ 

26,357,849 

£ 

490,344,906 




467.015.031 

26,583,127 

493,598,158 


. gj 


463,656,829 

26,768,945 

490,425,774 


5-46 


459,444,473 

26,622,555 

486,077,023 



464,452,686 

26,5.14,000 



5-40 

5-25 


477,691,128 

26,467,334 
26,756,126 , 




492,679,249 




504,067,050 

27,062,450 

531,129,500 


5-09 

5-03 

5-01 


503,783,924 

26,696,758 

530,480,682 



502,889,727 

26,523,228 




499,357,102 

26,064,937 

525,422,039 



504,011,768 

26,027,718 

530,039,486 


4-91 

481 


515,016,300 

26,030,881 

541,047,181 



534,723,502 

26,325,294 

561,048,796 



560,588,157 

26,662,927 

587,251,084 


i ?? 


570,971,740 

26,851,585 

597,823,325 


i-'O 



27,309,714 



4-57 

4-00 

1895* 

567,232,590 

27,351,947 

594,584,537 

95-40 

1896 

— 

— 


- 

- 


* Not completed 

at this date. 

' 



Inland Revenue, 
21st April 1896. 


STATEMENT No. 3. 

Net Receipt of Income Tax in each year. 


Year 

endec 

Slst 

Marc 

Great Britain 

Ireland. 


£ 

£ 


1854 

5,702,481 

1 27,975 

1855 

10,098,426 

! 823,839 

1856 

14,010,167 

I 1,149,290 

1857 

14,870,219 

1,180,452 

1858 

10,553,524 

842,910 

1859 

6,100,857 

509,245 

1860 

8,947,773 

718,368 

1861 

10,228,173 

728.887 

1862 

9,755,938 

715,269 

1863 

9,808,299 

674,289 

1864 

8,479,866 

622,128 

1865 

7,474,206 

511,567 


1866 

5,911,829 

409,863 


1867 

5,280,863 

356,431 


1868 

5,809,881 

374,285 


1869 

8,094,282 

529,225 


1870 

9,495,475 

613,113 


1871 

5,922,393 

368,218 


1872 

8,789,485 

538,617 


1873 

6,992,094 

411,643 


1874 

5,339,658 

302,133 


1875 

4,099,178 

215,954 


1876 

3,839,134 

202,758 


1877 

5,004,843 

279,248 


1878 

5,543,444 

297,821 

! 

1879 

8,401,737 

463,754 


1880 

8,723,798 

470,808 


1881 

10,318,296 

457,717 


1882 

9,541,974 

462,930 

1 

1883 

11,609,987 

556,490 


1884 

10,145,812 

549,234 


1885 

11,351,092 



1886 

14,578,795 

668,517 


1887 

15,418,265 

692,909 


1888 

13,675,167 



1889 

11,923,107 



1890 

12,229,106 



1891 

12,595,656 

548,276 


1892 

13,296,306 j 

556,710 


1893 

12,887,510 | 

552,066 


1894 1 

14,701,105 j 

641,258 


1895 j 

14,998,936 I 



1896* 

15,250,940 | 

696,321 



£ 

5,730,456 

10.922.265 
15,159,457 
16,050,671 
11,396,434 

6,610,102 

9,666,141 

10,957,060 

10,471,207 

10.482.588 
9,101,994 
7,985,773 
6,321,692 
5,637,294 
6,184,166 
8,623,507 

10.108.588 
6,290,611 
9,328,102 
7,403,737 
5,641,791 
4,315,132 
4,041,892 
5,284,091 I 

5.841.265 
8,865,491 ! 
9,194,606 

10,776,013 

10,004,904 

12,166,477 

10,695,046 

11,922,770 

15,247,312 


Per-centage. 


92-46 7-54 
92-42 j 7-58 
92-65 I 7-35 
92.60 | 7-40 
92-30 

92- 57 

93- 35 
93-17 
93-5' 

93-16 
93-59 


16,1 


1,174 


14,275,502 

12,475,369 

12,783,901 

13,143,932 

13,853,016 

13,439,576 

15,342,363 

15,649,362 

15,947,261 


93 "i 
93-68 
93-95 
93-86 

93- 93 

94- 15 
94-23 
94-44 

94- 64 

95- 00 
94-98 
94-72 
94-91 
94-77 

94- 88 

95- 75 
95-37 
95-43 

94- 86 

95- 21 
95-62 
95-70 
95-80 
95-57 
95-66 
95-83 
95-98 
95-89 
95-82 
95-84 
95-63 


6-43 

6-84 

6-41 

6-48 

6-32 


* Approximate amounts only. 
Inland Revenue, 

21st April 1896. 


4- 57 

5- 14 
4-79 


4-02 

4-11 

4-18 
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STATEMENT No. 4. 


Changes in Income Tax (Repainted from Yol. II. of Evidence). 


Year. 

Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 

Consequent 
Loss of 
Revenue. 

( 

Duties imposed or augmented. ] 

Consequent 
increase of 
Revenue. 

1810 

(Great Britain.) Tax ceased. 2s. in £, or 
10 per cent, on Incomes derived from Real 
Property, and on Incomes of 1502. .and 
upwards derived from Trades or Professions. 
Various rates on Incomes from 502. to 1502. 
derived from the latter source - - 1 

£ 

14,318,573 

— 

£ 

1842 

— 

- 

(Great Britain). Re-imposed. Id. in £ on 
Incomes of 1502. and upwards 

5,100,000 

1853 

Hailed 

— 

— 

Extension to Ireland at same rates as above, 
but with 5 d. in £ from 1002. to 1502. 
throughout the United Kingdom 

750,000 

31 Mar. 




6,614,000 

1850 

1858 

(United Kingdom.) Reduced to 7d. in £ on 
Incomes of 1502. and upwards, and 5 d. from 
1002. to 1502. - 

Reduced to 5 d. in £ on Incomes of 1002. and 
upwards - 

9,125,000 

Increased to Is. id. and lli-d. respectively - 

2,000,000 


2,100,000 



1800 

— 

- 

Increased to 9 d. in £ for Incomes of 1502. 
and upwards, and 6^d., 1002. to 1502. 

4,340,000 

1801 

— 

- 

Increased to 10c2. and Id. respectively 

1,060,000 

1802 

Reduced to 9 d. in £ on Incomes of 1502. and 
upwards, and 6tZ. 1002. to 1502. 

1,060,000 



180-1 

wards. Abatement of duty on 602. allowed 
on Incomes under 2002. - - 

Reduced to 6c2. in the £. Abatement as 
before - 

Do. to id. do. 

2,750,000 



1805 

1,230,000 




2,600,000 



1808 

— 

- 

Increased to 5d. in £. Abatement as before 

1,450,000 

1809 

Reduced to 5 d. in £. Abatement as before - 

- 

Do. to 6i2. in £. Do. 

1,450,000 

ISTO 









1872 

— 

- 

Increased to 6i2. in £. Abatement as before 

3,308,000 


upwards - 

Abatement of duty on 80 2. on Incomes 
under 3002. - - - 

3,482,000 

*310,000 




upwards, with abatement as before 

1,855,000 




upwards, with abatement as before - 

1,945,000 



1877 

Abatement of 1202. on Incomes under 4002. 
Incomes under 1502. exempted 

J *390,000 

Increased to 3(2. in £ on incomes of 1502. and 
upwards, with abatement as per contra 

1,905,000 

1879 

Allowance for Wear and Tear of Machinery 

*50,000 

Increased to 5 d. in £. Abatement as before 

3,758,000 

1881 




Do. to 6d. in £. Do. 

1,867,000 






1883 

— 

- 

Increased to 6jrd. in £. Abatement as before 

2,944,000 


* Approximate amounts. 
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Statement No. 4 — contirmed. 


21 Mar. 

Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 

Consequent 
Loss of 
Revenue. 

Duties imposed or augmented. 

Consequent 
Increase oi 
Revenue. 

1884 

Reduced to 5 d. in £. Abatement as before - | 

3,025,000 


± 

1885 

— 

- 

Increased to 6 d. in £ 

2,002,000 

1886 

— 

- 

Do. to 8d. in £ 

3,932,000 

1888 

Reduced to Id. in £ - - - - | 

2,000,000 

— 

- 

1889 

Do. 6d. in £ - - - I 

Relief to Yeoman Farmers on Lands if no 
Profits be made .... 

2,030,000 

2,800 

— 


1894 

— 

- 

Increased to Id. in £ 

*2,220,000 

1895 

Schedule A., Relief under Lands and Houses 
Small Incomes, concessions to - - 

800,000 

840,000 

Increased to 8 d. in £ 

*2,220,000 


* Approximate amounts. 


STATEMENT No. 5. 

Statement of Inland Revenue Duties paid in England and Scotland in 

Ireland. 


Railway Duty ... 
Establishment Licences, including dogs 
Licenses for Sale of Patent Medicines 
Patent Medicine Duty - 


Land Tax 

Inhabited House Duty 


1895-96, which were not levied in 


Approximate 


£ 

259,350 

- 1,170,000 

7,350 

243,000 

Approximate 
Net Receipts. 

- 1,020/700 

- 1,487,900 


Inland Revenue, 
28th April 1896. 


Note by Secretary. 

It must be* observed, with regard to Statements 1, 2, and 3, that dividends other than those on Government 
Stock and Irish Company Stock belonging to persons in Ireland, are assessed in London, the great financial 
centre, and would, therefore, appear as Eritish assessments. It is not thought that this fact would appreciably 
alter the percentages of assessments and receipts. 
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GENERAL INDEX TO EVIDENCE IN VOLUMES I. AND II. 


“SSl «28-9. 4448-9, 4606-16, 4667-8. 

( "K 5488-95, 7055-62. Lough, 8279-85, 
8580-93. Giffen, 7662-8, 7831-42, 8021—27. 

See also Economic Drain, Economic Conditions, 
Congested Districts. 

ACT Hamilton, Article 7, 1453-78, 8634-6 8651-4, 
9065-80, 9095-9129; proportions of contribution 
fixed by, 8655-63, 10,267-99, 10,699-712 ; tests taken 
for fixing same, 9081-9, 10,630-53; position of Ire- 
land under Act of Union, 10,398-495 ; indiscriminate 
taxation contemplated by, 10,654-63 ; effect ot indis- 
criminate taxation, 10,664-70; change from pro- 
portionate contribution to indiscriminate taxation, 
10 671—98 ; provisions as to future debts, Article 7, 
10'937-94-' M’Kenna, allegations with regard to Act 
of Union, 2355-9 ; interpretation of Article7, 2447-57, 
2601-7. Smith, interpretation of Article 7, 3639-43. 
If. O’Brien, ditto, 5440-50, 5516. 

See also Financial Relations, Contribution. 

Adjustment of Eeyenue ; 

Murray, 71-85, 197-201, 299-300, 429-30, 470-98. 
Pitta/r, 202-19, 301-9. Milner, 784-94, 962-76, 
1024-60, 1078-1135. Hamilton, 1613-18, 10,913-31. 

See also Revenue, Treasury Betubns. 

Adjustment of Taxation : 

Smith, proposed means of adjustment for future, 
3603-5, 3648-9. 

See also Taxation. 

Advances: see Loans. 

Advantages enjoyed by Ireland in Taxation ; 

Minor, 518-32, 750-2, 795-803, 828-52, 853-64. 

See also Taxation. 

Agrarian Characteristics of Ireland : 

O’Donnell, frequent failure of crops, 4346-68, 
4483-8, 4639-46; smallness of holdings, 4342-5, 
4458-71, 4617-38 ; pressure of population on inferior 
soils, 4340-1, 4426-7, 4669-73; suggested remedy, 
4674-82, 4701-11. 

See also Agriculture, Holdings, Population. 


Agriculture : .... 

Orimshaw, in Ireland, classification of cultivation, 
2890-910, 3006-16 ; export of live stock. 3025-36 ; in- 
cidence of losses, 3017-24 ; income of Irish agricul- 
turists, 2966-92, 3824-31, 4142-281 ; mode of 
collection of statistics, 2934-40, 3694—716, 4899-923 ; 
pasturage and tillage, 4097-104 ; values and quan- 
tities of crops and stock at various periods, 2911-48, 
3742-811, 3832-85, 4105-41, 4142-281, 4934, 4961-78. 
W. O'Brien, failure of crops, 4737-40 ; condition of 
farmers, 4761, 4771-4 ; size of holdings, 4728-9, 4834. 
M. O’Brien, income of Irish agriculturists, 6881-96 ; 
mode of collecting statistics, 6870-80; values and 
quantities of produce, 6859-69. Barton, decline in 
value of agricultural produce, 6002-21. Bailey, 
agricultural values in England and Irelaud compared, 
6143-62, 6268-75. Giffen, agricultural holdings in 
Ireland, 7715-8, 7930-47, 7964-7 ; produce of ditto, 
7731-41, 7808-10, 7948-9, 8053-61, 8208-11 ; agricul- 
tural population, 7742-50 ; agricultural wages, 
7697-712, 7845-52, 8199-205. Lough, aggregate 
income derived from agriculture, 8550-62; depre- 
ciation of values in Ireland, 8413-26. 

See also Imports and Exports, Agrarian Charac- 
teristics, Holdings, Economic Conditions, Land 
Purchase Acts, Occupation of Land, Occupations 
of People, Rents. 

Assessments : see Income Tax, Death Duties, &c. 

Bailey, W. F., Legal Assistant and Land Commissioner. 
(Index to his Evidence) : 

Agricultural values in England and Ireland 
compared, 6143-62, 6268-75. Assessments under 


Bailey, W. F.— eont. . 

Schedule A. in England, Scotland, and Ireland com- 
pared, 6071-86, 6163-6; under Schedule B., 6190-7, 
6276 ; of railways, 6226-7. Incidence of taxation as 
between landlord and tenant, 6289-6283, 6442-6. 
Income tax as test of taxable capacity, 6367-71. 
Land Purchase Acts, effect of, 6362-4. Tenant 
rio'ht 6289, 6377-95. Valuation: basis of m Ireland, 
6087-104, 6334-9, 6354-61, 6447-59 ; ^ems in 
England and Ireland compared, 6105-22, 6183-9, 
6395-410 ; of mansion houses, 6123-37 ; of turf -bogs 
and plantations, 6212-7 ; of houses in cities, 6M9-54 ; 
of land and farm houses, separately, 6198-212, 
6324-33; by Land Commissioners, 6459-88. Vac- 
ation and rents, 6138, 6167-82, 6277-86, 6365-6, 
6372-6, 6411-41. 

Banking and Savings Banks : 

Rohinson, investments, 2143-4. Gnmshaio, banking 
and investment, 3151-66, 4924-33 ; Dr. Hancock s 
Report, 4939-44. M. O’Brien, savings banks de- 
posits, 6544-57. 6583-7 ; ditto and economic dram, 
7022-5 Giffen, bank stock, 7633-9, 7674, 8011-2; 
savings banks, 7761 ; remittances, 8182-91. Hamilton, 
savings banks deposits, 1648-50, 8711, 9001-7. 

See also Tests of Relative Wealth, Investment 
of Capital. 

Butov, Jons C-. M.I.C.E., F.S.I., Head of the Valu- 
ation Office of Ireland. (Index to his Evidence) : 
Agricultural produce, decline in value ot, 6UU2-2I. 
Assessments: in England and Ireland compared, 
5865-97 ; of mansions in England and Ireland, 5/Uo- 
10 • of houses in London and Dublin, 6041-61 ; under 
Schedule B. in Ireland, 5694-6, 5812-8; of railways, 
5764-81 5977-9- Incidence of taxation as between 
landlord and tenant, 5672-8, 5898-912. Land 
Purchase Acts, effect of, 5697-704, 6022-8. Local 
taxation in Ireland, 5680-2. Occupation of land, 
changes in, 5819-23. Rents : effects of fall of, 5800- 
7- judicial, as compared with valuation, 5009-/1, 
5687-93, 5808-11, 5913-31. Tenant right, 6029-40. 
Valuation in Ireland : system of rating before year 
1830, 5589 ; valuation of year 1830, 5o90-607 ; 
tenement valuation, 5608-12; valuation under Act ot 
1852 5613-26; instructions to valuers, o 62 7-30 ; 
object of valuation, 5631-5 ; basis of valuation, 5636- 
S 5715-63, 5839-64, 5934-59 ; revision of valuation, 
5639-48, 5782-99 ; probable effect of new valuation 
5649-58; in Ulster, 5759-61; of plantations and 
turf-bogs, 5960-76 ; separate valuation of laud and 
farm buildings, 6079, 6205. Valuation Office, 
constitution of, 5823-38. 


British beer, 16; foreign beer, 21. 
Milner, adjustment of figures, 578-85, 753, 1108-31 ; 
basis of returns, 670-7 ; duty and export, ol7, 585-90, 
1313-6, 1335-6. Table showing beer duty and export, 
585b.; proportionate consumption of spirits and beer, 
805-27. M’Kenna, duty, 2490-8, 2629-30, l6o5 ; 
consumption, 2528-9. Grvmshaw, trade, 3089-98, 
4036; taxation, 4294-301. M. O’Brien, duty, oolo ; 
consumption as test of taxable capacity, oo29 3_, 
5541. Giffen, imports and exports, <621-5 ; expendi- 
ture on, 7853-4, 8072-81 ; consumption, 8241 ; rela- 
tive taxation on beer and spirits, 1 J , 051-3. ^ Dough, 
consumption and taxation, 833a, ■) 721-2 , • J to • 

Hamilton, taxation on, 9172-85, 9360, 94-0/-8, 10, 727 ; 
adjustment of figures, 10,109-162; consumption, 
1655-67. 

Birth and Death Rates: 

M. O’Brien, 554-1-53. Giffe.i 
8192-8. Lough, 8608-9. 

See also Population, Marriages. 

^Znilton, estimates of, 1640-6, 8711. Grimshaw, 
investment of, 3153-66, 3960-4016, 4924-33. Giffen, 
of Great Britain and Ireland compared, 8033-8. 
Lough, 8293-5. 

See also Investment, Agriculture, Tests of 
Relative Wealth. 
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Channel Islands: 

Q1 g° u 9 h ’ comparison with Ireland, 9824-7. Hamilton, 

Channel Tunnel: 

Giffen, tunnel to Ireland, 8252-7. 

Chicory : 

Murray, consumption of, 51, 138-41. 

Church Act, 1869 : 

M O'Brien, 6489-541, 674,3-77. Lough, effect on 
local funds, 8388-94. 

See also Loans — Church Fund. 

Coasting Trade : 

Murray, 5. 25, 54-64, 101-19, 264-74, 313-17 
449-06. Milner, 585-9, 665-7, 682-3, 703-10. Loucih 
9918-21. J ’ 

See also Trade, Permits, Main Routes. 

Cocoa : 

Murray, consumption of, 49-50, 138-41. 

Cot-tee : 

Murray, consumption of, 49-50, 138-41. 

Condition of Irish Labouring Classes : 

See Economic Conditions, Agriculture, Congested 
Districts, Emigration, Labourers. 

Congested Districts : 

Micks, area and valuation, 3182-91, 3413-24- 
™™ pation of inhabitants, 3192-3, 3223-33, 3243’ 
H» SSSS-50, 3363-81, 3148-53 , population,; 

U Donnell, area and character, 4372-82. 

Congested Districts Board : 

" d work of, 3194-202, 
3416, 3426-84, 3448-57, 3511-20, 3531-42. O’DonndL 
5?no U ft Utl0n of ’ 4369 5 general work of, 4388-8 
4498-9, 4549-55 ; improvement of holdings, 4458:’ 
instance of Ffrench estate, 4683-96, 4719-22. 

Consolidation of Exchequers : 

2 3“a-M"f8. 1623 ' 927W3L 

See also Financial Relations, Act of Union. 
Consumption : 

See Beer, Spirits, Chicory, Coffee, Tea, Cocoa, 
Dried Fruits, Tobacco, Wine. 

Contribution : 

Murray, proceedings to ascertain proportional con- 
tribntions ot the throe kingdoms, 12-26 ; true contri 
65-70. Milmr, contribution lid IS, 
ot Inland Revenue, 533-40. Hamilton, to imperial 
expenditure, 1622-3, 1359-69, 9186-97; proportions 
908? o 7 A M’jr Unio1 '’ 86 ^-63 ; tests taken for fixing. 

9537-41, 9609-16, 9851-2; difficulty of fixing any 
proportion of contribution, 9617-25. " 

See also Revenue, Financial Relations, Expendi- 
ture, Act of Lnion. 

Corn Laws: 

Grimshww, repeal of, 4062-77. 4936. Haw ilim, 
89o6 9400, 9409, 9433-41, 10,130-41 10 823-84.’ 
Lough, 8302-21, 8429-30, 8615-23, 9889. ’ 4 


Debts of Great Britain and Irela: 
Relations, Act of Union. 


e Financial 


County Council : see "Valuation. 

Customs : 

Murray, Board of, 3-11 ; proceedings by Board to 
ascertain proportions of consumption of certain 
articles in the three countries, 12-45, 220-74 • adjust 

L,lnnd P gUre8 ’ 65 :f 8 ’-. 197 - 219 ’ 4-70-84 ; p-WeiVof 
In and Revenue authorities over coasting trade, 99- 
identical Customs duties, 131-6- relia- 
bility of figures obtained, 365-72, 384-93, 406-9, 49fj_ 
i -loo ^ llner > .Customs control over spirits, 561-8 

ats, erfoffaei-!!, ° b, ““ c,J b - v c " stoms »"«>«»»#! 

See also Adjustment of’ Revenue, Beer, Chicory 
Cocoa, Coffee, Dried Fruits, Imports and Exports’ 

w ”: Stmm ’ Sm "™“ **»»*». T “’ 

Death Duties: 

bJw 6 b 26 91 'w 72 sllowill S statistics of re. 

“f • BamUm, assessment to death duties 
sole R 1 rel “ 1 *' ,e 1637-8. Giffen, 8206-7 

8212-35 : assessment to, 7726-30. ’ 


Devon Commission : 

of,%°i3 ri “’ reporliO, ’ 4,,36,4806 ' a ■ E “ A w P“'‘ 

Dried Fruits: 

Murray, consumption of, 49-50, 138-41. 

Duty : Gee Customs, Excise, Adjustment of Revenur 
Beer, Chicory, Cocoa, Coffee, Dried Fruits Tv 
ports and Exports, Permit System, Spirits W,” 
Toracco, Wine, Taxation. ’ 1 ,A ’ 

Economic Conditions: 

_ ifciiusoB, comparison with earlier times, 1942-67 
; housing of poorer classes, 1988-99’, 
OQOQ o-i 2 «. 7 7 ; under Labourers’ Acts, 2183-220 
3328-32. u -nmshaw, food of people, 2993-3005 • oast 
and west of Ireland compared, 3039; classification of 
iiouses, 282o-89 ; repeal of corn laws and famine 
lnln b a° f ’ 4062 ~ 77 ’ 4936 ; wages of labour, 3931-43’ 
2807 _ li total "'eaith, in opinion of witness! 

38?9 _ 9t’ iff S wealth per head, 2815-24, 

3812-23. Miclcs, lood and mode of life of typica 
famdies 3247-53, 3283-7, 3308-20, 3357-62, 3435 P -64 
U Donnell, food and mode of life of people in poorer 
districts 4392-4407. 4472-82, 4583-605, 47i2-T« 
indebtedness of people, 4489-92, 4666. TV. O'Brien 
condition of Irish labouring classes at various dates 
“9™ year 1845, clothing, 4736, 4758; food 4729 
4-736, 4758, 4809-12, 4821133, 4875-9 ; houses 4799 
47 ?f’ S’ Si' 803 ’ 4840 “ 7 > 4885-96 ; wages,’ 4734’ 

5517 S 7 ' \w 7 ? 2 - O’Brim of dr’elanl; 

5517- 19, o571-9; relative wealth of Ireland and 
England, 54-62, 5511-14; tests of, 5523-30, 5540-53 • 0 f 
Ireland and Sweden compared, 5567-70, 6778-6804- 

5518 1°9 f C 1 R aWS t° n I eCO i 1 Tj? Condition of Ireland! 

5518- 19, 6805-6; standard of hving, 5524-6; cost of 
livmg m England and Ireland, 5527, 6831-40 Gillen 
Qj a «OQc P d ( i Sre f of 7 GreaC Bld tain and Ireland, 8089- 

wo economic conditions in Ireland 

m 1794 and 1894 compared, 8268-78, 8286-8 ; present 
conditions, 8485-90, 8563-79, 9779-9803 9903-7- 
standard of life in Great Britain and Ireland com-’ 
pared, 9630- -47. Hamilton, standards of Irvin" i n 
Great Britain and Ireland, 9992-8. 

See also Agriculture, Congested Districts 
Labourers, Emigration, Wages, Population, Trades 
and Manufactures, Occupations of Irish People 
Impoverishment of Ireland. ’ 

Economic Drain: 

M. O’Brien, on Ireland, 7018-26. Giffen 7696-99 
7662-74, 7814-44, 7994, 8007-27, 8181-9L ’ 

Economies : 

• Lough, possible economies in military expenditure 
979ft rfi q and - 9 ? 42 ~ 50 > m Irish administration, 9551-3, 

» /28-do ; 111 local administration, 9736-63 

ri-hes alS ° Exi ’ enditt,r:e > Poor - Law, Local Autho- 

EmIGRATION : 

Grimshaw, from Ireland, 2768-84, 2805. 3664-72 • 

2801 ?909 Cd |8 by ’ 3 f 7S ~ 83 y fr - om British Isles, 2793- 
3001, 4dU3-lo ; return of emigrants, 3684-93 Giffen 
emigration statistics. 7649-50. liouqh emi°-ration 
from Ireland, 8437-46, 8461-80, 9495-504 emigiatl0n 
See also Migratory Labour, Economic Conditions, 
P%ple T 10N ’ Agkicoltui,e > Occupations of Irish 

Excise : see Beer, Spirits, Statistical Returns. 
Expenditure : 

Hamilton, internal in each country, table, 1620-1 • 
imperial, contributions of each country to 1622-3- 
^“’“8 of imperial expenditure, 8645-50; distinction 
between imperial and local, 8732-42, 8760-71 • im- 
perial. how much benefit to Ireland, 8743-59, 10*533- 
// ; contribution of Ireland to, 9186-97, 9937 V., 10,042 
- n I risb services, 8809-26, 9937V.. 

Lord Lieutenant. 10,517-8 ; on Ohio! Secretary, 10 528 
-U , administrative expenditure, 10,532 ; relation 
jergamwidllm. and taxation in Ireland 8785- 

W 995 ll1?7 Tr "n 38 - 76 ' 
iu,y Jo 14, 017 ; relation between expenditure and tax- 
able capacity, 10,006-9. Robinson, heads of expen- 
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■sjKTWw™™* is™- 714 - *’*"!•> ? pG , i r 

v ta in Troian d 2546-62, 2657-64, 2666-72. Smith, 
£ internal expenditure, 3623-9. M. O’Brien 
S fexpSitv.ro A Ireland, 5458-60, 5520-2, 6574-0, 
SlfmiHW 6577-81 6729 38 Mgy|g» : 

ere'rais”® ^7976-1^51* expenditure and taxation in 
Ireland 11,019-24, 11,031-47; distinction between 
imperial and local expenditure, 11,025-30. Lough 
contribution of Ireland to imperial expenditure, 9537 
,, qfi09-16, 9851-2 ; possible economies m Irish 
militiffy expen^ture, 9542-50; public expenditure in 

Economies, Contribution, Local Authori- 
ses Light Railways, Railways, Financial Rela- 
tion’s Taxation, Taxable Capacity, Local Taxation 
Revenue, Naval Expenditure, Poor Law, Military 
Expenditure. 

Exports : See Imports and Exports. 

Finance Act of 1894 : . 

Howe, deductions for repairs, 7134-8, /377-». 

_7 |ee also Financial Relations, Act of Union. 


Financial Relations : . , „ 1 709 

Hamilton history of period before year 17b2, 
1356-8 8624-8. 9029-33; between 1782 and the 
Union 8628-31', 9034-60, 9937 I., 10, 578-629 period 
1800 tc 1817,8632-3,9141-9 9937 II.; period 1817 
tn18*>2 8937 III.; period 1853 to lboo, 9»3/ J.V., 
period 1864 to 1894, 9337 Y. ; proposals for contnbu- 
£ by Ireland in year 1782. 1359-69 ; commercial 
propositions of year 1785, 1370-6 ; additional Irish 
expenditure aft.; year 1793, 1377-80 . Irish revenue 
and expenditure in period 1782 1 to 1800, ® > 

“cumulation of Irish debt, 1389-92, 1400-8 ; relative 
population at time of Union, 189W U re J al £t 
penditnre and debt at time of Union, 1400-8 , debates 
in Irish Parliament in year 1800 on financ ial too- 
•nnsals 1409-43; ditto in British Parliament, 1444-51 , 
KmiEes of years 1805, 1806, and. 1811 to 1815, 
1479; consolidation of Exchequers m yeai 18I1 
i 480-3 ■ 1523, 9278-331; revenue and expenditure 
in year's 1800 to 1817, 1484-9 1“*^ ! ; increase of 
debt in period 1800 to 1817, 1490-8, lo24-3i, 8672-7 
8682-8706, 9027-8, 9141-9 , 9198-^5 v totion^id 
duties in period 1800 to 1817, 1489-1516, 8664-71 , 
ditto after Union. 9090-4,, exports and imports m 
same period, 1517, equalisation of taxation after 
year 1817, 1533-49 , debates m Parliament on Ii ish 
finance, 1550-74 , Select Committee of years 1864 
and 1865, 1575-81 ; subsoqnent proceedings 1582-7 , 
income of Ireland at date of Union, and subsequent 
changes, 10,252-66; ditto Great Britain, 10,232-ul, 
debts of Great Britain and Ireland at date of Union, 
10804-10, 10,932-6. WKenna, before the year 181/, 
2435, 2441, 2608-10, 2563-6. Smith, Irish internal 
expenditure, 3623-9 ; relative taxation of Ireland 

past and present, 3550-63, 3652-0. 

See also Taxation, Expenditure, Revenue, Act of 
Union, Adjustment of Revenue, Adjustment of 
Taxation, Consolidation of Exchequers, Contribu- 
tion, Incidence of Taxation, Income Pax, Loans, 
Treasury Returns, Statistical Returns. 

GiFFEN.iSir Robert, K.C.B., LL.D., Controller-General 
of the Commercial, Labour and Statistical Depart- 
ments at the Board of Trade. (Index to his 

Agricultural holdings in Ireland, 7715-18, 79 30 -47a, 
7964-7; agricultural produce of, 7731-41, 7808-10, 
7948-9, 8053-61, 8208-11. Birth and Death rates, 
7643-6, 7863-5, 7950-8, 8192-8. Capital of Great 
Britain and Ireland compared, 8033-8. Chaunel 
tunnel to Ireland, 8252-7. Death duties, 8206-7, 
8212-35 ; assessment to, 7726-30. Economic dram 
on Ireland, 7626-39, 7814-20, 7994, 8007-20, 8181- 
91. Emigration statistics, 7649-50. Expenditure upon 
Irish services, 7796-802, 7811-13, 7898-908. /913 -l 5, 
7976-93. Imports and Exports of Ireland, .621-0, 
7995-8006, 8171-80. Income, aggregate national of 
Great Britain and Ireland compared, 7651-2, 7723-5, 
7755-7, 7767-72, 7803-6, 8062-71, 8082-8, 8095-115; 
income-tax paying income, 7675-6 ; lower middle 
class income, 7721-2 ; wage-earning income, t /19--0, 


Giro*. Sir Koimr-eorf. ' ' , 

8048-52. Income tax, assessment to, tobo-t, /oai-o, 
8039 -42 8127-70 ; valuation for in Great Britain and 
Ireland’ compared, 7658-61, 8043-7. Population, 
ao-es of, 7647-8, 7950-8 ; relative population in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 7640-2; agricultural as com- 
pared with other population in Ireland, </42-o0. 
Produce of non -agricultural population, 7751-4. 
Prom-ess, relative," of Great Britain and Ireland, 
8089-94, 8236-44. Railway rates in Ireland, suggested 
reduction of, 8245-51. Taxable capacity, 7773-9t>, 
7866-71,8116-26; consumption of duty-paid articles 
whether a test of, 7765-6, 7853-62, 7926-9, 3072-81 ; 
taxable capacity as affected by the economic drain, 
7662-74, 7826-44, 8021-7; various tests of, 7oaU, 
7758-64,’ 8028-32. Taxation, policy of, 7872-97, 
7909-12, 7959-63, 7968-75. Wage statistics, /612-19, 
7677-95, 7713-14; agricultural wages, 7697-7 U. 

52, 8199-205. 

Glebe Loans : see Loans. 

Grimshaw, Dr. T. W., Registrar-General of Ireland. 
(Index to his Evidence) : . . 

Agriculture in Ireland : classification of cultivation, 
2890-2910, 3006-16 ; export of live stock, 3020-36 ; 
incidence of losses, 3017-24; income of Irish agn- 
culturists, 2966-92 , 3824-31, 4142-281 ; mode of 
collection of statistics, 2934-A0, 3694-710, 4899 92,. , 
pasturage and tillage, 4097-104 ; values and 
quantities of crops and stock various periods, 
2911-48, 3742-811, 3832-85, 4105-41, 4142-281, 4934, 
4961-78. Banking in Ireland, 3151-2. Economic 
conditions : food of people. 2993-3005 ; east and west 
of Ireland compared, 3039 ; houses, classification ot, 
2825-89; repeal of corn laws and famine, effect ot , 
4062-77, 4936; wages of labour, 3931-43, 4040-6; 
wealth, increase of total in o pinion of 1 1 Qe8 ^- 280 (T 
14 3167-78; average per head, 2815-24, 3812-A5. 

Emigration from Ireland, 2768-84. 280o, o664-7T; 
loss caused by, 3673-83, from Britrsn Isles, 2793-- 
2801, 4302-18; emigrants, return of 3084-93. 
Investment of capital, 3153-66, 3900-4016, 4924-33. 
Occupations of Irish people, 2^58-65, 30 6 6-S2. 
Population: at various dates, 26! m37-V 
causes of dimmutvon m Ireland, 276S4S7, 3037 8, 
4086-96; causes of increase m Great Britain, .Loo- 
94 ; changes in urban and rural population mlreland, 
2731; classification of rural population, 3889 9 iJ, 
4282-4. Railways, 3107-14. Taxable capacity, 
3052-66 3944-59, 4017-40- Taxation : incidence as 
Seen St Britain and Maud 428(4801 ^ades 
and manufactures; in general, 4319-31, .4948 bO, 
beer and spirits, 3089-91, 3095-8, 3136-40, 403a , 

fisheries, 3099-106; flax, 3087 ; linen, 3083-6,4037, 
shipbuilding, 3145-50, 4038 ; shipping and foreign, 
3115-25, 3141-4 ; woollen, 3126-35, 4039. 


Hamilton, Sir Edward W., K-O.B^ Assistant Secretary 
to the Treasury. (Index to his Evidence) : 

let of Unioi, Article 7, 1453-78, 8634-6, 8651-4 
9065-80 9095-129 ; proportions of contribution fixed 
by 8655-63, 10,267-99, 10,699-712 ; provisions as to 
future debts. 10,937-94; tests taken for fixing pro- 
portions, 9081-9 ; position of Ireland under Act of 
‘ Union 10 398-495 ; method of fixing proportions ot 
contribution, 10,630-53 ; indiscriminate taxation con- 
templated by, 10,654-63; effect of indiscriminate 
taxation, 10,664-70 ; change from proportionate con- 
tribution to indiscriminate taxation, 10,671 98. b° rn 
Laws, repeal of, 10,822-33. Economic conditions, 
standards" of living in Great Britain and Ireland, 
9992-8. Expenditure, internal m each count, y, table, 
1620-1 ; imperial, contributions ot each country, to. 
1R92_ 3 : imperial, meaning of, 864o-50 ; distinction 
between imperial and local, 8732-4-2 8'760-Yl ; im- 
perial, bow much benefit to Ireland, 8M^59, 10,5 m- 
77 ; contribution of Ireland to 9186-97, 9937 \ ., 

21 “o’fligS raltrap? 99*64’; on public works, 10,038; 
on Dost office, 10,515-6; on Lord Lieutenant, 10,517- 

8 on Chief Secretary, 10,528-31 ; on administration, 
10 532 • relation between expenditure and taxation in 
Ireland ’ 8785-808, 8935-19. 9937 V., 9938-/';> 1.0,00b- 

9 10 052-87, 10,381-532, 10,995-11,017. Financial 
nnliov relative effects on Great Britain and Ireland 
S i'ges in, 9302 , 9387-401, 942A4S, 9469-73 
Financial relations, history of period before 1782, 

Ff 
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Hamilton, Sir Edward W. — cont. 

1356-8, 8624-8, 9029-33 ; between 1782, and the 
Union, 8628-31. 9034-60, 993? I., 10,578-629: period 
1800 to 1817, 8632-3, 9141-9. 9937 II. ; period 1817 
to 1852, 9937 III.; period 1853 to 1863, 9937 IV., 
period 1864 to 1894, 9937 V. ; proposals for contribu- 
tion by Ireland in year 1782, 1359-69 ; commercial 
propositions of year 1785, 1370-6 ; additional Irish 
expenditure after year 1793, 1377-80 ; Irish revenue 
and expenditure in period 1782 to 1800, 1381-8; 
accumulation of Irish debt, 1389-92 ; relative popula- 
tion at time of Union, 1393-9 ; relative expenditure 
and debt at ditto, 1400-8 ; debates in Irish Parliament 
in year 1800 on financial proposals, 1409-43 ; ditto in 
British Parliament 1444-51. Committees of \ ears 
1805, 1806, and 1811 to 1815, 1479 ; consolidation of 
exchequers in year 1817, 1480-3, 1523, 9278-331 ; 
revenue and expenditure in years 1800 to 1817, 1484- 
9, 1518-22 ; increase of debt in this period, 1490-8 
1524-31, 8672-7, 8682-706, 9027-8, 9141-9, 9198-235 ; 
taxation and duties in ditto, 1499-516, 8664-71, 9090- 
4 ; exports and imports in ditto, 1517 ; equalisation 
of taxation after year 1817, 1533-49 ; debates in Par- 
liament on Irish Finance, 1550-74 ; Select Committee 
of years 1864 and 1865, 1575-81 ; subsequent proceed- 
ings, 1582-7 ; income of Great Britain at date of the 
Union, and subsequent changes. 10,232-66 ; debts of 
Great Britain and Ireland at time of tbs Union 
10,804-10, 10,932-6. Incidence of taxation, 1628-31 ■ 
Incomes, relative aggregate, of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 10,177-202. Income-tax, imposition of in 
Ireland, 8872-6. Loans of public money, 1664-6, 
8845-59 ; rates of interest, 8961-77, 9003-26 ; local 
loans fund, 8978-9002, 9258-77 ; remissions of debt, 
8860-934, 8950-60. Questions referred to the Com- 
mission, nature of, 10,215-31. Kevenue collected in 
Great Britain and Ireland in years 1817 to 1893, 
1588-605 ; true revenue of Great Britain and Ireland 
in years 1819 to 1820 and 1892 to 1893, compared, 
1606; adjustment of true revenue, 1613-18, 10,913- 
ol ; details of true revenue in years 1892 to 1893, 
1624-7 ; relative increase of true revenue, 9474-8 • 
miscellaneous revenue, 8827-44, 9236-57; revenue 
now derived from Ireland, 9150-7, 10,046-9; from 
tobacco, 9444-61 ; from spirits. 9462 : from tea, 9463-8 • 
rise of Irish revenue in period 1853 to 1860, 9486-90 ■ 
present revenue and that of 1860 compared, 9491-4- 
local taxation revenue, 10,496-514. Taxable capacity’ 
1651-4, 9979 ; consumption of duty-paid articles as 
test of, 8716-31, 9158-62, 10,117, 10,130-64, 10,868- 
82; expenditure on duty-paid articles as test of, 
10,330-58 ; relative taxable capacity of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 9989-91, 9999-10,005; Sir B. Giflen’s 
method of ascertaining ditto, 10,359-80; taxable 
capacity and minimum national subsistence, 10,301- 
29 ; taxable capacity of Ireland at various periods, 
10,748-90. Taxation, preset, of Ireland relatively 
to her resources, 8707-10 ; taxation of Ireland 
in period 1800 to 1317, 8664, 10,713-47 ; after the 
Union, 9090-4, 9130-40; in period 1852 to I860, 
10,846-56 ; in period subsequent to 1860, 10,857-67 • 
question of reduction of Irish taxation, 9166-85 • re- 
peal of taxes which did not extend to Ireland 9332- 
61 ; repeal of duties on raw materials, 9363 ; on glass 
9364 ; on food, 9365-8 ; other duties, 9369-86 • on 
sugar, 9405-7 ; on corn and timber, 9408-10 ; on news- 
papers, 9411-27; causes of increase in proceeds of 
taxation, 9479-85; incidence of taxation, 8707-15' 
10,883-912 ; differential taxation, 9937 V., 9977 • 
taxation on spirits and tobacco, 9937 V. ; proportions 
borne by indirect taxation in Great Britain and 
Ireland, 10,165-76; relative benefits derived from 
remission of taxation in period 1817 to 1852, 10 811- 
45. Tests of relative wealth, assessments to death 
duties, 1637-8 ; assessments to income-tax, 1638-9 • 
estimates of capital, 1640-6; railway receipts 1647- 
swings bants and post office, 1648-50 j consumption 
of dutiable articles, 1655-63, 1668 ; summary of tests 
1667. Trade of Great Britain and Ireland, effect of 
war on, 8678-81. Treasury, position of, relative to 
this mquinr 10,088-94. Value of per capita caleula- 
tions, 10,095-129. Wages in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 9980-8; rates of wages, 10,203-14 War of 
1800— 1SU, effect of on trade of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 86 /8-81 ; [ different results of to Great Britain 
and Ireland, 10,791-803. 


Harder, Edgar L, Surveyor to the London County 
Council (Index to his Evidence) : J 

Income tax assessments in London: on freehold 
property, 741'_-l7, 7530-45; on leasehold property, 


Harper, Edgar J. — cmt. 

7401-11, 7517-29, 7595-7608; general method nf 
assessment, 7447-51, 7457-66, 7474-7512; assessments 
and actual values compared, 7424-45, 7452-6 Count,! 
Council : action of, 7399, 7402-5, 7513-16 ; re-valu/ 
tion of property of, 7467-73. Vacant building land' 
value of, 7418-23, 7546-72. ° nd > 

Holdings : 

Grimshaw, number of holdings, 3902-29. O'Donnell 
1- ated below 41., 4342-5 ; enlargement of’ 
4458-71; ditto and prevention of sub-division 4617’ 
38; improvement of, 4701-11, 4719-22. TV. O'Brien ~ 
comparison with former times, 4822-36. GilFe,,’ 
77iE-59 ° f ’ 77l5_20 ’ 793 °- 48 > 7934-7; how occupied,’ 

See also Agriculture, Agrarian Characteristics 
Economic Conditions, Occupation op Land, Tenant 
Right. 1 

Howe G. F., Surveyor of Taxes, Income Tax Office 
Dublin (Index to his Evidence) : 

Income tax assessment under Schedule A. : system 
in England, 7094-105 ; causes of changes in Eno-lish 
assessment, 7282-94; system in Ireland, 7105-12- 
assessments in England and Ireland compared’ 
XJaa ~ 7, 7353-69; assessments under Schedule d’ 
7140-51, 7310-12 Finance Act of 1894, deductions’ 

terVTf r , T T n ,* i» Iretad, 

Valuation m Ireland, basis of, 7230-47 
7258-9; as compared with rents, 7114-22 • in case of 
houses in towns, 7123-33, 7303-9, 7313-52, 7370-6 • 
system _of valuation in England and Ireland com! 
pared, 7159-211 ; valuation and letting values in" 

7217 °4’ mtSl T “ Inoti01 ' “ nd rente, 

Imports and Exports : 

Pittar, value of wine imports, 320-2. Milner, ox- 
Iiorts of beer, 585-90, 1313-16, 1335-6 ; table, 5855 
llmnilton, exports and imports of Ireland in period 
1800 to 1817, 1517, 8679-810. Grimshaw, export of 
live stock from Ireland, 3025-36. Gifen, imports 
and exports of Ireland, 7621-5, 7995-8006, 8171-80. 
Lough, imports and exports as test of wealth, 9580-9 ■ 
character of, m Ireland, 9908-21. ’ 

See also Agriculture, Tests op Relative Wealth 
Revenue, Adjustment op Revenue, Main Routes of 
Irish Irade, Permit System, Treasury Returns 
Statistical Returns. 

Impoverishment op Ireland : 

95^601 inJUry d ° ne t0 Great Britain b 7> 9554-79, 
See also Economic Drain, Economic Conditions 
Absenteeism, Agrarian Characteristics, Agkicui! 
ture, Church Act, Congested Districts, Contribution 
corn Laws, Emigration, Incidence op Taxation’ 
Loans, Expenditure, Tea, Poor Law, Rates, Taxation’ 
IBADES AND MANUFACTURES, WAGES. 

Incidence op Taxation: 

10,883-912. Mid,., 
3465-90. 3521-6. 0 Donnell, 4420-4, 4430-47 4500 
48, 4572-81, 4647-68, 4717-18. Wtof 4 

fies?303 So . “T 1, 0898-912. BmU,,. 

0Z»y - 62 , 6 , 0442-6. Lough, on various classes, 9853-8. 

MdtetatnSSs 0 ' 6 of a ™“ “ 

See also Taxation. 

Incomes : 

7007* V 7 Br r^ff 1U Ireland beIow income tax level, 
/UU/-1/. Gijjen, aggregate national income of Great 
-Britain and Ireland compared 7657-9, 

7755-7, 7767-72, 7803-6, SO^t'soIS 8095-U5 
income tax paying income, 7675-6 j lower middle 
2P S snS°'5 ,e ’ V 2 b? ! *'age .earning income, 7719- 
, . i eo io 02. Hamilton, relative aggregate incomes of 
C-reat Britain and Ireland, 10,177-202 
See aim Ikcome Tix, Tests oi Briarm Wealth, 
Economic Conditions, Wages. 

Income Tax: 

Milner, adjustment, 776-81, 966-76, 1024-107- 
' 7 o 57 ^q 7 oA, a ® sessment and valuation, 
71 ^9, 853-961, 977-98, 1023-77, 1085-107, 
tax assessments as test of 
to ; im P ositi °n of income tax 

£ ofil a’ 8 o 72 7, 6 - WKenna, 2406-20, 2475, 2567- 
7 t relative wealth, 3608- 

1 1, 3630-7, 3641- 7. M. 0 Bncn, valuation of land and 
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tt<®» T “7“?rstoi nl England, 6463-87, 5496-7, 
S eS l IliS-S, 6593-664, 6826-30, 6906-93, 7077-80. 

bcneame ^ailev, assessments under 

rpjfe A to England, Soottid, and Ireland com- 
Sehedu • g6 6163-6 ; under Schedule B., 6190-7, 
ffi d ’ ofLilways. 6226-7; income tax as test ol 
f l’ln oomcitv 6367-71. Howe, assessment undei 
system in England, 7094-105; causes 
nf changes £ English assessment, 7282-94 ; system in 
t eland 0 7105-12 ; assessments m England and 
Xi eland, moo > 9 _ 7353-69; assessments 

7310-12. ffinyar ww- 
iS^Sndon, on freehold property, 4 -17, 
W0-45- on leasehold property, 7401-11, 7ol/ -9, 
?S?-608- General method of assessment, 7447-51, 

7457 66 7474-512 ; assessments and actual values 

S5, assessment as test of wealth, 9668-9; vain- 

Wmmm tom lK - 

“ TidBion, imm. or I« 
Taxation, Tests of Relative Wealth. 

‘“SSSZ'SSSi 3960-4016, 4924-33. 00m. 
6007-20, 8127-45. 

See. also Capital. 

L “°S», Labourers’ Acts 1954, 2183-220, 2|8-32. 
Micles, condition of, 341 7 -18, 350 -< <«, 'JgwJj 

W. O’Brien, Labourers Acts, 4/o5-6, 4771-6, 4840 > • 
Scmleey, labourers’ cottages loans, i>183-8, o388 

9 °See also Agriculture, Economic' Conditions, 1^ 
GRATORY LABOUR, CONDITION OF IRISH *UW IJJ® 
Classes, Occupations of Irish People, Trades and 
Manufactures, Wages. 

Land Purchase Acts; 

Grimshuiv, reductions under, 3 7 18-2 o, 414o-50. 
O’Donnell, purchase of land 4681-2. W. 0 ' 
labourers’ houses, 4753-5. Sanhey, cans, ..018-22. 
5343-59. Barton, effect of, 6022-8. Bcaley, effect of, 
6362-4. Lough, report of committee, 8386 ; extrava- 
gant administration of, 9552. Hamilton, advances 
under, 9013-26. 

Light Railways; „ _ n . n 7 tA,n 

Mitte, 3393-3407, 3494-501, 8527-30. Si mby, a049. 
Hamilton, 9937 Y., 9964. 

See also Railways. 

L ° A * Hamilton . of public money, 1664-6; for ; kish 
purposes, 8845-59 ; rates of interest, 8961-/ < -9003-26 
locil loans fund, 8978-9002, 9258-77 ; remissions of 
debt, 8860-934, 8950-60 ; Bobmson, local loans, 17-0 
67, 2045-69; repayment of, 2228-40.0 2°™^’ 
advances and grants of public money, 4425. Sanhey, 
loans to Irish services, 4982; aa 

(1.) those secured on undertakmgs, 4988-dl ; (2.) those 
secured on rates, 4992-5012; (3.) for drainage, land 
improvement and land ]iur chase under Act of io/U, 
5013-26,5310-20.5343-60; (4.) miscellaneous loans, 
5027-38 ; (5.) church fund loans, 5043 ; pubm* • health 
loans, 5328-9; railway loans, 5046-9, o095-5182, 
5189-5277, 5360-87, 5414-16, 5429-35 ; rates of 
interest on loans, 5056-7, 5062-5, 507o-84, 5_9o 309, 
5321-3, 5416-28, ; seed loans, 5089-92. M. O Bnen, 
general public loans, 5533-8, 5583-5, 6520-43. 6582-8, 
6739-4-2, 6761-77 ; church fund loans, 6489-519, 
6743-60. Lough, loans and grants in Ireland, 
9706-8. 

Sen also Financial Relations, Economic Conditions, 
Economic Drain, Church Act, Congested Districts, 
Financial Relations, Local Authorities. 

Local Authorities : 

Robinson, county authorities, 1733-54, 2241-83 ; 
guardians, 2284-99; municipal, 1687,1763-6, 2800- 
10; harbour and pier authorities. J 690-2. Lough, 
administration by, in Ireland. 8395- 41.1, 9*4.4-; ,0 : 
limited municipal franchise, 8412 ; loss of public 
property by local authorities, 8364-87. 

See also Poor law. Loans, Local Taxation. Revenue, 
Local Taxation, Taxation, Rates. 
u 88380. 


Local Taxation ; _ - 

IV. O’Brien, 4763-9, 4804-5, 4848-55, *862-6. 
Barton, 5680-2’. Lough, increase of, 8361-3- 

See also Taxation, Local Authorities, Poor Law, 
Rates, Local Taxation, Incidence of Taxation. 

Local Taxation Revenue : 

Milner, 549-52, 753-5. 

See also Revenue, Rates, Local Authorities, 

Lough, Thomas, M.P. (Index to his Evidence) : 

Absenteeism, 8279-85, 8580-93. Agriculture; 

ao-o-regate income derived from, 8550-62 ; deprecia- 
tion of values in Ireland. 8413-26. Channel Islands, 
comparison with Ireland, 9824—7 . Church Act, 1 869 : 
effect on local funds, 8388-94. Contribution of Ire- 
, , , ■ i.i ,1 QKW-Al QKflQ-lfi 9851- 


9617-25. Corn laws, repeal oi, ww -y 

Devon Commission, report of, 8491-6. Economic 
conditions in Ireland in 1794 and 1894 compared, 
8268-78, 8286-8 ; present conditions, 8485-90, 8563- 
79, 9779-803, 9903-7; standard of life in Great 
Britain and Ireland compared, 9630-47. Economies, 
possible in military expenditure in Ireland, 9542-50 ; 
in Irish administration, 9551-3, 9728-35; in local 
administration, 9736-63. Emigration from Ireland, 
8437-46, 8461-80, 9495-504. House accommodation, 
8481-4'. Imports and Exports, as test of wealth, 
9580-9 ; character of in Ireland, 9908-21. Im- 
poverishment of Ireland, injury done to Great Britain 
by 9554-79, 9590-601. Income tax, use of assess- 
ment to as test of wealth, 9668-9 ; valuation to . jn 
Ireland, 8343-58. Loans and grants in , Ireland, 
9706-8. Local authorities in Ireland, administration 
by 8395-411,9844-50; limited municipal_ franchise, 
8412 ; loss of public property by, 8364-87. Lunacy 
in Ireland, increase of, 8_594-607. ^ Maimfuctiu-es m 
Ireland, decline ol, 849/-522, 9/64 78, 9883 v02, 
9933-6. Marriages and births, decrease ol, 800»-y. 
Naval expenditure, 8341-2. Pauperism in Ireland, 
increase of,- 8523-49, 9511-36: proposal to reduce 
workhouses, 9736-52. Population, decline of, 8429- 
36 Public expenditure in Ireland, 9703-5. Revenue 
which should be derived from Ireland, 9602-8, 9699- 
702. Spirit duties, equalisation of, 8322-40. iaxable 
capacity, 9626-9, 964^-67, 9922-32 ; of ^ge-earnmg 
classes in Great Britain and Ireland, 9670-98 ; tax 
able capacity and standard of life, 9804-23. Taxation 
of Ireland in 1794 and 1894 compared, 8261-7 ; effects 
of equality of. 9866-82; importance of questions of, 
8427-8; imperial taxation, increase ot, 8«5t>y~ou ; 
incidence of on various classes, 9853-8 ; local taxation, 
taw »f. 8361-3 . oyer-tasation, effects of, 8610-14 ; 
proposal to reduce Irish taxation, 9709 27 , 9828-43, 
9859-65 ; remissions of taxation on articles ot con- 
sumption, 8447-60; results to be expected from 
reduction of taxation, 9753-63 ; taxation and wealth 
in 1794 and 1894 compared, 8290-301. Wages m 
shipbuilding trade, Belfast, 9505-10. 

O’Brien, 4805. M. O'Brien, 5579. Lough, increase 
of, in Ireland, 8594-8607. Sanhey, 5324-7. 

Main Routes of Irish Trade ; 

Murray, 112-28. 

Manufactures and Trades : , . ., 

Grimshcm, 4319-31, 4948-60 ; beer and spirits, 
3089-91. 3095-8, 3136-40, 4035-6; fisheries, 3099- 
3106; flax, 3087 ; linen, 3083-6, 4037 ; ship building, 
3145-50, 4038 ; shipping and foreign trade, -iio-2i>, 
<i14.1_4. - woollen, 3126-35, 4039. Lough, decline of 
SS& ST& Ireland,' 84.96-522, 9764-78, 9883- 
9902, 9933-6. _ 

See also Spirits, Tobacco, Imports and Exports, 
Occupations of Irish People, Tea, Wine. 

Marriages yig.p_8. Lough, decrease of, 8608-9. 
See also Birth and Death Rates, Population, 
Economic Conditions. 

Micks, Wiimam Is, Seerotary to the Congested 
Districts Board, Ireland. (Infer to his Evidence) ■ 
Congested distriols , area and valuation, 3182-91, 
•Mil oi.. ncrUDalioii ol inhabitants, -ilyf-o, 

‘!243 _ T262 3301-5, 3333-50, 3363-81, 3448-53 ; 
population,' 3189. Congested districts Board L: 
recommendations by and work of, 3194' 202, 3416, 
3426-34, 3448-5?, 3514-20, 3531-42. Pood and. mode 

G g 
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Micks, William L. — cont. 

of life of typical families, 3247-53, 3283-7, 3308-20, 
3357-62, 3435-64. Incidence of taxation on poor, 
3465-90, 3521-6. Labourers, condition of, 3417-8, 
3502-12, 3543-8. Light railways, 3393-407, 3494- 
501, 3527-30. Migratory labour, 3363-6, 3377-81, 
3412. Poor law relief, 3408-9. Rents, 3367-72, 
3410-1, 3461. 

Migratory Labour : 

Micks, 3363-6, 3377-81, 3412, 

See also Emigration, Economic Conditions, Occu- 
pations op Irish People. 


Murray, Henry Harley — coni, 
of, 61-98, 464-9. Tobacco, consumption and dufev 
275-97, 324-31, 393-9, 423-43, 485-95; quality of 
327-31, 431. True contribution, 65-70. Wine dntv’ 
299-301. y ’ 


Naval Expenditure : 

M’Kemia . 2659-64. M. O’Brien, 5564—7, 6692 3 
6790-803. Lough, 8341-2, 9614-5, 9851-2, 9866, 9912- 
21. Hamilton, 8627, 8739-60, 10,042-9, 10 087 
10,554-77, 9030-61, 10,577-627. Giffen, 11,019-21. ’ 
See also Expenditure. 


Military Expenditure : 

if. O’Brien, 5564-7, 6564-73, 6577-81, 6680, 6729-38, 
6795-803. Giffen, 7796, 7903-7, 11,019-22. Hamilton, 
8625-6, 8739-53,10,042-9, 10,086-7,10,554-77; before 
Union, 9030-61, 10,577-627. 31' Henna, 2659-63. 

Lough, 9542-50, 9614-5, 9703, 9851-2. 

See also Expenditure. 

Milner, Sir Alfred, Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue. (Index to his Evidence) : 

Adjustment of revenue, 784-94, 962-76, 1024-60, 
1078-135. Advantages enjoyed by Ireland, 853-64. 
Beer, adjustment of figures, 578-85, 1108-31 ; bases 
of returns, 670-7 ; duty and export, 585-90, 131 3-6, 
1335-6. Income tax, adjustment, 776-81, 966-76, 
1024—107 ; allowances, 757«-766 ; assessment and 
valuation, 622-46, 714-49, 853-961, 977-98, 1023-77, 
1085-107, 1338-51. Local taxation revenue, 549-52, 
753-5. Permit system, suggested extension of, 679- 
711. Population of England and Ireland, 804-7. 
Proportionate consumption of spirits and beer, 805- 
27. Spirit duty, 1313-25, 1335-6; cause and effect 
of certain error in, 552-72, 647-55, 713, 1189-231 ; 
equalisation of, 515-7. Spirits, consumption and 
movement of, 576-7, 647-69, 1132-47, 1232-57 ; permit 
system, 1149-98. Stamps, death duties, 591, 972 ; 
general, 591, 619-21, 974; probate and estate duty, 
592-622, 767-75, 973, 1024-50. Table showing ad- 
justed figures of stamp duty, 591. Tabic showing 
beer duty and export, 5856. Table showing 
statistics of re-sealing. 622. Taxable capacity, 977- 
1023. Taxes from which Ireland is exempt, 518-32, 
750-2, 795-803, 828-52 ; possible yield of, 833-49. 
Tobacco ; consumption and movement of, 685-713, 
1258-70 ; trade. 679-711, 1283-98. Treasury returns, 
adjustment of revenue, 541-7, 554; cause and effect 
of certain error in spirit duty, 554-72 ; collection and 
contribution of Inland Revenue, 533-40 ; Excise, 548 
-52 ; mode of check to ensure future accurac 3 ', 573-5 ; 
report of Commissioners of • Inland Revenue on error 
in spirit duty, 552. 

M’Kenna, Sir Joseph. (Index to his Evidence) : 

Act of Union : allegations with regard to, 2355-9 ; 
Article 7, interpretation of, 2447-57, 2601-7. Con- 
solidation of exchequers, 2382-5, 2436-51, 2458. 
Contribution of Ireland under Act of Union, 2360-81. 
2434-5, 2437-41, 2587-99, 2611-3. Debt of Ireland 
before year 1817, 2435, 2441, 2608-10, 2563-6. 
Expenditure in Ireland, 2546-62, 2657-64, 2666-72. 
Taxable capacity of Ireland, 2422-32, 2481-5, 2532-44, 
2673-6. Taxation of Ireland, increase before year 
1851 compared with later increase, 2389-406, 2461- 
80, 2615-22 ; income tax, 2406-20, 2475, 2567-86, 
2623-9 ; spirit duties, 2470-8, 24-90-506, 2665-74. 
True revenue of Ireland, 2522-31, 2629-52. 

Murray, Henry Harley, C.B., Chairman of the 
Board of Customs. (Index to his Evidence) : 

Acts relating to Customs duties, 4-9. Adjustment 
of revenue, 71-85, 197-201, 299-301, 429-30, 470-98. 
Chicory, consumption of, 51, 138-4.]. Cocoa, con- 
sumption of, 49-50, 138-41. Coffee, consumption of, 
49-50, 138-41. Dried fruits, consumption of, 49-50, 
138—41. Identical customs duties, 131-7. Main 
routes of Irish trade, 112-28. Parliamentary return 
329 of 1891, 19-27, 41-2, 373-7. Permit system, 144. 
-87, 332-6 ; goods subject to, 18-24 ; suggested ex- 
tension of, 137-43, 188-95, 443-62 ; unmanufactured 
tobacco, 37-41, 462. Powers of Inland Revenue 
Department over-coasting trade, 99-109, 313-7, 451 
-6. Proceedings to ascertain proportional con- 
tribution of the three kingdoms, 12-26. Select 
Committee of 1864, report of, 56-60. Select Com- 
mittee of 1890, 373-83. Spirits (foreign) , consumption 
of, 33-5. Statistical returns, bases of, 26-8, 75-80, 
259-60, 384-5, 391-409 ; classification of goods for 
freight, 410-9; difficulty in obtaining, 31-6; re- 
liability of, 365-70, 406-9, 495-511. Tea, consumption 


O’Brien, Murrough (Index to his Evidence) : 

Agriculture in Ireland; income of Irish a<>ri- 
culturists, 6881-96; mode of collecting statistics, 
6870-80 ; values and quantities of produce, 6859-69’ 
Absenteeism, 5488-95, 7055-62. Act of Union, 5440- 
50, 5516. Expenditure: civil, iu Ireland, 5458-60 
5520-2, 6574-6, 6727-8 ; military, 6577-81, 6729-38! 
Imperial services; how much benefit to Ireland, 
5502-6, 5564-6, 6797 ; contribution of Ireland 
towards, 6560-73, 6589-92, 6670-5, 7037-41. Incomes 
in Ireland below income tax level, 7007-17. Ireland • 
poverty of 5517-19, 5571-9; Ireland and England! 
relative wealth of, 5462, 5511-14, tests of, 5523-30, 
5540-53 ; Ireland and Sweden compared, 5567-70’ 
6778-6804 ; economic condition of Ireland, effect of 
penal laws on, 5518-19, 6805-6 ; economic drain on 
Ireland, 7018-26. Loans: genera,] public, 5533-8 
5583-5, 6520-43, 6582-S, 6739-42, 6761-77; Church 
Fund loans, 6489-519, 6743-60. Railways, rating 
of, 5474-81, 6814—25. Standard of living, 5524-6*; 
cost of living in England and Ireland, 5527, 6831-40. 
Taxable capacity, 6897-905, 7028-31, 7035-6, 7081- 
89. Taxation, 5461 ; incidence as between Ireland 
and Great Britain, 6665-9, 6676-83 ; of Ireland before 
and after Union, 6707-26, 7042-54; alleged over- 
payment by Ireland since Union, 5498-9, 5560-3, 
7036 ; present system of taxation, 7063-76 ; taxes on 
drink, 5515. Treasury, classifications in financial 
relations returns, 5451-61, 6558-9, 6685-706, 7032-4, 
Valuation of laud and houses to income tax in Ireland 
and England, 5463-87, 5496-7, 5590-1, 5554-9, 6593- 
664, 6826-30, 6906-93, 7077-80 ; valuation and rents, 
6842-54. Wages of agricultural labour, 5508, 6807- 

O’ Brien, William P., C.B., retired Poor Law Inspector 
Local Government Inspector, and Assistant Com- 
missioner, Labour Commission (Index to his 
Evidence) : 

Condition of Irish labouring classes at various 
dates from year 1845; clothing, 4736, 4758: food, 
4729* 4736. 4758, 4809-12, 4822-33, 4875-9; houses, 
4732, 4736, 4755, 4793—803, 4840—7, 4885—96 ; wages, 
4734, 4757, 4773, 4777—92. Failure of crops, 4737-40. 
Farmers, condition of, 4761, 4771-4. Holdings, size 
of, 4728-9, 4834. Poor law, 4742—52, 4856-7. 

Taxation: local, 4763-9, 4804-5, 4848-55, 4862-6; 
imperial, 4867-8. Taxable income, 4883-4. 

O’Donnell, Dr., Bishop of Raphoe, Member of Con- 
gested Districts Board (Index to his Evidence) : 

Absenteeism, 4428-9, 4448-9, 4606-16, 4667-8. 
Advances and grants of public money, 4425. Agrarian 
characteristics of Ireland ; frequent failure of crops, 
4346-68, 4483-8, 4639-46 ; smallness of holdings, 
4342-5, 44*58-71, 4617-38;', pressure of population on 
inferior soils, 4340-1, 4426-7, 4669-73; suggested 
remedy, 4674—82, 4701-11. Congested districts, 
area and character, 4372-82. Congested Districts 
Board, 4369 ; general work of, 4383-8, 4493-9, 4549- 
55 ; improvement of holdings, 4458 ; instance of 
Ffrench estate, 4*683-96, 4*719-22. Food and mode 
of life of people in poorer districts, 4*392-407, 44*72- 
82, 4583-605, 4712-16. Indebtedness of the people, 
44*89-92, 4*666. Taxation, incidence of, 4420-4, 
4430-47, 4500-48, 4*572-81, *1647-68, 4717-18. 

Occupations of Irish People : 

Grimshaw, 2958-65, 3066-82. Giffen, 774*2-54. 

See also Agriculture, Economic Conditions, Trade 
and Manufactures, Congested Districts, Migratory 
Labour. 

Pauperism. See Poor Law. 

Permit System : 

Murray, 144-87, 332-6; goods subject to, 18-24; 
suggested extension of, 137-1*3, 188-95, 443-62; un- 
manufactured tobacco; 37-41, 462, Pitlar, permit 
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GENERAL INDEX TO EVIDENCE. 


“ tolfrsSm, Tobacco, Com® »*»• 

sy ? te “„ Wnes of, 380-90 ; how and where obtained, 
foTloS! 228-58, 263-74 ; reliability of, 365-72, 

ills Tobacco, consumption and duty 27° 8, 

7/f.J, 1271-82. Wine, consumption and duty, 301-9 , 
Talue’of imports, 320-2. 

:POU Ro linson, Dublin Metropolitan Police, 1693-706. 
U’Kenm expenditure on Irish Constabulary 2o49-50. 

M Kenw , e. j i faul aS collectors ol statistics, 

S-tO 3697-716,4899-900. O'Donnell, expenditure 
on Irish Constabulary, 4446. M. O’Brien, 
nf nolice 6589, 6699-702 ; constabulary as collectors 

i & : 6870-5, Wfin B-foS’ 

7796. 11,019-21 ; mcomo of constota’ary, 81(» M. 

“lSs-80. !">'*■ eApendituve on police, 970S. 

expenditure mider, 1679-88; history of, 
in “eland, 1968-75 ; indoor 

crease of, 1882-3 ; outdoor rehef, increase ofjl8|4- 
?S O105-10; effect of evictions on, 1898-1900, 
icon (T 2089-2104 • increased cost of workhouses, 

SSw’, S of inmates in, 2312-23 » Poor 
,-eiief 3408-9. W. 0 Brten, 4/ 42-/2, 4856 (■ 
ill administration, 8395-111 ; proposal to reduce 
wkhonses, 9736-52 ; increase of pauperism in Ire 

Eaibs, Local Apriiom- 

ties, Economic Conditions. 

1 >0 “S“ 'of England and Ireland, 801-7. Osimsha w, 
ji.inei , oi o „, 27 4047-61 ; cause of dnm- 

ni™riiland, 2 2768-87, 3037-8, 4086-96; causes 
tease in Groat Britain, 2788-94; changes of 
mta and rnral in Ireland 2731 ; classification of 
ratal, 3889-3929, 4232-4. Gifen, a 8es of. ™47-8 
7950-8 ; relatiee population ill Great Biitam and 
Ireland 7640-2 ; agricultural as compared ruth othei 
popSionin Ireland, ^-50 ; 
agricultural population, t /ol 4. Lot j , ’ 

“IS.O COSOESTEO Distillers, BCOHOMIC CoKOITIOSS, 

Birth and Death Bates, Emigration. 


Grimshaw, 3107-14. Smith, reports of Bojal 
Commissioners on Irish railways, 3o6^78, 36U0 , 
railway statistics, 3579-80 ; proposed reduction ot 
railway rates in Ireland by State aid, 3o81-b02, 
3615-17, 3650-61. Sankey 3 railway cans, 5046-9 
5095-518-’, 5189-5277, 5360-87, o414-16, 5429 So. 
ill. O’ I trim, rating of. -7 1-81. 0*1-1-25 ; assessment 
of. 6605-6 ; rates, 6838-9. Barton, valuation of, 
5764-81 ; assessment of, 5977-9. Bailey, va.nation of, 
6120 ; assessment of, 6226-7. Harper, assessment ot, 
7414. Gifen. railway stock, 7632-6, 7674 ; wa 0 es, 
7680-6- ‘suggested reduction in rates, 8240 -oj.. 
Hamilton, receipts, 8711. Lough, Irish railways, 

m L also Light Kmlways. Maim Bootes oi IMSK 
Trade, Permit System, Statistical Returns, Tests oi 
Beiati ye Wealth, Investment of Capital, V aluation. 

Bates : . , 

Robinson, county cess, 1768 ; poor and other rates, 
1769-75; municipal rates, 1776; difficulty m levying, 

■ and heavy pressure in some districts 1779-8bp, 
2052-70, 2221-7 ; in less poor districts, 1976-87 ; in 
different parts of Ireland compared. 2324-7. 

See also Local Authorities, Local Taxation, 
Taxation, Poor Law. 

Bents : n , c 

Micks, 3367-72 , 3410-11, 3461. Barton, eflect of 
fall of, 5800-7 ; -judicial, as compared with valuation, 
5659-71, 5687-93, 5808-11, 5898-931. 

See also Valuation, Agriculture, Tenant Bight, 
Income Tax, 


Beturns : „ 

See Treasury Beturns, and Statistical Returns. 

RE '’ ^Hamilton, revenue collected in Great Britain and 
Ireland in years 1817 to l893, 1588-605 ; true 
revenue of Great Britain and Ireland m years J ot 9 zu 
and 1892-3 compared, 1606; adjustment of true 
revenue, 1613-18, 10,913-31 ; details of true revenue 
iu years 1892-93, 1621-7 ; miscellaneous revenue, 
8827-44, 9236-57 ; revenue now derived from Ireland, 
9150-7 ; from tobacco, 9444-61 ; from spirits, 9462 ; 
from tea, 9463-8 : true revenue of Great Britain and 
Ireland, relative increase of, 9474-8; rise of Irish 
revenue in period 1853 to 1860, 9486-90; present 
revenue and that of I860 compared, 9491-4; local 
taxation revenue, 10,496-514. Boomson, Acts under 
which local revenue is applied, 1673. 
which should be derived from Ireland, 9602-8, 9699- 

7 °Sec also True Revenue, Adjustment of Revenue, 
Financial Relations, Local Taxation Revenue, 
Treasury Returns. 

Robinson, Henry A., a Commissioner of the Local 
Government Board of Ireland (Index to his Evidence) : 
Acts of Parliament under which local revenne is 
annlied, 1673. Economic conditions; comparison 
with earlier times, 1942-67, 2137-80, 23-14-46; 
housing of poorer classes, 1988-99, 2007-16, 2111 37 ; 
under Labourers’ Acts, 2183-220, 2328-32. Expen- 
diture of Local revenue, beads of, 1674-714. Local 
; authorities: county, 1733-54, 2241-83 ; guardians, 
2284-99; municipal, 1 687 , 1 763-6, 2300-10 ; baiboui 
’ and pier. 1690-2; local loans, 1720-67, 2045-69, 

1 repayment of, 2228-4.0. Poor law system : expen- 

• diture under, 1679-83; history of, m Irelana 1866- 

‘ 194.1 1968-75; indoor relief, decrease ol, i88Z~o; 

outdoor relief, increase of, . 

of evictions on, 1898-900, 2000-6 2089-104 ; 

workhouses, increased cost of, 2024-29; cost of 
inmates in, 2312-23. Bates : county cess, 1/68 ; 
poor and other rates, 1769-75 ; municipal rate, 1776 , 
difficulty in levying, and heavy Pressure m some 
„, districts, 1779-865, 2052-70, 2221-7; m l e r 

i- districts, 1976-87; in different parts ot li eland 

as compared, 2324-7. 

Sankey, Lieut. -General Sir Richard, K.O.B., Chairman 
of of the Board of Public Works, Ireland (Index to his 

■d “ncttoi.s of Board defined, 5396-403. Glebe 

er loans, 5084-8. Labourers’ cottages loans, 5183-8, 

n ' 5388-95. Loans to Irish services; amounts ot, 

3f ’ 4982 ; classes of loans, (1) those secured on under- 

takin»-s 4988-91 ; (2) those secured on rates, 4»y^- 
ss, r,m o .'Vp f or drainage, land improvement, and land 
purchase under 1 Act of 1870, 50%6 5310-20 5343- 
60 • (4) miscellaneous loans, 5027-38 ; (5) chmch fund 
, loans 5043. Public health loans, 5328-9. Railway 

/ loans, 5046-9, 5095-182, 5189-277, 5360-87 o414- 

10 1 16 5429-35. Rates of interest on loans, 505b-/, 

ot 6060-5 5075-84, 5295-309, 5321-3, 5416-28. Bemis- 
°o sions, 5278-94, 5340-404. Seed loans, 5089-92. 


Savings Bank. See Banking. 

Select Committees of 1 81 9 \JS 1810 : 

Hamilton, 1466, 1472-3, 1479, 8682-3, 9133. 

Select Committees 0, 1864 aot, « teotorsoE ; 
Murrm, 56-60. Hamilton, 15/0-81, 99371V., 06I1, 
8702-3, 9222-3, 9333-9, 9469-72. 

Select Committee of 1890 : 

Murray, 373-83. 

Smith, John Chaloner, President Inst. C.E. of Ireland 
(Index to his Evidence) : • , n sftgo. 

Act of Union, interpretation of Article 7 of, 363U- 
43. Adjustment of taxation in future. proposed 
tv K S648-9 Income tax as test ol 

Irish railways, 3565-78, 3606. 

!iTl " Murray, foreign spirits, oon^pBon of, 33-5, 
Piltar, 339-72. Milner, spirit duty, 1313-25, 12do-6, 
cause and effect of certain error in, 552-72, 64/ 5o, 
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224 R07AL COMMISSION ON THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND 


IRELAND : 


Spirits— cont. 

713,1189-1231; equalisation of, 515-7 ; proportionate 
consumption of beer and spirits, 805-27 ; consump- 
tion and movement of spirits, 570-7, 647-69, 1132—47, 
1232-57 ; permit system, 1149-98. M’Kenna, duty 
and consumption, 2470-529 ; taxation, 2629-56, 2665- 
76. Grimshaw, tax on, 3063-5 ; trade, 3089-98, 3136- 
40. M. O'Brien, duty, 6591-2. Giffen, imports and 
exports, 7621-5 ; expenditure on, 7853-62, 8072-81 ; 
consumption, 8241 ; relative taxation on spirits and 
beer, 11,050-3. Lough, taxation and equalisation of 
duties, 8822-40, 8447-60, 9714-26, 9753, 9818-41. 
Hamilton, consumption and duty, 9159-67, 9937V, 
10,117-62, 10,727 ; taxation, 9172-85; revenue from, 
9462. 

See also Permit System, Imports and Exports, 
Revenue, Statistical Returns, Tests op Relative 
Wealth, Trades and Manufactures. 

Stamps : 

Milner, death duties, 591, 972; general stamps, 
591, 619-21, 974 ; probate and estate duty, 592-622, 
767 -75, 973, 1024-50 ; table showing adjusted figures 
of stamp duty, 591 ; table showing statistics of 
resealing, 622. 

See also Death Duties, Revenue. 

Standard of Living. See Economic Conditions. 

Statistical Returns : 

Mwrray, bases of returns, 26-8, 75-80, 259-60, 384- 
5, 391-409; classification of goods for freight, 410- 
19 ; difficulty in obtaining returns, 31-6 ; reliability 
of returns, 365-70, 406-9, 495-511. Bitlar, bases of 
returns, 386-90; how and where obtained, 42-5, 201- 
26, 228-58, 263-74 ; reliability of, 365-72, 401-5. 

See also Permit System. 

Taxable Capacity : 

Milner, 977-1023. Hamilton, 1651—4 ; consumption 
of duty-paid articles ds test of, 871-6-31, 9158-62, 
10,117, 10,130-64, 10,868-82; expenditure on duty- 
paid articles as test of taxable capacity, 10,330-58 ; 
relative taxable capacity of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 9989-91, 9999-10,005 ; taxable capacity and 
minimum national subsistence, 10,301-29 ; Sir Robert 
Giffen’s method of ascertaining taxable capacity, 
10,359-80; taxable capacity of Ireland at various 
periods, 10,748-90. W. O'Brien, 4883-4. M’Kenna, 
2422-32, 2481-5, 2532-44, 2673-6. Grimshaw, 3052- 
66, 3944-59, 4017-40. M. O’Brien, 6897-905, 7028- 

31, 7035-6, 7081-9. Giffen, 7773-95, 7866-71, 8116- 
26 ; consumption of duty-paid articles, whether a 
test of taxable capacity, 7765-6, 7853-62, 7926-9, 
8072-81 ; taxable capacity as affected by economic 
drain, 7662-74, 7826-44, 8021-7; various tests of, 
7620, 7758-64, 8028-32. Lough, 9626-9, 9648-67, 
9922-32 ; of wage-earning classes in Great Britain 
and Ireland, 9670-98 ; taxable capacity and standard 
of life, 9804-23. 

See also Taxation, Adjustment of Taxation, In- 
cidence of Taxation. 

Taxation : 

Milner, taxes from which Ireland is exempt. 51 8-r 

32, 750-2, 795-803, 828-52, 833-49. M’Kenna', taxa- 
tion of Ireland, increase before year 1851 compared 
with later increase, 2389-406, 2461-80, 2615-22 ; in- 
come-tax, 2406-20, 2475, 2567-86, 2623-9 ; spirit 
duties, 2470-8, 2490-2506, 2665-74. Grimshaw, in- 
cidence as between Great Britain and Ireland, 4286- 
301. Smith, relative taxation of Ireland, past and 
present. 3550-63, 3652-5.. O’Donnell, incidence of 
taxation, 4420-4, 4430-47, 4500-48, 4572-81, 4647-68, 
4717-8. W. O’Brien, local taxation, 4763-9, 4804-5, 
4848-55, 4862-6; imperial taxation, 4867-8. M. 
O’Brien, taxation, 5461 ; incidence as between Ireland 
and Great Britain, 6665-9, 6676-83 ; of Ireland 
before and after Union, 6707-26, 7042-54; alleged 
over-payment by Ireland since Union, 5498-9, 5560-3, 
7036 ; present system of taxation, 7063-76 ; taxes on 
drink, 5515. Giffen, policy of taxation, 7872-97, 
7909-12, 7959-63, 7968-75. Lough, taxation of Ire- 
land in 1794 and 1894 compared, 8261-7 ; effects of 
equality of, 9866-82 ; importance of questions of 
8427-8 ; imperial taxation, increase of, 8359-60 ; 
incidence of on various classes, 9853-8 ; local 
taxation, ncrease of, 8361-3 ; over-taxation, effects 
of, 8610-4 ; proposal to reduce Irish taxation, 9709- 
27, _ 9828-43, 9859-65; remissions of taxation on 
articles of consumption, 8447-60 ; results to be ex- 
pected from reduction of taxation, 9753-63 ; taxation 


Taxation— cont. 

and wealth in 1794 and 1894 compared, 8290-301 
Hamilton, present taxation of Ireland relatively fco 
her resources, 8707-10; taxation of Ireland after 
Union, 9130-40 ; question of reduction of Irish taxa- 
tion, 9166-85.; repeal of taxes which did not extend 
to Ireland, 9332-61 ; repeal ol‘ duties on raw materials 
9363 ; on glass, 9364 ; on food, 9365-8 ; other duties’ 
9369-86 ; on sugar, 9405-7 ; on corn and timber, 9408-1 
10 ; on newspapers, 9411-27 ; causes of increase in 
proceeds of taxation, 9479-85 ; incidence of taxation 
8707-15; differential taxation, 9937 V., 9977; character 
of taxation on spirits and tobacco, 9937 V. ; proportions 
borne by indirect taxation in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 10,165-76; taxation of Ireland between 1800 
and 1817, 10,713-47 ; in period 1852 to 1860, 10,846- 
56; in period subsequent to 1860, 10,857-67; relative 
benefits from remission in period 1817 to 1852 
10,811-45 ; relative incidence on Great Britain and 
Ireland, 10,883-912. 

See also Incidence op Taxation, Taxable Capacity 
Financial Relations, Act of. Union, Adjustment of 
Taxation, Income Tax, Local Taxation, Rates. 


Murray, consumption of, 25-29, 56-98, 463-9- 
adjustment of figures, 141-2, 189-217, 236-47,470-84! 
496, 506. Milner, 674-9. Hamilton, duty. 1511-12* 
9937 V; consumption of, 1655-7, 10,135-62; revenue 
derived from, 9463-8, 10,130.-41 ; whether luxury or 
necessary, 8724-81, 9158-62. Robinson, consumption 
1947; cluty, 2073-84; as food, 2149-59 ; consumption 
and price, 2334-46. M’Kenna, consumption and 
duty, 2630-52. Micks, consumption and price, 3247- 
53, 3318-20, 3387, 3465-76, 3489. O’Donnell, as food 
4393-400,4477-82,4586-605, 4712-15; duty, 44-21-4’ 
4437-42, 4500-46. TV. O’Brien, as food, 4809-ll! 
4828. M. O’Brien, consumption, 5529. Lough, duty 
and consumption, 8447-56, 9554-79, 9726, 9794-800. 
Giffen, duty and consumption, 7853-62, 7926-9, 8072- 


Tenant Right; 

M. O’Brien, 7271-82. Barton, 6029-40. Bailev 
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